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Sm MICHAEL IS PKEBENTes 

A BLUFF, blustering wind under a blue sky rushed 
over London ; a wind wild with the life of Spring 
— earth's vital season — jet a trifle chill, in spite of 
the sun and though May was on the tiptoe of depar- 
ture. On the morrow June vould be here and, for that 
fact, it seemed that Spring was whirling the last meas- 
ures of her dance keenly and impetuously, as if she 
. feared forgetfulness when Summer was once again with 
the world. So she drove flocks of white clouds fast 
across the blue, raised flurries of dust in London streets, 
and breathed a breath of March into the air; protests 
•^ to be treasured as souvenirs — of her going. 

The day, then, was the Slst of May; and Farmer 
George was reigning. 

From a window of his rooms in King Street, St. 
James's — the second house from the comer on the 
northern side — Sir Michael Stanton, Bart., of Stanton 
Hall, Devon, was surveying his immediate world; an 
occupation, at this moderately early hour of the morn- 
ing, apt to be unenlivening. Wrapped in a crimson 
dressing-gown, with a wood fire burning bravely in the 
grate behind him, and the steam of hot chocolate — 
which he preferred to Nantsay cognac — in his nostrils, 
1 
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X THE HIGHWAYMAN 

it was difficult to realise that without there was a chill 
in the air, a tang almost of winter. Yet the chairmen, 
on their stand near the Palace, were rubbing their hands 
together as if February were still with them — but, 
then, thej were in the shadow, with the wind rushing at 
them through a gully of masonry, while here the sun- 
light poured straight into the windows. A clock tin- 
kling ten notes from the mantelpiece, and the church of 
St. James's booming the same number, sent his thoughts 
to the time, and called to his mind the fact — from 
which, for the moment, it had strangely enough es- 
caped — that, within an hour and a half, he must be at 
Dean Street, Soho, to pay his respects to Mademoiselle 
Clothilde Chamby — the little Mademoiselle who so soon 
was to be his wife and the new Lady Stanton. With 
her name as quarry it is not, perhaps, to be considered 
a miracle that his thoughts raced away in pursuit, and 
that the chocolate continued to send its odor — ■ its 
very soul — into the air, unheeded. 

But presently, his thoughts running too fast, or, 
perhaps, too slow for his pleasure, and the sunlij^t daz- 
zling his eyes. Sir Michael turned back into the room, 
pulled an arm-chair to the table and began to sip from 
the shghted cup. 

Ima^ne, if you please, a tall, fine young man, broad 
in the shoulder, slim in the leg, but well calved, with 
muscular hands of a fair size, and a fine-shaped head 
set on a good-shaped neck. In feature, I should call 
him handsome, certainly, but no Adonis; yet, of that, 
you may judge for yourself. The nose was straight 
and excellently cut, with even nostrils, not too thin to 
he critical; the mouth well formed, but a trifle beyond 
the size to be called perfect, yet one that I should call 
a pleasing mouth; his chin was pointed and firm, and 
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SIR MICHAEL IS PRESENTED 9 

be posaessed a custom of tbrusting it forward on occa- 
sioQ lite a hound oq scent ; a forehead medium in breadth 
and hei^t. To end my catalogue, let me say that his 
ejes were blue and fearless with often a smile in them, 
but, more often, perhaps, a look that seemed to show 
that their owner had seen some deal of the world — 
even too much of it ; that he was, indeed, a little world- 
weary and was just reaUsing the fact. 

On this morning of May, beneath the crimson gown, 
he wore a pair of smalls and silk stockings, his feet were 
thrust into slippers of scarlet leather, and his head into 
a night-cap. Indeed, as regards attire, he was like 
many gentlemen of fashion at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing — only, maybe, more advanced with his toilette 
than most, and, unlike many, already out of his bed. 
At any rate he appeared a very elegant, trifle bleui, 
good-looking young man of the world; one who could 
fight or dance, hate — if he took the trouble — or love; 
gamble, drink, dice, as they all did in those days, but 
with a charmingly detached manner rather rare and re- 
freshing. As a friend he would be sure, as a foe im- 
placable, as a lover — once his passions were really 
stirred — eternally faithful. His indiscretions would 
be from carelessness rather than weakness ; his strength 
would be natural. He was, in fine, a gay gentleman 
of twenty-seven — unfortunate enough to be bom heir 
to a baronetcy and a considerable estate — who up to 
now had lived in, and liked, the world — I mean the cir- 
cumscribed world of " Society " — but who now had 
stirrings of thoughts within him that the life of the 
world was mighty near being void and baseless — a 
pleasing mask that hid the true flesh, the true life; sham 
lips, sham cheeks that covered, surely, something of 
actuality. He was well on the verge of such thoughts ; 
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4 THE HIGHWAYMAN 

one more shock or disillusionment would make him 
heart-sick of the mask, eager for the true face beneath. 
He vaguely knew this, but what he had no suspicion of 
was tbe fact that the mask was so soon to he torn aside 
willy-nilly — a painful thing in the doing whatever the 
result. 

At his side, as he sipped the chocolate, lay folded 
tbe news-sheet still damp from the press, but he did 
not trouble to open it; his thoughts were, as you may 
suspect, with little Clothilde Chamhy. What was the 
news of London to him, when London held her? 

During a week the lovers had been separated, for 
seven days he had not seen her — parted by seven 
leagues. Mademoiselle and her aunt had been visiting 
the Dowagec Lady Fortington at my Lord Fortington's 
mansion in Surrey. At the recurrence of this thought 
— though a pretty frequent one — Michael could not 
withstand the will to smile. The reason of it was 
this: 

The appearance of Clothilde Chamhy on the horizon 
of Society had been sudden and it had been prophesied 
that her departure would be as precipitate — but of 
that I have nothing to say. To the world, she gave 
tittle of her parentage but in speaking of ancestors — 
a subject which both she and her aunt avoided as much 
as possible — one heard principally of a certain Due de 
Rocenego, a gentleman of the Court of Louis XIV. 
He, it appeared, belonged to her father's side of the 
family, and was but hinted at vaguely. By this, it may 
be gathered that her grandfather on the paternal side, 
was an Italian noble and, as far as any one knew, an 
illustrious gentleman. But apart from his name the 
world knew nothing; Michael, however, had learned 
considerably more from the little lady's aunt one even- 
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SIR MICHAEL IS PRESENTED « 

iog when she had taken a glass of sillery beyond her 
customary allowance. 

Her mother's father, it seemed, had been a notary 
at Versailles ; a strange old man to whom, his wife 
dying young, was left the care of two daughters, both 
of whom — after a due lapse of years — had wedded. 
Maria, by ten years the elder, had married Mr. Howard 
— a merchant of London, who had come much to Paris 
on business — while the younger had been captured 
by a Monsieur Chamby — the descendant of Italian 
nobles, in spite of a name certainly Gallic — and a gen- 
tleman of wit and cunning, but of small fortune. The 
former marriage — as Mrs. Howard testified — had 
been a success in a dull way ; the latter — as was to be 
expected — had proved a failure. Within two years 
Monsieur Chamby had spent her fortune by drowning 
his wit in drink, and had shot himself at Brussels; 
whence his wife was forced to return, with the baby 
Clothilde, to the notary at Versailles. That was gome 
time since, in the days of the Roi Soleil, and we must 
skip nearly twenty uneventful years, and come to things 
more recent. Six months ago three deaths bad oc- 
curred — within a dozen days of each other — in the 
family of Mademoiselle Clothilde. Her grandfather, 
her mother and her uncle, Mr. Howard, had all left this 
uncertain world — for one, perhaps, still more uncer- 
tain — as if of arranged accord. A droll event ; but, 
having occurred, it was only natural that Mrs. Howard 
should cross to France — which she did much to her 
discomfort on a November day — seize Clothilde from 
the naughty surroundings of Versailles — for she had, 
you must know, inbibed some of the late Mr. Howard's 
British horror of her natal country — and whisk her 
back to England. 
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6 THE HIGHWAYMAN 

It was on the voyage from Calais — this time, thank 
Heaven, a fair one — that the couple had encountered 
young Lord Fortington, just returning, with his tutor, 
from the Grand Tour. The young gentleman, it 
seemed, falling a victim to Mademoiselle's beaux yeux 
and pretty French tricks, bad got into conversation, 
made himself vastly agreeable, bivited them to dine 
with him at Dover, and vowed that, in spite of his 
tutor's protests — who was more careful of this sort of 
thing in England than he had been on the contment — 
be wished to see tbem in London. To which protesta- 
tion Mrs, Howard, all smiles, gave her sanction, and 
journeyed to town thinking herself a remarkably clever 
woman. If she was scarcely that, she was certainly a 
lucky one, for Mr. Howard had left her the considerable 
fortune which he had accumulated by much diligence 
and parsimony, (Of the fortune she spoke frequently 
to Sir Michael ; a few other things he guessed for him- 
self.) 

Next, after a becoming lapse of six months — when, 
in fact, she could decently discard black for a discreet 
mauve or gray — Mrs. Howard installed herself in a 
comfortable, if not spacious, house in the near neigh- 
borhood of Sobo Square, and set herself to await 
events. Then, when she had scarcely settled herself in 
her new abode. Lord Fortington — who meanwhile had 
by no means forgotten the pert miss with the onyx eyes 
— inveigled his mamma, the Dowager, into visiting 
Mrs. Howard, and inviting her and the niece to a drum 
at Fortington House, Grosvenor Square. Things had 
gone apace after that .' 

Within a month Mrs. Howard and Mademoiselle 
0iamby found themselves invited and received at numer- 
ous houses, and there was even talk — behind the fans. 
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Sm MICHAEL IS PRESENTED 7 

be it said — of Clotiulde goin;; to Court. In the midst 
of this turmoil of excitemeut, when all the bucks in town 
were flirting with Mademoiselle, and Mrs. Howard's 
hopes were soaring high — a Duke had kissed her hand* 
and, by consequence, she thought the world was at her 
feet — little Lord Fortington had gone out of the run- 
ning by falling a prey to the measles, and was forced to 
retire to Surrey, with a crimson face; there to be nursed 
and cosseted by his mamma. Into the breach — for 
Lord Fortington was the only avowed wooer — Sir 
Michael had stepped, having, hke many another, fallen 
victim to little Chamby's charms ; all through the breezy 
days of March he had wooed her and, on All Fool's 
Day, Mrs. Howard — the Duke having gone to Tun- 
bridge and no other husband forthcomings — had per- 
mitted the betrothal. 

Having been thus infatuated during a period of two 
months Michael had fancied himself in the throes of a 
great passion; and, a week since, when Mrs. Howard 
had annoimced that Lord Fortington — after a very 
protracted ilhiess, poor .fellow — was in a state of able- 
bodied convalescence, and that the Dowager had writ- 
ten to invite them to her place in Surrey — Sir Michael 
bad worked humelf into a positive fit of jealousy. The 
first night after their departure be had lain awake, en- 
tirely without sleep; the second, he drank deep; the 
third, he slept like a kitten; and now, on the eighth 
morning, he could smile at the thought of the old Dow- 
ager entertaining Mrs. Howard and her bladt-eyed 
niece. 

Do not, however, think from this that Sir Michael 
I — who was, on the whole, an earnest young man — ^ 
had begun to repent of his alFections; nothing of the 
sort — as yet. Separation had only allowed him tinie 
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partially to lift the rosy veil of Love which, to his ejes, 
enveloped Clothilde, and permit him to perceive her a 
little more plainly ; and what he had seen did not shock 
him; did not even ruffle his emotions. A man who 
thinks himself in love, however ephemeral the passion 
may be, never discovers the defects of his mistress — 
or if he does, ignores them — until one sudden clashing 
moment. Up to now, the trifles he had discovered 
merely amused him. 

He perceived that Mademoiselle, though well-man- 
nered, was a little — what shall I say? — bourgeoiie; 
he saw that, perhaps, she was too much of a coquette, 
used her eyes too freely for a. docile wife. Again he 
realised — which he had not before — that Mrs. How- 
ard was nothing but the flaunting widow of a City mer- 
chant with all the natural pohsh of her French birth 
rubbed off by residence on Tower Hill and amid much 
chat of the 'Change. 

All these things, and more, a week's separation had 
taught him, yet they did not alter his affection — only 
told him plainly some facts concerning the object of 
that affection. Clothilde might not be the true grande 
dame, but she was French and possessed pretty ways; 
she might, indeed, use her eyes too freely, but they 
were good eyes ; and, after all, when they were married 
she would be more or less under his control. As to 
Mrs. Howard — well, he was not going to marry Mrs. 
Howard, thank Heaven! 

Such thoughts brought contentment to Sir Michael ; 
he was now no longer actively jealous, no longer sleep- 
less, it was unnecessary to drink deep to drown the sor- 
row of a week's separation; but although, perhaps, the 
red heat of passion was fading, it was still pleasantly 
warm. And with that pleasant glow had come the 
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tliought — blind youth ! — that he could train 
ClotHIde to be an excellent wife, with whom he could, 
when he so willed it, retire to Devon, and there lead a 
placid existence. The great world — which, by-the-bye, 
he had known in Paris, Berlin, Rome and a dozen other 
cities beside London — was beginning to appear to him 
more and more vapid and hollow; indeed, far more than 
he at present guessed, was he prepared for a life of pas- 
toral peace ; willing to live in a real pastoral t— not the 
silk and satin mockery of Watteau. 

With this whirl of thoughts — a whirl in which he 
had lived for nigh a week — Sir Michael drank his 
chocolate before the fire, heedless of time. Then the 
remembrance of his visit to Soho Square made him 
ejaculate: "Dear little minx," and glance hurriedly 
at the clock. A look of surprise spread over his fea- 
tures. 

" Egad," he cried, and rang the bell for his man ; his 
thoughts switched off to perukes, ruffles, waistcoats and 
a posy of flowers. 

But here we will leave him to his toilette. 
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THB LADY OF THE ONTX ETBS 

AT half-past eleven — or, rather, two Diinutes after 
that hour to be precise — Sir Michael arrived in a 
chair at No. 10 Dean Street, Soho. Faultlessly clad, 
our hero appeared quite au exquisite as he mounted the 
steps and rapped on the door; in his hand be carried 
a posy of yellow roses, which went well with the amber 
brocade of his coat, his cinnamon breeches, the gold 
knob of his cane and the point d'Eapagne on his bat. 

** Show me to Mademoiselle Chamby," said he to the 
little negro page who, with eyes all a-goggle, flung open 
the door, (It was, Id; me remind you, the fashion to 
have these small monsters to wait on one ; hence, though 
Mrs. Howard squimied at the si^t of every Sambo in 
town, Clothilde had insisted upon a Blackamoor.) 

At Sir Michael's command Sambo stared ; he was not 
" sartain " if Mademoiselle would see him. 

Michael's eyebrows lifted. 

" Go and enquire then," said he. 

Sambo grinned, bowed, and ran up' the staircase like 
a black rabbit, leaving Sir Michael to cool his impa- 
tience in the hall. He was glad that there were no 
powdered flunkeys to stare politely at him, for a man 
always considers that he looks somewhat of a fool when 
he holds a bunch of flowers in front of him. 

Neither within nor without was No. 10 an imposing 

abode; the exterior one would call respectable, the 

10 
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interior elegant in a meretricious wty, with a qoantitj 
of gilding — after the French manner — and » deal of 
cheap brocade. It w&a all too new, too glaringly new 
— one could even scent the varnish and paint at odd 



** I am solly sar, but Mam'm cannot see you dis 
morning — " 

So Sambo, just descended. 

"Not see me! Is she unwell?" Michael was in a 
fume; after a week's absence and to be refused! " Tell 
her that I must see her, that it is — er — important. 
That I want to see her." 

" But, sar — " 

" Do as you are bid, little imp or — " began Michael, 
but said no more — Sambo was already out of ei^t. 
He was accustomed to the pets and tirades of Mrs. 
Howard and Mademoiselle, but before the wrath of a 
man be quailed. 

Sir Michael turned to an oval gilt mirror that hung 
on the wall and surveyed himself; and, somewhat to his 
surprise, he discerned that there was anxiety in his eyes, 
his lips were tight shut, a wrinkle coming straight be- 
tween the brows — he was, indeed, the ansious lover. 
Then the thought came to him that he had been too 
peremptory, too insistent, maybe Mademoiselle was ill, 
fatigued after her journey of yesterday from Surrey. 
Poor little soul, she was delicate, vaporish — and he 
had sent such a message! Angry with himself, at his 
reflection in the mirror, he turned away and began to 
stride the short length of the hall. 

It was five minutes before Sambo returned, grinning 
hideously. Then : 

'* Sartainy, sartainy, if de gentleman wishes, Mam'm 
will see "him." 
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18 THE HIGHWAYMAN 

With a sigh of satisfaction Michael threw down bis 
gloves on a baroque gilt table and followed the little 
page up-stairs ; it was totally unnecessary for the black 
to ascend again, for Michael knew the way blindly, but 
Mrs, Howard — or was it Clothilde? — insisted on 
form. It was, therefore, with a prodigious flourish 
and gusto that Sambo dung open the door of Made- 
moiselle's boudoir. 

" Sar Michael Stanton." 

At the further end of a smallish room — all gold and 
staring blue — before a fire sat a pale little woman, a 
book in her thin fingers, a box of comfits at her side. 
The door closed, and Michael strode forward. 

" Clothilde," he cried. 

He had expected her to spring from the chair — as 
often she had done — fly to his arms; expected her to 
prattle some words, half English, half French after 
her pretty way. But in place of what he had looked 
for, Mademoiselle, from her brocaded chair stretched 
out a hand — a frait, white hand loaded with rings — 
and gave him an upward, passionless glance from her 
onyx eyes. 

" Bon jour. Monsieur," she lisped. 

Taken aback, nonplused at this lethargic meeting 
— when he had expected something so diflferent — Sir 
Michael drew himself back with a jerk, an exclamation 
of surprise strangled between his teeth. He bad not 
heeded the outstretched hand, and it fell back on to the 
little woman's lap. 

" Qu'est-ce doncf " said Mademoiselle, and, shrug- 
ging her shoulders beneath the webs of lace which veiled 
them, ate a sugared plum. 

She was small, p'lquante perhaps, at any rate very 
French; her hair was black as her eyes, but powdered 
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HOT and done high, over a cushion ; beneath the gra; 
her cheeks showed pale for she used no rouge — it was 
interesting to be pale. She w&a, indeed, like an etch- 
ing in black and white, for her gown was of snowy mus- 
lin with much lace and knots of black satin — a pretty 
gown. Around her hung a heavy perfume of musk. 

for a while she stared into the fire, her foot — she 
had seen much play-acting — tapping on the carpet. 
She was about to pick up her book when Michael 
stirred, and began the words — the old, old words of 
lovers in perplexity. 

" Mademoiselle," he faltered, *' I — I do not under- 
stand — " 

Clothilde's eyes shifted to him. 

" Moi non plus, I do not understan' ce que Montitar 
lui-mSme tie comprend pat," said she in her pretty way; 
a jumble of French and English words, like, as Michael 
bad said the other day — " different beads on a string." 
" Voviez-vout vout assotrf " 

With an imperious wave of her hiuid — one would 
have thought she was a Dido ! — she motioned Michael 
to a stool. Then she sunk her look to the floor. 

" Will Monsieur explain? " said she. " Je suit prete 
d'entendre ce-que vous-avez h me dire," 

Obediently, at a loss, Sir Michael seated himself be- 
fore her ; the posy dropped from his fingers — he was, 
I believe, glad to get rid of it — and, leaning forward, 
he took Clothilde's hand in his. He was surprised that 
she did not resist. Her fingers lay in his grasp, pas- 
sionless and chill — like little pieces of snow. 

" Z did not understand your conduct," began Michael 
slowly, clumsily, " your message, with no reason, no ex- 
planation for denying to see me, and now — " 

" And now ? " flashed she. 
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14 THE HIGHWAYMAN 

*' You are distant, petulBnt, unlike yourself — unlike 
my Clotlulde." 

He was arrested by an impatient movement in the 
chair; for a second their eyes met. Within his hand 
her fingers lay motionless. 

" Contmuez, Monsieur," she said. 

For a minute almost, Sir Michael was silent. What 
more could be say? What more add? Deep within, 
beyond the surprise and mortification, he was a little 
pettish, a little angry. He, somehow, had not expected 
that Mademoiselle would treat him like this, rebuff him 
like the — like other women. He could not quite break 
away from the thought that be, in some degree, was giv- 
ing himself to her — making a bit of a sacrifice, though 
a pleasurable one. He had these ideas, I say, but do 
not think that Sir Michael was a prig ; far from it — he 
had only a natural pride ! 

" I had expected something different," began he at 
last. " I had not thought to be denied after so long a 
separation. I — " 

But again he was interrupted — this time more forci- 
bly. Mademoiselle bad snatched her fingers from his 
grasp and sprang to her feet — a little turmoil of black 
and white. 

" And is it, Monsieur," she gasped, *' that I should 
be your servant? To come when you call? Mon 
Dieii, is it that I can be alone — jamtutf Je ne suit 
pen votre poup^e, voire bijou, voire — Je n'ai pat vmdu 
WMM voir ce matin, but you have insist and now — 
voua -me grondee and to please — mot, votre poupig 
' — give me guelquei roses — diji faniet! " 

With a look of scorn she touched the rosea with her 
tiny foot, Whsi she said was true — the heat of the 
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fire had ravished their freshoeH, the bloom of their 
beauty . 

" You look for me to be at your will," the continued. 
" I am to receive at all the hours, to take your kistes — ■ 
to take voa bouquets indignet. Ciel! you wish to com- 
mand — my wishes are nothing." 

She stood before him trembling with a frail passion. 
She made, I suspect, a pretty enough picture with the 
strong blue of the walls behind her, the despised roses, 
a blot of gold, at her feet, her breast heaving beneath 
the meshes of her bodice; those onyx eyes flashing. 

Michael, too, had risen and was facing her, abashed. 

" Clothilde, forgive me," he said. 

"Forgive!" She laughed hysterically. " Croyez- 
vout, done, que je pardotme ti facilemenl le$ fautet 
tewhlablet in ceUet'Cit I thought that I would wed 
an hotame d'hoimeur, not a one that would insult his 
jUmciel " 

"Heaven forbid, that I should hurt you! I wished 
only to know in what I had offended. I only begged 
you to explain. Was it not natural that I should wish 
to see you, at once, after all these days? to kiss your 
cheek, to hear your lips frame words — " 

But for Michael it was a conversation of arrests. 
She dashed his eloquence aside with a stamp of her 
foot. 

F *' Mon Dieu, you try to cover yourself with some ex- 
cuses. C'est juste, bien jtute. Continuee, continuez 
juaqu'A mtntUt — s* vout le vovlez. Avec let hommet 
c'ett toujouri ainri. And — and I thought that you 
did love roe." 

" Did ! Clothilde, I swear. Of course I loved you — 
of course I — " 
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Mademoiselle recoiled as if struck. 

*' Did ! Loved ! " cried the little termagant. " You 
love me no longer, tenez. You wished to me see — afn 
de me le dire. You could not wait, it must be now. It 
rimtant; you come to quarrel, n'ett-ce pat, with me — 
la pauvre petite. You love some another. J'en luis 
s&re," 

She fixed her little frightened ejes on him, one hand 
raised to her forehead. Michael was amazed. 

" No, no, I swear." 

But it was useless; at his protest Mademoiselle 
laughed in his face — a grating, mirthless laugh it 
sounded to his ears. 

" Ah, Bwear, swear ! Jurex devant Dieu, li voui le 
votdez. Matt c'ett en vmn; you are cruet — cruel. 
Voui ne la'avez. jamaii aimSe." 

With a little moui she leaned back against the marble 
of the chimney-piece — eyes shut, lips compressed. 
For a minute, maybe, she stood thus, then, with a 
shudder, seemed to collect herself. Her hands became 
busy, plucking at the rings that loaded them; fever- 
ishly she snatched the baubles from her slim fingers. 
One, two, three, they fell and spun across the floor; 
but she was sightless to that; one only she kept in her 
hand — it was of pearls and diamonds — and held it 
out to him. 

" VoUA, le timoignage de notre engagement, notre 
bague de pingaSles, je voua la rendt. Ciel, eUe me 
bndel " 

She made a little move as of pain, and thrust the 
jewelled thing into his hand. 

" I did not think — so soon — to give you it back — 
so soon — Mait je voui renverrtu torn lei bijotue — the 
necklace, the fan, the studs — tout — tout. Vout ne 
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m'aimez pag; rxms aimez quelqu'une autre. You come 
to tell me jou could not wait and because I was vne peu 
dittrmte, fatiguie you talk of — Dieu! Dieul " 

With sobs, mumbled snatches of prayer, bitings at 
her ting rag of a handkerchief, she fell back in her 
chair, her face pressed against the blue satin cushion. 
At her side kneeled Michael, distress, bewilderment in 
his eyes. 

" Clothilde, Clothilde ! " he besought. But the hand 
he endeavored to take was snatched away, the sobs 
continued. Heavens, what an actress 1 

Then, presently, Sir Michael realised that it was 
useless, useless to beseech, apologise, make love — 
she was like a child. He rose sharply to his feet, and, 
striding to the window, glared out. From there he 
could see into Soho Square with its great houses and 
the green trees in the centre; they were moving in the 
wind; the bluff wind that was blowing the dust into 
currents and eddies — once, as he looked, a street ven- 
dor was hidden to the eyes in a rushing whirling col- 
umn. 

From behind him, in the room, came the sound of 
faint sobs and a ticking from the little French clock 
— the minutes seemed now to race, now to stand still. 
As to Sir Michael's thoughts, after the first rush of 
horror Mid amazement, he was wondering what he 
should do, and then, after a tolerable amount of specu- 
lation, decided — very wisely — that there was noth- 
ing to be done; he must wait; hope for a cessation or 
an interruption — he even wished for Mrs. Howard. 
So he stood by the window, hands clasped behind his 
coat tails, watching dully what went forward in the 
street. He beheld ladies swinging along in their chairs; 
a postchaise driven by a red-cheeked youth, a butcher 
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jog^ng on a gray hone, a yellow cur gnawing a bone, 
ju*t rescued from tbe kenoeL The wind still blew, 
the sun still shone, as when he bad, so blithely, arrived 
at Dean Street bringing his roses — only be was 
changed. His love and hopes seemed shattered, his 
plans and anticipations dead e'er they were scarcely 
bom. But did he seem like a man mute with sorrow, 
dumb with grief P I fancy not. He was passive be- 
cause he was nonplused, dumb because speech seemed 
useless ; at heart he was a little impatient of it all — 
certainly that heart was not broken. And yet, for the 
time, bis grief and dismay seemed very keen to him. 

Then, presently as he watched, a lull fell on the 
street, it lay deserted but for the cur that slunk off at 
the approach of another; into the lack of movement 
came a chair — the men trotting. Swiftly they passed 
down the street, stopped at No. 10; in a moment the 
head was raised and out sprang — Lord Fortington. 

With a stified ejaculation Sir Michael set his eyes 
closer to the window; he would await events, but his 
mind was busy. What was young Fortington doing 
here; was it not only yesterday that Mrs. Howard 
and her niece had left Fortington House? Had the 
young fool escorted them to town? Then he smiled 
as he heard the sound of voices below; Sambo was 
denying admittance again. And Mademoiselle it seems 
had also heard, for she had half risen from her chair. 

" Qu'ett qu'U y af " cried she. 

There was anxiety in her voice — a hoarseness ; she 
appeared to speak with difficulty. She was very pale. 

Seeing the distress in her eyes, Michael came for- 
ward. 

" What is the matter, dear? " he asked. " It is only 
young Fortington." 
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For a moment she was silent, then, with a little cry, 
clasped Michael's arm, 

" Je ne veux pat, je ne puis pai, le voir. Go, go to 
the corridor, hide if he come." 

Stung b; her miser;, the pleading in her eyes, Mi- 
chael turned to do as she asked him. It was too late, 
as he moved there came the sound of running footsteps, 
the door was burst open and in rushed Lord Forting- 
ton crying — 

*' Damme, Chloe, it's in the Gazette — I'm — " and 
he stopped as he saw MichaeL " O Lord! " ejaculated 
he. 

He was a pale-faced young man, bullet-headed, blue- 
eyed and freckled; remarkably thin in the leg, with 
a crook at the knee as if he were much in the saddle — 
which was the case. As he stood there now he looked 
like a schoolboy caught in a crime. Behind his back 
he was endeavoring to hide a crumpled news-sheet. 

I will be sworn that the French clock ticked sixty 
times before any one spoke; then it was Mademoiselle. 
She was extraordinarily composed; one would never 
have said that she Had been sobbing for twenty nunutes 
on account of a wounded heart — there were, at any 
rate, no unsightly rims around her eyes, 

" Milord Fortlngton," said she, '* I did not expect 
this, I am angry ; you are a diable ^^ a brute." 

The youth lowered his eyes. 

" Oh, I say, Chloe! " he ejaculated. He did not un- 
derstand that he ought to help Clothilde out of an ex- 
cessively awkward position. 

In the midst of another breath-catching pause Mi- 
chael held out his hand. 

'* May I see the news-sheet," said he ; "I did not 
look at it this morning." 
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At hJB question Fortington fidgeted. 

" Egad, Stanton, it's better you shouldn't — it's — '* 

But the black and white ladj interfered. 

" Donnez U & lui," she said faintly. 

Reluctantly Fortington handed it over, then sank 
poverless into a chair, his pale face flushed mulberry. 
He was a youth who thought much of fighting when 
he was not a combatant — but a scene like this — bah ! 
— it made him sick. 

The sheet was folded as if expressly — Michael in- 
stantly found what he sought. He read these words: 

" We are informed on high authority that the mar- 
riage between Sir M S n and Mademoiselle 

C C y of Street, not a hundred miles 

from the fashionable Soho Square, will not take place: 
Mademoiselle, it is asserted, is now affianced to the 
young Earl of F ton." 

With a gesture of impatience Sir Michael crumpled 
the paper in his fingers and let it fall to the carpet. 
Then he turned to Clothilde. 

" I understand now. Mademoiselle," said he, " you, 
too, had not seen the news-sheet this morning. Your 
refusal to admit me, then the acceding to my request, 
your coolness — your imperionsness — were all pre- 
arranged. You wished to pick a quarrel — to set me 
in the wrong. Clever, clever ! " 

" Monsieur! " cried the little lady indignant. 

" You had arranged something of the sort no doubt 
with Lord Fortington — poor young man, he could see 
no wrong in it ! And now, when throng the tattle of 
some servant the thing has leaked out, he could not 
contain himself but has come, at a trot, to talk over 
matters. Of course you wished to keep things hidden 
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for a time — it would not have l>een a prett; story even 
for London Bociety — a flirt is — " 

But he was stopped. They had ignored UtUe Fort- 
ington, treated him as a diild ; Michael had, certainly, 
not reckoned with him. But, all the while, he had been 
rebelling at this glaring injustice; thunder-struck that 
any one could speak this of his goddess — ClothUde 
aux yeux noirs. At the word " flirt " he was up in a 
flash, a glove in his hand. 

" Take that," he cried, and struck at Michael's face. 

The fingers of the glove flipped his cheek, for Fort- 
in^fton was above his wits with anger, and Michael 
laughed. He, too, was in a strange mood; hard and 
cynical with grief and wounded pride, 

*' What are you at, Fortington? " said he. " I give 
you Mademoiselle with all my heart, there is no need 
to quarrel — take her." 

But the amorous youth was in earnest ■ — one is often, 
you know, strangely earnest in youth; was he not 
Clothilde's champion? Champion to the sweet httle 
Clothilde who, by now, had collapsed, half fainting, in 
her chair. 

" I suppose," said the boy, " that I can defend ray 
honor and that of the lady? " 

Michael smiled ; truly the whole affair was somewhat 
whimsical; but he saw that it was useless to deny the 
hot youth — at any rate for the moment. 

" You want to fight? " He shrugged his shoulders. 
•' Very well ; you know my rooms — King Street, St. 
James's — or, rather, I must refer you to Captain 
Eitson who lodges at 19, Sackville Street." 

Fortington bowed awkwardly. 

" To-morrow will suit me — if it does you," said Sir 
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Michael shortly. He crossed the room, opened the 
door and was gone. As he descended the stairs he 
beard Clothilde sobbing, the sound of a shoTer of loud, 
boyish kisses and the words: 

" Henri, mon brave, vum. bravet " 
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CHAPTER in 

THE UNKNOWN 

SIR MICHAEL descended the stairs, snatched up his 
hat and gloves, and strode out into the street. It 
was difficult to gauge his mind and sensations at that 
moment, difficult to see how much grief struggled with 
the sense of wounded pride and ri^teous indigna- 
tion. Yet the very absence of any deep feeling shows 
clearly that his love for Mademoiselle Chamby had 
been no love at all — only a blind infatuation, which 
a shock such as this could shatter. Sir Michael, of 
course, did not, as yet, realise how baseless it had 
been ; but when a man thinks more of his wounded vanity 
than of his wounded heart it shows that that little 
organ cannot be much the worse. 

As he walked down the street — his emotions were 
too hot, too large, to be cooped in chair or chabe — r 
his thoughts were not of his " blighted hopes," or sor- 
row and " soul anguish," but thoughts concerning the 
remarks and innuendoes of his friends and of the town. 
Yet from this do not think him heartless, a man of 
pride; this sense of shame was indeed a healthy sign, 
showing how little was his affection for so worthless 
an object as Clothilde. Had he been completely in 
love he would have said: "I am heart-broken, the 
most wretched of men," or uttered some other trite 
cry of despair, in place of " Little flirt, she will make 
me the buffoon of London ! " And foj- this feeling of 
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ignominy I have great sympathy; it is nothing to boast 
of when one is jilted by a little French nobody just be- 
cause that nobody wishes to marry an Earl in place 
of a Baronet! 

He was half-way to King Street — striding forward 
in a turmoil — when his hand dianced to feel some- 
thing hard in his pocket; something which certainly 
had not been there on bis way to Dean Street. He 
paused at a street comer, where the wind was screened 
by a jutting doorway, and drew out between his fingers 
— the ring. It was a simple thing, but of exquisite 
workmanship, and containing pearls and diamonds of 
lustre and value; it had cost Sir Michael more than 
he cared to own — one does not at any time fancy the 
look of a gift that has been returned ; this was abhor- 
rent. 

Mademoisdle bad not been the recipient of one 
bijou alone — an infatuation ahnost always leads to 
more extravagance than Love with a capital L — and 
now, as he stood there in the street, he wondered if he 
would ever again see the other baubles — a pearl neck- 
lace, diamond shoe-buckles, a locket set with amethysts, 
a volume of poems bound in calf with marbled edges — 
very dear. The returning of the ring had added to the 
dramatic effect of Clothilde*B tirade ; the ring had to be 
given back, but the remainder — who knew? 

Then, while Sir Michael was in the midst of these 
speculations, the wind came round in au eddy and 
caused a shop-sign, beneath which he was unconsciously 
standing, to swing and creak on rust-clogged hinges. 

At the sound Michael looked up and carelessly read 
the inscription — it was done in faded white on a blue 
ground. 

" H. J. Homiman, Seller of Jewellery. Merchandise 
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from the East, etc. You are invited to walk in. To 
buj or to sell," 

The invitation amused Sir Michael; he amiled. Why 
not sell? Sell this morsel of dazzling metals, which 
was burning his hand, firing the indignity into his soul. 
It had cost him seventy pounds, if he could get fifty 
pounds for it he would sell; not otherwise. Why 
should be lose more than twenty pounds of good money 
because of a tricksy little mademoiselle? He was very 
bitter, you see. 

Having arrived at what, I consider, a very sensible 
coQclusiou Sir Michael entered the shop of Mr. H. J. 
Homiman. It was a strange place, not hy any means 
large; dark too, for the light came through bottled 
glass, and there was no other illuminant. So dark was 
it, indeed, that Sir Michael, coming from the sunshine 
and the keen blue skies, found it difficult to distinguish 
objects. His first impression was of a long, low room 
paneled to the stooping ceiling with oak — where the 
walls were perceivable; here, there, everywhere one 
found giant cupboards and cabinets, shells, tapestries 
and arras; on every hand were oddities and oddments. 
There were monstrous, bulging vases of blue and gold; 
mandarins; hideous, staring gods; masks; strange 
weapons — all from the East. Materials too : lustrous 
silks, intricate embroideries; carpets from Arabia and 
Persia; metal-work from India; knick-knacks from the 
Antipodes along with swords and guns, armour, lace, 
jewellery, ivories ; antiques from all parts of our world, 
brought to London in great merchantmen, which had 
sailed many a turquoise sea and many a steel one ; under 
bellying sails or skeleton rigging. 

Sir Michael saw all these things by degrees, as his 
eyes attuned themselves to the light, and all the while 
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straDge scents rose to his nostrils — the bre&th of 
cedar-vood, musk, spices, tea, and a medlej of others. 
Next, vaguely at flrst, he perceived the human contents 
of the curio shop. 

At the further end of the room he beheld the 6gure 
of a woman leaning across a narrov wooden counter. 
She was speaking — earnest] j he thought — to a little 
wrinkled man, who peered at something on the counter 
before him through hom-rimmed spectacles. The 
old man wore a beard — a thing not common in those 
days — and his face shone white in the opaque light. 
The ladj appeared indistinct, almost visionary, until 
Sir Michael's eyes had stared still longer into the 
gloom. 

It seems that he must have entered silently, for the 
pair did not appear to remark his presence and they 
continued talking. He could not catch the words — 
even if he had wished to play the eavesdropper — - 
but he could tell hy the sound of their low voices that 
they were finishing a conversation ; then came the clink 
of money and the lady said " Thank you," in a louder 
tone. She was selling, not buying, it seemed. 

And now he could see plainly the figure that stooped 
over the counter. She was tall, exquisitely propor- 
tioned and slim; against the dim confused colors of 
a sheet of tapestry he distinguished the sweeping out- 
line of her figure, clad in moss-green cloth< Above 
was the paleness of her face; plain to be seen was the 
curve of her cheek, the arch of her neck, but he could 
not discover the color of her eyes, the length of her 
lashes, or the form of her lips. 

These points, these intimate points, were denied to 
Sir Michael for the moment, but the figure, the poise of 
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her beaid, the hand that lay at her iide, were clearly 
visible. She wore a wide green hat with one sweeping 
plume; the brim came low over her right ear, but, 
from where Sir Michael stood, he could see the won- 
drous color of her hair ; in the dull light it shone like 
copper. She was, it seemed, a princess in a goblin 
cave. 

The further cbink of money sent Michael forward. 
The girl — she was little more, a blending of girl and 
woman — and the old man started ; neither had guessed 
at his presence. 

" One moment, sir, one moment if you please," said 
Mr, Homiman in a voice thin and reedy. " I am com- 
.pleting a. purchase. Is that correct, ma'am, two hun- 
dred and — " 

But the lady stopped him with a gesture, 

** Yes, quite correct ; thank you. Good-day.** And 
she gathered a httle pile of gold and a bundle of notes 
into her satchel; that completed, she turned to smile at 
the old man and started toward the door; but in a 
moment she paused, turned back, and whispered in the 
old man's ear. Then aloud: 

"You will remember." 

*' Certainly, ma'am, certainly." And Mr, Homiman 
looked shrewd behind his glasses. 

'* Thank you ; good-day," said the lady agaiiK Then, 
gathering up her skirt, she walked down the shop, 
picking her way between idols, boxes and rags and 
so to the door; the old man shuffled behind her. Sir 
Michael stood hack in the shadow, hat in hand. For 
a moment, as Mr. Homiman opened the door, and she 
passed out — why on earth Sir Michael had not done 
that pohtraess I cannot tell you; he was paralysed 
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perhaps — the sunlight streamed in and touched her 
hair; he saw, too, as she turned, the color of her eyes 
■ — thej were gray and tender. 

When the radiant vision had faded, and the door 
was closed, the old man came shuffling back. In the 
dim light he appeared like a grotesque beetle living in 
dusty comers, only moving to show some goods to a 
trusting ily. But Michael had few thoughts for him; 
his mind was following the Unknown. 

" Your pleasure, sir? " 

The voice struck out in the darkness, Michael's 
wanderings of thought had made him forget his errand, 
why he was standing in the little shop ; he had even for- 
gotten that he stood there. But these words — these 
servile, greedy words — captured his erring brain. It 
was to sell a ring. Of course ! 

" I wish to sell this," said he shortly, and held it 
forth. 

Mr. Homiman leant forward and took the ring; 
then moved to the counter and began to examine it 
under the large eye of a microscope. Our hero — 
for thus I must call Sir Michael — followed him ; he 
was bent on prying. He wished to behold the mer- 
chandise in which beauty trafficked. He was rewarded. 

On the polished sepia wood of the counter lay a 
tangle of gleaming stones. Even in that obscurity he 
could distinguish a rope of pearls — large and milky ; 
a diamond heart and a ring, almost plain — merely, 
indeed, a band of gold set with one large ruby. 

Mr. Horniman's scrutiny continuing — it seemed he 
could see in the dark with the ease of an owl — Sir 
Michael stretched out his hand, and, separating the 
jewels, drew forth the ruby ring; it seemed to fascinate 
him. But the movement attracted the old jeweller's 
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attention: with a Uttle exclamation he, too, stretched 
oat his hand. 

** Your pardon, sir, your pardon. But I promised, 
sir, that these things — these trumperies — should be 
kept hidden for a while — that I should not sell them." 

" Hidden ! " cried Michael. 

'* Indeed, sir, I speak truth. Though I have paid a 
good price for these — er — trumperies as I said, I 
have given my word, sir, to keep them six months be- 
fore I display or show them for sale." 

He seemed a garrulous, senile old wretch, which was 
what Sir Michael wished. He seemed in a fair way of 
learning more, even all, that Mr. Homiman knew of the 
Unknown. 

" So that is what she whispered to you — an injunc- 
tion ? " 

Mr. Homiman started. 

" Indeed, sir," he said, " you surprise me ; but, since 
you hare guessed so much, sir, I can do no harm in 
admitting that you are correct, sir. The lady whis- 
pered that.*' 

" They seem good gems thou^ you choose to de- 
spise them," continued Michael, holding the ruby ring 
between his eyes and the window. 

"Marry, sir, they are good enough; in fact, for all 
I call them trumperies ^ — it is a habit one falls into, 
sir, I do assure you — they are valuable jewels. But 
what you hold, sir, is of little worth, I do not advise 
you to buy it — took at these here. That heart is of 
Brazil diamonds; the ring which you hold of little 
value. The stone is no ruby but an amardine, worth 
a matter of twenty pounds perhaps — half the value of 
the ring with which you wish to part. You perceive 
that I am candid, sir? " 
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Michael stayed this flow of comment with a move- 
ment. Mr. Horniman glanced upward throu^ his 
spectacles. 

" No matter the values, I will take this ring and 
leave you mine. Is it a bargain? " 

A desire had entered Sir Michael's mind, a desire to 
possess the jewel which the Unknown had sold — it 
seemed, in a manner, as if it bdonged to her. A 
strange quixotic view I admit ; but there it was, and the 
young man gave way to it. 

" But, sir, the lady commanded — " 

" No matter, no matter. For you it is a good bar- 
gain — is that not enough? Egad, it is a thriving 
bargain, and you can rest quiet; I swear that no one 
save myself and one other shaU see the ring for all your 
six months." 

With a grin of pleasure Mr. Horniman nodded. In- 
deed, he was a despicable old wretch to barter his prom- 
ises for twenty pounds, though Sir Michael was equally 
to blame; but in truth he bad done so and there, 
for him, was an end of it. As to Sir Michael, he 
merely slipped the ring — gold, you will remember, 
with an amardine — into his pocket and prepared to 
leave the shop. But, on the threshold, he paused. 

" You know nothing of the ladyP " he asked keenly. 

Mr. Horniman glanced up from a jealous regard of 
his gain in the deal. He was a fitting god to rule over 
these grotesques and exotics. 

" Nothing, sir, nothing, your Honor. She was to 
me a stranger; but I trust she will return again. I 
gay that strangers with wares such as these suit me — 
I care not whence they come, sir. A wise man asks no 
questions," 
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With an Bugrj look Sir Michael turned and left the 
shop. 

" Pshaw," said he inwardly, " 'twas monstrous of the 
creature to speak thus, to insinuate against the Un- 
known. I should like to crush this obnoxious beetle." 

Sir Michael was quite ruffled. 
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PiOM the shop of Mr. Horniman, Sir Michael walked 
in the way of Sackviile Street For him it had 
been a morning of sensations, a matinee of shocks; al- 
ready, and it was not long past noon, he had been jilted, 
challenged to a duel, exchanged a ring — and thereby 
lost a matter of fifty pounds — fallen, more or less, out 
of love and fallen, more or less, in again. 

By this you must not think our Hero — with a great 
H — was as fickle as the little French mademoiselle. 
Indeed, he was nothing of the sort. To begin with, I 
exaggerate when I say that he had fallen in love again ; 
he was, to speak strictly, only interested, deeply in- 
terested in the Unknown. He wanted to know who 
and what she was; why she should sell jewels — and 
rare ones at that — and then wish to conceal her ac- 
tions. This had piqued his curiosity; the lines of her 
form, the color of her hair, her voice and, lastly, the 
tenderness — with just a little fear — in those eyes 
had piqued his senses; slightly stirred his heart; stifred 
the same heart which, so short a time before, had 
been so disillusioned. 

Arrived at Sackviile Street he asked for Captain 
Kitson ; but, finding Captain Kitson to be out, Sir 
Michael entered his rooms — I will tell you more of 
them anon — and wrote a note. 
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" Dbas Jack, — I have been forced into a fight with 
young Fortington ; dont blame me — I'm, as you 
know, no butcher. When he sends to you, will you act 
for me? It's to be to-morrow early — steel or lead 
as they like. You will guess the reason of the im- 
broglio from the news-sheet. Yours, 

*' Michael S." 

A business-like, masculine affair as It should be. 
Michael sighed with relief or weariness as he folded it; 
that done, he laid it on a table, and marched out. 

During the afternoon Sir Michael remained at King 
Street; for, I must tell you, he had an uncomfortable 
sensation that he was the talk, the butt of the town — 
and in that he was not far wrong. 

London, at that moment devoid of other scandal, had 
eagerly seized on this little morsel and waxed spiteful 
over it. In many a drawing-room, in many a coffee- 
house, in many a boudoir, and in the Park, eyebrows 
were raised at Sir Michael's name; folk smiled. 

" Sir Michael — little Chamby — you remember — 
jilted! — by gad! — for Fortington — No? — Indeed, 
yes — poor devil! — by a Frenchee — what? — Sir 
Michael. Little Chamby — " and all over again and 
again. Such, in truth, were the conversations, behind 
fan^, across tea-bowls, over cards, under trees. You 
will say that Sir Michael knew nothing of all this ; he 
did not definitely, but he knew London or rather the 
little fragment of London which dubs itself " Society." 
Also, on his return from Sackville Street, when passing 
along the Mall, he had seen two of bis acquaintances — 
Dick Therrold and Lord Ostly^ — nudge each other, 
and stifle a laugh. 
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Sir Michael had returned to his rooms flushed and 
mortified, and had, at once, ordered his man to pack 
his things, inform the landlord that he should want 
his lodgings no longer, and command a horse — a good 
blood horse — to be ready for him to-morrow. It hod 
been his intention to take mademoiselle, when they were 
married, down to Devonshire; now he would go there 
without her. He would flee from this city; this city 
of flirts and jilts, of gossip and whisperings; flee to 
the sweet country, to Devon, to Stanton Hall. He 
would live on the good red soil, wander amidst his own 
woods and fields ; wander where he could mount hills 
and catch the blue line of the sea beyond the curtain of 
the cliffs. He would have done with the world; six 
years of Life was enough. During all that six years 
twice only had he been down to Devon — three months 
out of six years — and then he had been bored ; terribly 
bored. But now he would be bored no longer; he 
would see to the estate, look personally into matters, 
shoot and hunt perhaps, study in the well-filled library 
(his father had been something of a book-worm); be, 
in fact, the thorough Squire, the ideal Englishman. At 
least he would have a trial at the ideal. 

You will, perhaps, observe that he took no account 
of the duel; it did not at all seem to interrupt his 
plans; and, indeed, why should it? Was he not one 
of the best swordsmen in London? It would, surely, 
be easy enough to disarm little Fortington, for he had 
no intention of hurting him — a scratch at most; far 
less did he wish to put an end to his valueless life. 
One thing only disturbed him, by leaving London he 
would, maybe, flee from the Unknown. Yet, how 
would it help even if he remained ; how should he find 
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her in tfaia world of atoms? She was, in very truth, 
Unknown. 

He was in the midst of depressing business when 
Jack Kitson came into the room. Sir Michael was, 
indeed, doing nothing less than ransacking a large 
bureau; finding and destroying old letters that still 
held subtle perfumes between their sheets. Amongst 
them he found odd things; a crumpled glove; dead 
flowers, brown as dust; the heel of a dainty shoe; an 
old dagger which had tried to pierce his lungs one dark 
night in Verona; pages of half-writtoi verse, pledges, 
notes, bills and bSUti-donx; these, and a score of other 
things, which he wished to tear and burn and forget, 
(O Youth, Youth, how strange, sweet and bitter, are 
the mementos which we keep of you! Happy they 
who can crush and hum them with fingers and with 
fire; for with many they are locked into the heart — 
our single safety-place — eternally with us.) 

Jack Kitson, then, came upon Sir Michael seated in 
a wilderness of weeds sprung from the fertile past; but 
he was too wise to remark the odd litter on the floor, 
and the torn and crumpled letters. He merely entered, 
and sank into a chair. 

*' Poor fellow," said he ; *' so you are to fight a baby." 

The captain was a lean, hard-faced officer with a 
heavy mouth and a pointed chin. Yet every other item 
of his physiognomy appeared insignificant, almost 
futile, when set in comparison to his nose ; it was, in- 
deed, a nose worthy of a second glance; for though 
by no means fat, it was of extraordinary length, com- 
ing down his face, like a ruled line, quite a number'of 
inches. In texture it was tough, inflexible and gristly 
— a soldier's nose without a doubt. 
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In character the Captain was what his appearance 
warranted; a keen fighter, a strong friend, a lover of 
life and its amenities. In camp, on the march, or in 
the battle reek, he was fearless, denying, resolute, un- 
complaining as a Spartan ; but, once away from duty, 
once on leave, he liked the " little fixtures " of life as 
he called them. He was not extremely luxurious, as 
his dress and his rooms would show, but he delighted 
in the best of everything. For instance his dress — 
when out of uniform — was always of some meagre 
color, a drab, a sepia brown, a black; there was no 
gold, no embroidery, no buckle or jewel about him, 
yet the cloth and the fit was impeccable, the cambric 
of his ruffles spotless, his hair powdered and arranged 
to a nicety. So, too, with his rooms; they might at 
first glance look bare as a barracks, yet one found 
plenty of padded chairs, a blazing fire; one would be 
offered rare wines, good tobacco, excellent snuff or an 
elegant dice box. Touching the last I must admit that 
the Captain was a firm believer in the joys of play; in- 
deed it was across the cards that Sir Michael first met 
him; it had been at Baden, three years back. 

In conclusion, I will say that he was an ardent ad- 
mirer of the poetry of Horace ; indeed never — not even 
on the battle-field — was he without a small, calf-bound 
copy of the Odea and Epodes. (From this fact you 
may deduce what you will.) 

On his entrance Michael had looked up with a start; 
he did not very much care that the Captain should see 
his occupation. He said nothing, and Kitson, having 
drawn a pinch of snuff up his long nose, began : 

*' So you've lost your girl, and are risking losing 
your breakfast to-morrow, eh? No, no man; IVe no 
intoition of insulting you; did you really think that 
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little yellow-pated monke; could stand up against you? 
But there is always a chance against the certainties; 
for instance a man could throw double sixes fifty times 
following. It's possible. But, there aint much 
chance of your being pinked by Fortington; for you 
it will merely mean a deucedly inconvenient drive at a 
damned inconvenient hour. Six o'clock, when one goes 
to bed at four, ain't exactly anything to praise the gods 
for, eh? " 

Michael smiled contentedly; it was pleasant to have 
this halm of running conversation on his sore feelings. 

" I'm only sorry, Kitson, that you should be put to 
such inconvenience." 

** Sorry ! What, man, d'ye think I'm off for a fight ? 
And a fight in which I shall see that jelly-eyed Forting- 
ton stuffed in the mud — though it is all for the jade 
of a Frenchee. Confound 'em all for a race of — " 

But Michael held up his hand. 

" Think, Jack, think," said he smiling, ** was not 
Clarice — Clarice aux EtoUes — a Lyonaise?" 

" Oh, come man — " 

Kitson smacked his lean shank; then, looking up, met 
Michael's eye and laughed — or rather Michael laughed 
and Jack roared. It seemed impossible that so vast 
a sound should come from so waspish a body; it was 
as surprising as a shout from a skeleton. 

" Ah, there are exceptions — always exceptions — 
and Clarice was one — poor Clarice ! " 

A pause followed, and the Captain snuffed. Sir 
Michael broke the silence. 

"I'm going out of London to-morrow — to leave 
London for I don't know how long. A year perhaps." 

"A year, Michael? By Jupiter's thunder, where 
the deuce are you going?" 
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"To Devon — to Stanton Hall in the county of 
Devon. I am to flee from town." 

" That's all very well, but how about patritB qais 
exiid le quoque fugitf " stammered EitsoD. " And 
what the devil will you do ? " 

He was all amazement. 

"Fann, study; shoot perhaps; hunt it is probable. 
To—" 

" Marry your cook and breed stable-boys," snapped 
the Captain. 

" No, I think not," smiled Michael; " I've had 
enough of women — women and their tongues. That's 
my reason — I'm sick, yes, sick of London and its So* 
ciety ; if I stayed here I should take to the bottle — as 
you have done," 

" Oh, damme ! " 

" Forgive me, Kitson, I meant the dice-box — you 
can't deny that! With the bottle you are not much 
worse than the rest of us, I don't blame you — why 
should I? I'm only weary of it all." 

Jack Kitson got to his feet, a smile was on his lips ; 
something like pity in his eye. 

"Have you done?" 

" Yes." 

*' Then let me confess I can't understand you ; that 
you should want to run away Uke a dog with a singed 
tail just because of a sore heart and tingling ear. 
Brave it out, show you don't mind who the Frenchee 
wants ; show that you don't care a click of the fingers 
if she prefers a dressed-up puppy to you. Ain't there 
as fine women in the world as ever? Take my advice 

— come to my rooms to-night, have a rousing evening, 
a quartette of claret-bottles — nwnc vmo pellite curas 

— a song or two, cards or dice — which you may pre- 
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fer. Then, at cockcrow, stuff your head into a bucket 
of cold vater, and you will be as fit as a new-laid egg 
for the fencing — it's swords by the way — and to- 
morrow you will have forgotten this thinness of your 
skin. You are not the first man who has been jilted. 
What are a few old hags, a print-seller, and a score of 
dirty little pen-wielders in Grub Street? Nothing to 
make this fuss about. You, the man who fought for 
the Margrave with his last hope — who pricked Signor 
Danielo, who wanted to play against the rascal Hol- 
stein, who — " 

" Shut up, Kitson," put in Michael ; " it's decided — 
I give up the world." 

"And the flesh — and the devil?" 

" The first can go to the last for all I care.** 

What a way to treat a man; this flippancy, this 
mockery of his love, his grief and indignation! He 
did not perceive • — you or I would not have in his posi- 
tion — what wisdom lanky Jack Kitson had spoken ; 
did not realise that in him he had as staunch a friend 
as men can flnd. 

But Kitson did not care for the other's irritation, 
he had, indeed, anticipated it. So he moved over to 
the window and yawned; it was a prodigious yawn, 
which made you see two rows of perfect teeth. 

*' All's arranged, then, for to-morrow," said he. 
" Seconds, weapons, doctors — egad, what a fumble to 
make over the spitting of a cockerel. If you don't 
want to drown or play away your sorrow I will arrive 
here in a chase at 5.30, and pray the gods it won't 
rain." 

" Thank you," murmured Michael. He was seated 
before the fire, his back to Kitson ; he did not know that 
his friend was on the point of departure, 
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At the door Kitson paused, eyes wandering regret- 
fully over the litter on the floor. What a chance for 
renuniBcences, for teasings, winks and blinks! How 
well he remembered the owner of the shoe, the heel of 
which lay before him! But he knew it was not the 
time. 

" The bottles start at nine precisely," said he> and 
went out. 
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SIR MICHAEL, left to himself, continued to ponder, 
dwelling with his own inelancholy thoughts; but 
two hours of this introspective conversation was enough 
— one must, it seems, be a philosopher in order fully 
to appreciate one's own self for any lengthy time. 
And thus, when the clock had ticked off one hundred 
and twenty seconds since the Captain's departure and 
was, in fact, striking seven, Sir Michael rang for his 
man, and ordered his green satin suit to be prepared. 
Much to his own surprise — and to yours, also, I sus- 
pect — he wished to go to Jack Kitson's. He would 
go, too ! And here I may as well say that his man was 
one Pierre, a Swiss bom in the Jura; an excellent iel- 
low, who spoke English almost equal to his master's, 
and half a dozen other tongues as well; who was dis- 
creet, intelligent; shortish in height, of a pale complex- 
ion under chestnut hair — he wore his own tied with a 
black riband — with a wide mouth and blue eyes which, 
on occasion, came together into a squint. His wages 
were ample, and he was of a frugal mind; there was but 
one thing, I believe, he loved beside his master and his 
natal land — that thing was Dutch cheese. With these 
words I will dismiss him ; he has no great part to play 
in my tale, yet without him Sir Michael would often 
have been at a loss. 

At 8.30 P. u. behold Sir Michael, resplendent in em- 
41 
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erald Mtin and emerald hose, arrived at Saekville 
Street; where already were assembled a dozen or so 
similar gorgeous gentlemen — all in the Captain's par- 
lor. In the centre of the room was a long taWe of 
reflecting mahogany, bright with silver candle-sticks 
and glasses ; there was wine, too, in beautiful decanters, 
with cards and a dice-hox; snufiF, pipes, and fragrant 
tobacco in china jars. A fire burnt on the hearth — a 
fire which gave thoughts of hot milk-punch to many 
of the guests — while placed around the table were 
comfortable diairs of elegant Caroline pattern. The 
waUs were sparsely hung with prints, while on the 
mantel-shelf stood a little bust of Horace. As I have 
said, the Captain was a man of comfort — luxury if you 
like — hut of no ostentation. He liked warmth, good 
wine, cards, and a jolly supper — the last, by-the-bye, 
was preparing in an adjoining room — but he had no 
love of superfluous extravagance. 

As Sir Michael entered all the gentlemen looked up. 
They noticed that there was something a little wild in 
his eyes, a httle strange; it was obvious that here was 
a man come to drown his melancholy thoughts in ruby 
wine; to cover his bruised sensibilities in the clacking 
of the dice-box and the flutter of cards. 

"Gad, you've come; I'm delighted," said Kitson to 
Michael. He betrayed no surprise. 

" Delighted to behold you," echoed fat Foulks of the 
Guards, languorously taking snufF; but be nudged his 
neighbor as if to say " Poor Devil," and Michael saw 
the movement. But now he was heedless of it ; let them 
think, do, insinuate what they wished, what did he care 
I — to-morrow he would be dead or on his way to Devon ; 
to-night he was to forget. Before dawn he might be 
ruined, a winner improbably (he had indifferent luck), 
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drunk for a certainty. (These in reality were strange, 
delicious, abominable dayi; yet, for us, a wonderful 
tincture of romance pours through them!) 

To-night Sir Michael was determined to ignore, be 
even oblivious of, these nudges and innuendoes; he 
meant to enjoy himself so far as he might, and gain 
what he could from the doubtful pleasures of wine and 
cards. So, with this determination, he set himself with 
the rest, at the long polished table, where the candle- 
light fell discreetly on golden guineas, moon-white sil- 
ver, crisp notes; on glasses, cards, jewelled hands, lace 
ruffles, and velvet cuffs. 

In such a frame of mind Sir Michael played on into 
the night; and he lost steadily, persistently, dully. 
Truly, Fortune was a jade for him that day. 

At midnight — or thereabouts — they moved to the 
other room for supper; supper and more wine. Then 
came toasts and bibulous songs, the rhythm beaten with 
knives and glasses (how the wine slipped over the 
rims!). But though Sir Michael strove to drive down 
his cares — to which was now added the loss of five 
hundred guineas — melancholy held him. The lights 
and glitter hurt his eyes, the laughter, the songs irri- 
tated his ears ; and though he permitted his glass to be 
refilled the moment that it was vacant, he drank for 
obhvion, from determination, not for enjoyment. 

When a return to the card-room was afoot Michael 
followed the others hstlessly; it was no allurement for 
him that he might win back his losings ; he cared neither 
if he gained or lost. He somewhat envied young 
O'Mara who was sleeping, like a child, beneath the sup- 
per-table, cuddling a flagon-shaped decanter, the con- 
tents of which crimsoned his mauve breeches. Truly, 
Sir Michael was working himself to a pitiful condition, 
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and, as the hours frfl away, he was extremely sorry for 
himself. 

Before midnight he had played cards — faro for the 
mOBt part — but now he joined the group round Kitson 
and the dice-hox. It seemed a more lively pastime, it 
was even pleasant to hear the rattle of the ivory knobs 
against their leather prison. 

And now luck turned ; in a twinkling — for they 
played high — his five hundred guineas was before him ; 
within the hour they had mounted to seven hundred, at 
the end of two, near twice that sum was beneath his 
fingers. 

" Stap me," said Foulks between his teeth, " the man's 
got the devil's own luck." 

And for a time it seemed as if he had; then, gradu- 
ally. Fortune turned away and the gold and notes were 
reduced to nine hundred pounds or so. 

Now, for it was growing late, many had fallen away 
from play ; wine and punch had rendered them helpless, 
they lay in their chairs like stuffed figures that had been 
dug in the middle, arms hanging loosely at their sides. 
On the table lay the wreck of the evening; cards, over- 
tipped glasses, scattered snuff, a broken pipe, little 
heaps of gold, bundles of bank-notes ; the light from 
the guttering candles fell on tired, flushed faces greedy 
with gain, wan through loss, or heavy with false slum- 
ber. The fire had died though the room was insuffer- 
ably hot, reeking with the fumes of tobacco and spilt 
wine. 

Michael, I assure you, was thankful when the last 
man of their group let fall the dice-box and jerked for- 
ward with a stupid chuckle, his nerveless arm sweeping 
a glass to the floor. Kitson alone was facing him now ; 
on him the heat, the excitement, the frequent potations 
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had had but little effect — he was, by far, too old a 
campaigner. Perhaps the long bridge of his nose had 
added one deeper tint to its color, perhaps his eyes 
were a little blood-shot; that was all. And Michael? 
True he had drunk deep — and he was not hke the Cap- 
tain who could swallow a barrel of hquor and walk a 
rope — but that night wine had had little effect upon 
him ; he was merely blurred in sense and perception, there 
was nothing fuddle-headed about him, nothing of heavy 
sleep as with the others. Certainly he would not object 
to a nap, but it did not seem imperative. 

For a time Jack Kitson played with the dice-box in 
silence ; then flung it down. 

" Had enough of this pleasant hell, eh? ** he asked. 

** Many hours back ; it is a poor anmsement." 

" I always think that — afterward. But you took 
my advice ; do you regret it ? " 

With a shrug of the shoulders, Michael rose wearily 
from his chair. 

" No, I forgot — for a time ; now Pm too clear 
headed." 

Then, crossing the room (none too steadily I admit), 
he went to the window, drew hack the curtain, wrenched 
apart the shutters. Throwing up the sash, he leaned 
out into the sweet air. ^ 

It was near four of the clock on a pure June morning ; 
the wind of yesterday had died and the cool atmosphere 
was stilL Though the sun was not up, the outer world 
was alive with a soft luminosity, without shadow or con- 
trast. 

Michael bent eagerly to the air; it was cool to his 
flushed cheeks. He saw, with eyes a little vacant, the 
pale green of trees in a neighboring square, from their 
leafage came the twitter of speirrows. It was gooc^ 
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indeedt when the ghost of a breeze blev on his burning 
eyes ; he opened his mouth to draw a draught into his 
lungs. 

Presently Eitson came up and laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

" Come, man, and rest ; remember you have to spit a 
lark within two hours, spit him so as not to damage his 
feathers. You want rest ; in a bed, too, not like these 
swine round their trough. You are right to like the 
air. Faugh, how it smells ! " 

They turned back into the room — which, as you can 
fancy, was more than ever unwholesome-looking with 
daylight gushing through the window, shaming the wild- 
eyed, guttering candles — and, gathering together his 
winnings, Michael followed the Captain from the apart- 
ment. They crossed the landing and entered a bed- 
room. 

** Here," siud iTack, '* lie and sleep for an hour ; a 
coach comes for us at five, together we will go to King 
Street, where you may change your clothes, if you wish 
— and get your skewer. And the money ? It's devilish 
uncomfortable to carry eight hundred odd guineas in 
your pocket. You can have notes for the lot if you 
care to — I've got enough of 'em." 

" Thanks — presently," said Michael. " I want to 
sleep now." 

He was sitting on the bed, his coat and wig flung on 
the floor. An over-powering desire for sleep had seized 
him. 

** So I thought, I will call you at five — ^"tisnt long,'* 
said Eitson, and, turning, left the room. 

At five o'clock, when the sun was peering into the 
card-room at 19, SackviUe Street, a coach drew up out- 
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Bide with EUch an abominable rattle that it roused one 
or two of the sleepers and made them wonder if it were 
not time that their Johns and their Jameses were 
come to hear them in sedans, still drunken and drowsy, 
to their respective dwellings. 

At the sound of wheels Jack Kitson sprang from a 
chair in the supper-room, alive on the instant, with all 
his keen senses on the alert. He went at once to his bed- 
room where Sir Michael Uj slumbering, but he did not 
immediately wake him. 

First he took a worn despatch box from an oaken 
chest, unlocked it, counted out eight hundred guineas 
in notes, and exchanged them with eight hundred 
guineas in gold from Sir Michael's winnings. It was 
a considerable sum to take at a short sitting even in 
those days, and the Captain's eyes gleamed a little curi- 
ously as he fingered the money. 

The exchange done he moved to the bed, and for a 
moment paused to look at the man who lay there. 
Bough in manner and speech, coarse, a real soldier of 
fortune, his heart, his head or his soul (as you hke) 
possessed some virtues beyond his paramount one — 
bravery. There was still a tenderness on occasion in 
that hardened heart, still a softening, a pity. Above 
all, he could be as good a friend as God's greatest saint. 

Lightly now he touched Michael's arm. 

" Come, man, up and into the sunshine ! " 

Michael sat up ; though no campaigner like the Cap- 
tain, he had served enough to have his senses quick 
within a minute of waking; now he knew all about him- 
self, even after this night of revelry. Indeed it took 
little time for Michael and the Captain, wigged and 
booted, to be in the coach. In Sir Michael's bosom — 
between the cambric of his shirt and his skin — was a 
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bundle of notes to the value of eight hundred pounds ; as 
well he possessed seventy guineas in a leathern purse. 

Aa they drove awaj from Sackville Street, a sedan 
was just starting from the same door ; through the glass 
they saw the red cheeks and the swollen eyelids — still 
closed in sleep — of young Oltfara. 

*' Poor boy," said Kitson, " he has barely finished 
nineteen years." 

At six o'clock — how we march to time in this chap- 
ter — the pair arrived at the rendez-vous — Bam Elms, 
It was a meadow circled by the sweet-running Thames, 
which here goes round in a willow-hemmed semicircle — 
very convenient. 

En route they had called at King's Street, where Sir 
Michael had exchanged his emerald satin suit for one of 
coffee-colored cloth. Then, too, had he ordered Pierre 
to be at Richmond at nine of the morning, astride a 
horse and leading another for himself. He was de- 
termined to ride straight away — if he were alive; the 
baggage could come by pack-horse or coach, as Pierre 
willed. Sir Michael could not endure the restriction of 
a chaise, he must be active and free while any thought 
of yesterday and of London — poor London ! — was in 
his mind. Oh, how the thoughts came whirling back 
after the empty reprieve of that wild night ! 

It is of set purpose that I give you a scant account 
of the duel, for what, after all, is a scrape between a 
hero and a half -fledged lordling? Nothing for me to 
waste ink over. 

There were (as you need no telling) all the adjuncts 
of a fight; principals, seconds, doctors, etc. A few 
preliminaries in the dew-wet grass, under spreading 
frees and a faint sky; then the measuring of distances 
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and swords, the given word and the rattle and cut of 
steel. 

This was a short affair; half a score of passes, an at- 
tempted feint on Fortington's part — who, you may as 
well know, was pale as milk — and Michael had pinked 
him in the right hreast. With a little gasp the youth 
fell, bis sword losing its slim length in the long grass. 

Next came the rush forward, not too quick (a man 
must not be over eager at the spiking of such a brat), the 
careful examination of the doctors, and the nodding of 
heads. 

" Egad, a mere scratch! " 

*' A pox-mark." 

*' A beauty-spot — excellent, well-judged." 

There was a laugh, and Fortington, wrapped in a 
Toguelaure, was given a sip of aqua vita and helped to 
his chaise. 

The rumble of wheels came next, and the field was left 
just as it had been an hour ago, save that the grass — 
some farmer's growing crop — was trampled and 
showed a few blades just touched with crimson. 

And Michael was on his way to Richmond and the 
coimtry =— to Elysium. Farewell to town ! 
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CHAPTER VI 

A HALT AT WINTEBSLOW 

A MORNING of hot sunshine had given vay to an 
afternoon of hard white clouds sailing against a 
blue sky with a raw breeze, breathing rain, coming up 
from the west. All the day Michael had ridden, with 
Pierre behind him, along the road that leads from Lon- 
don to Devonshire. 

At the end of a breakfast with Kitson, taken at Rich- 
mond, he had set out as the clocks were striking nine 
and, since that hour, once only had they stopped to 
change horses and to eat; for Michael, though dog- 
weary, had determined to keep on. To-morrow he 
would idle, to-morrow he would not care, but to-day, he 
must feel leagues between himself and London. There 
were wild exaggerated ideas in his mind of what had hap- 
pened; his heart was bitter. He railed against the 
World, against his friends, against the follies and vanities 
of humanity; above all — as was to be expected — he 
railed against women. For the time, I admit, he was a 
somewhat foolish young man, to whose warped percep- 
tion the perfidy of mademoiselle, the insolence of young 
Fortington, the innuendoes of his friends appeared mon- 
strous — unbearable. In his own mind he was the man 
most to be pitied in England. 

It was now between five and six o'clock, and the chalk- 
white clouds had turned gray and misty as the couple 
of travelers rode up the steep hill out of Nether Wallop 
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— Sir Michael, as usual, in frost, and Pierre fifty yards 
or 80 to the rear. Thej had changed horses at Basing- 
stoke, where St. Michael had left the good mare that he 
had ridden for the larger part of the day; now he was 
astride a great dun-colored creature, a bit heavy in the 
hock, a trifle clumsy at the shoulders, but strong and, at 
times, swift. 

It had been Sir Michael's intention to press on to 
Salisbury — a matter of another twelve miles or so — ■ 
but as he breasted the hill and beheld the menacing sky, 
and felt the rain in the wind, he had a strong inclina- 
tion to turn back and seek shelter at the modest inn of 
Nether Wallop. Then he recollected that, between this 
and Salisbury, stood a lonely hostelry — he had baited 
or rested there once — set in a dip of the downs. They 
could seek its shelter, even rest for the night if the rain 
came; for Sir Michael, though fierce and self-communi- 
cating as a dethroned king, still did not wish for a wet 
jacket. 

As they continued along the bleak road, the wind was 
even a trifie chill under the clouds that were thickening 
and darkening shade by shade. Pierre, to tell the truth, 
was cursing under his breath with a frequwicy that made 
it well-nigh continuous; he was, in fact, horribly stiff 
and sore in the seat — eight hours in the saddle was too 
much for him after half a year of I^ndou idleness. 
He envied the men who were following with his master's 
baggage in a rough chaise, and at a more leisurely pace. 

Within ten minutes the rain started, fitfully at first, 
and in almost playful gusts, then with more persistence. 
Up here on the downs there was no shelter, no trees by 
the way-side; the scattered clumps of beech or fir were 
far away to left and right and, near the road, only small 
juniper bushes speckled the turf. In a dip of the way 
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thej stopped and Pierre unstrapped, first his master'si 
and then his own cloak, from the crupper of his horse. 
But even with these wrapped tight around them, the rain 
was deucedly vetting. 

It was with a shock of gladness that Sir Michael, 
having capped another undulation — the road, you must 
know, rises and falls like the hack of a caterpillar — 
saw below him the desolate inn — WJntcrslow Hut, its 
name — set in a little patch of trees. 

** We will stay there," called back Michael, pointing 
with his whip. Behind him, Pierre praised Heaven. 

As they approached the inn door — a good aiough 
bouse, around which stood a pond, a fairish patch of 
garden and a large huddle of out-houses — a chaise was 
being pulled to tiie rear by a couple of men. At the 
si^t Sir Michael frowned; there were other travelers 
it seemed ; he had wished to be alone. But in a moment 
bis frown turned to a look of perplexity, and then joy 
thrilled him. A sound from above bad attracted his at- 
tention — the rasp of a shaking window; he raised his 
eyes and beheld that which he least looked to see. 
Through the window, against which the rain was driving, 
looked the Unknown ! 

It was with a smile — the first which had moved his 
lips for many hours — that Sir Michael dismounted and 
rapped at the inn door. He was praising Heaven for 
the rain as fervently as Pierre had cursed it. 

Then the door opened and the host appeared. He 
was a typical fellow, red In the cheek, full in the paunch; 
a man who looked as if he were determined to forget the 
loneliness of his dwelling with the material pleasure of 
food and drink. With a bow and a rubbing together of 
plump, and none too spotless, hands, he began. 

It appeared that there was no difficulty about a room; 
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certainly there should be one for bis Honor, one for 
his Honor's servant, and one for his Honor's horse. 
A change of horses? No, he feared that was imposri- 
ble; that would have to be managed at Salisbury — 
eight miles or so from here — at the White Hart, the 
George, the — No, He feared that he could not give 
his Honor a private room. His house was made up of 
bedrooms and a large dining-parlor ; his guests were 
usually swept in hy the elements — he did not use these 
words, nor the exact sense of them, but this was what 
he implied — and he liked all the spare space for beds. 
Not but what many honorable and renowned gentlem^i 
had slept there! Indeed, only last week, he had received 
ray Lady Ogelby and Sir James and the Earl of — He 
feared that his Honor must take supper in the parlor^ 
there were but three other guests ; a man from the Win- 
terboumes, a gentleman on the road to London who was 
already a-bed — he had taken a chill — and a lady — 

But Sir Michael held up his hand, be was weary 
of standing in the porch ; the man's tongue was Uke a 
torrent I 

*'I can sup, as you say, in the parlor; if the lady 
has no objection I have none," said he hypocritically. 
*' Now show me my room — you can continue, if you 
wish, as we go.'* 

And so, with a running fire of conversation^ — or 
rather of comments — on the weather, his kitchen, his 
cellar and Heaven knows what beside, " Mine Host " led 
Sir Michael to a moderately-sized apartment, plainly 
but comfortably furnished. There he left him with a 
promise of an excellent supper within the hour. 

Alone, Michael threw aside his water-soused cloak and 
sat down in a chair. He was tired, certainly tired — ' 
a night of cards and drink, a duel and an eight hour 
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ride vith only a snatch of sleep must t^ on the most 
virile; but though Michael was ceri^ainly vearj, and 
though his limba were enjoying the laxity and ease of a 
rest, and his eyes almost mechanically closed, his mind 
was busy with the riddle of the Unknown; the thouj^t 
of her awakened his drooping spirits to an astounding 
degree. 

The coincidence was certainly amazing; that these 
two — just a nondescript He and a glorious She — ■ 
should choose the same small inn in all wide England; 
He and a She who only yesterday had encountered, by 
chance, in a little jeweller's shop; but a She who, for 
the time, had so dazzled and bewildered him, that he had 
bought a ring which she had sold, and been himself 
thereby considerably the loser. Ah, the ring! Sir 
Michael searched in his pockets. Of course not! Fool 
that he was — be had left the ring in town. It lay, 
without a doubt, in the pocket of a pair of apricot-col- 
ored breeches. 

Truth to tell, all through that day's ride Sir Michael 
had thought little of the stranger ; he somehow imagined 
that she had passed from his life as completely and 
definitely as Mademoiselle Chamby ; that her appearance 
has been brief and elusive as a dream. Her face and 
form had only remained in his mind as those of a beauti- 
ful picture once seen, which can be recollected at wUl, 
but which one does not hope, or at any rate expect, to 
see again in the future. It had been like that to Sir Mi- 
chael, and, bdiold, here they were beneath the same roof, 
about to sup together at the same board! 

Now all thoughts of Mademoiselle Clothilde and of 
London had vanished from his brain ; his thoughts were 
busy only with this woman, whom yesterday he had en- 
countered in Mr. Homiman's little shop. His minil 
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was busy with what be could recall of that swift episode; 
be endeavored to remember the wards she had spoken, 
the look, the intonatioo. The passing interest of yes- 
terday returned doubled; be was afire with curiosity, 
with admiration. 

A knock sounded at the door, and Pierre entered, 
bearing the small valise which be had carried all day be- 
hind his saddle. His entrance set Michael to a new kind 
of thought; he must wash away tbe dust of travel, have 
his clothes and boots brushed and cleaned — at once, 
too. How could a gentleman sup with a lady, as he now 
was? 

When, nearly an hour later. Sir Michael descended to' 
the parlor tbe curtains were drawn across the windows 
and the room was ^ven over to candlelight and tbe 
glow of a fire, though without the world was still toler- 
ably luminous under the sodden gray clouds. But 
" Mine Host " (I will adhere to that antiquated term) 
considered that things were more cheerful and more to 
the taste of his guests when curtains were drawn and 
logs lighted, even on summer's first day. Sir Michael 
entered, found tbe place empty of life, and turned to 
survey its contents. 

They proved to be simple — tbe ordinary odds and 
ends of an inn parlor, A stout oak table and dresser, 
oak chairs stiff and upright, two arm-chairs boasting 
faded cushions and a settle — very antique. In a cor- 
ner stood a long clock, near the window a fiddle-shaped 
weather-glass, on the walls hung a few prints, two 
warming-pans and a dim mirror. Tbe room was by no 
means luxurious, and Michael wondered idly concerning 
the quality of the supper, tbe preparations for which 
were already displayed, A cloth covered the centre 
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table and bore on its white surface a plate, some bread- 
crumbs and a glass, at the bottom of which were left the 
bubbling dregs of beer. It appeared that the gentle- 
man from Winterboame had supped already. 

Then, with a new thought in his mind Sir Michael 
smiled; whatever the quahty it would be a supper 
tete-h-tete. 

A waiting-maid entered and busied herself at the table 
arranging the places (there were two) and clearing 
away the remnants of a meal which that anomalous gen- 
tleman of Winterboume had consumed. Sir Michael's 
eyes were looking into the Ore; by an absurd fancy the 
flames brought to his mind a vision of the Unknown. 
He was, indeed, seeking for her face amid the coals and 
burning wood, when he heard behind him the echo of a 
footstep, the sound of an opening door, and the whisper 
of a woman's dress. In an instant he was on his feet 
and bowing. 

She stood in the doorway, outlined against the dark- 
ness, bathed in the mellow light of candles. She was 
robed, as she had been yesterday, in moss-green, but she 
was hatlesB now and he could behold the full glory of 
her hair; it was drawn back lightly from the white brow 
and, falling on either side, framed the perfect contour 
of her face, while to her left shoulder fell a curling ten- 
drU. 

Her head was held bi^, end there was a look of sui> 
prise in those gray eyes, a curl, a little disdainful, on the 
crimson lips. For a few moments she stood silent, one 
delicate hand at her throat, then she spoke. 

" I fear, sir, that I am intruding. I was not aware 
that you were here — indeed, sir, I understood tiiat I 
should be alone." 
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Her Toice was a little imperious and compelling: it 
struck one that she could commaad, and yet she was a 
mere prl — twenty-two at most. 

" Madam, I fear that it is I who intrude ; but, alas, tia 
necessity. The landlord informed me on arrival that 
there was but one parlor for four guests." 

"Pour?" 

" So, madam, he told me. There is a gentleman from 
Winterboume — if you know where that is you are wiser 
than I — another gentleman on his way to town who is 
already asleep — having captured a chill — yourself 
and — your humble servant," 

He bowed again, smiling, and then, as there was no 
response, continued: 

" I can, of course, madam, take my supper in the 
kitchen — in the stable — (you may take my word for 
it he bad no intention of doing either) if my presaice 
inconveniences you, but I had thought that the landlord 
would have asked your permission — " 

" This, sir, is the first that I have heard of you. Or, 
stay, there was a traveler who came, muffled to the eyes 
against the rain — I had forgot. Are you he? " 

" You would have been clever indeed to have recog- 
nised in me the traveler who rapped at the door in a 
cloud of water." 

There was a pause, and the girl came forward. For 
a second she stood motionless by the table, then she gave 
a little gasp and clutched at the back of a chair. Mi- 
chael wondered, as she smiled a little wanly; he had not 
noticed that a spurt of flame had leaped up and il- 
lumined bis features. 

" And now," said he, " I will pull the bell and we will 
sup — that is if you have no objection? " 
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The UnkDown glanced up quietly; a strange look 
was in her eyes, a look of doubt and something akin to 
fear Michael thought. 

" Objection, sir, why should I object? '* queried she. 

But there was a shade of nervousness in the voice. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

TWO AT SDFFEE 

TO Sir Michael's mind the supper began disappoint- 
ingly, for it seemed as if his companion were un- 
willing to speak ; as if she merely tolerated his presence. 
To the few odd remarks — soulless things concerning 
weather, roads, and the like^ — she returned answers, 
cItiI enough, but not gracious ; yet, in spite of her silence, 
her aloofness, she had lost that imperiousness with which 
she had met him. Indeed she now seemed a trifle timid, 
almost fearful ; altogether a different creature from the 
girl — she was scarce a woman you must know — who 
had entered the parlor so short a time back. It was 
a little odd. 

Then, as the meal wore on, Michael grew impatient 
with himself, irritable at his faint-heartedness. Was 
the golden opportunity to slip by unused? Here he 
had been afire with the knowledge that his Unknown was 
beneath the same roof as he, was to sup with him, and 
he was sitting mum as a Quaker ! 

With an inward resolve he decided that not another 
minute should pass before he again endeavored, and 
more persistently, to break down the barrier of silence. 
So, drinking a glass of claret to the determination, be 
turned boldly to the lady. 

"It is a strange coincidence, madam," said he; *'do 
you not think so? " 

With something near a shudder -— at anj rate a 
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quiver of the nerves — she turned her back toward 
him, 

" Coincidence, sir? I am at a loss — " 

" It is to be pardoned. It is seldom that a woman 
remembers a man, ae a man does a woman. Yet, I con- 
fess that, in this case, I thought that you had recollected ; 
but I was mistaken — or, perhaps, you were." 

"Sir, I have little knowledge of your meanings — or 
of you." 

" Neither, madam, have I much of you; but I remem- 
ber seeing a lady — as like you as a rose to its twin — 
in London so recently as yesterday, in the shop of one 
Mr. Homiman." 

With the raising of her brows the Unknown tried to 
show surprise, hut her cheeks had flushed crimson. 

" You are he who stood in the dark? your pardon, sir, 
I had — " She stopped — the lie would not pass the 
lips. Next she moved her hand to her brow as if in 
perplexity ; it was boldly done, but her eyelids flickered ; 
that showed the artifice. 

" The same, madam." Michael inclined his head. 

" Your pardon, sir,** said she a little breathlessly. 

Now he saw some little advantage. 

" Madam, it is I who should ask grace for making 
a chance encounter excuse for conversation — without 
an introduction. But, by my faith, I do not care for 
supping and remaining dumb, do you? " 

The frank question, the humor in his eyes, bis boy- 
ishness disarmed her — the ice was broken. With a 
little laugh (how sweet it sounded !) she pushed back her 
chair; supper was finished. 

*' No, I admit that I do not, but I am accustomed to 
it; what we are used to often passes unheeded." 

The sentence done she rose and came toward the 
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dying fire ; Michael followed her movements and placed 
a chair. She took it, blushing. It seemed that it was 
novelty for her to be waited on. 

" Indeed, 'twas a trifle whimsical," began Sir Michael. 
" Two guests, chained by weather, feasting ( pass the 
word) together and remaining silent, save for a couple 
of random remarks. Surely — do you believe in Fate? 
> — it was a whim of that monstrous personage to whirl 
us on the self-same day from London, whirl us along 
the self-same road and cast us together here. It was a 
prank that one should not ignore, not dismiss with a nod ; 
it was, indeed, to my mind, no prank, no chance, hut 
Destiny." 

He had begun to speak gaily, he ended with some- 
thing of seriousness in word and expression. 

"Why should Destiny concern herself with — with 
you and me? " asked the girl. 

"Why not with us as with kings, princes, and 
popes?" said Michael. "It is more than chance that 
has brought us together; — twice — between two sun- 
risings," 

" Sir, you give things too much importance. We 
meet to-day, we met yesterday — in a shop. Think! 
you might have been any other man, I any other 
woman — " 

" You might, madam, but ? — ' you were not. There 
lies the difference. It seems as if I, a derelict from 
London, was fore-ordained to meet someone not alto- 
gether a stranger. Know that I have left London de- 
spairing all things — even myself. All through this day 
I have been weary, sad, life was a gray monotony ■. — 
now I meet you. You, who, yesterday, seemed an angel 
ttpon earth — " 

"Sir!" 
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The little stifled exclamation arrested hiin» he drew 
back startled as he beheld the look in her eyes, the nerv- 
ous clasping of her fingers. 

" An angel 1 " she whispered beneath her breath. " An 
angel t " 

The meagre ^oT from the fire beat up from the 
hearth to her face, her glance was bent to the floor. 
For a long while there was silence, while Michael won- 
dered at her words. Then, with an effort, she raised 
her head, drew back a strand of hair that had wandered 
over her forehead, and faced him. 

*' You have left London disillusioned perhaps — there 
are many who do that I am told. Many who go light of 
heart and heavy of purse, who return light of purse and 
heavy of heart. For myself I know little of such things 
> — little of London." 

"You were there yesterday; had you been there 
long? " 

^ It depends, sir, on how you count time. Everyone* 
I believe, has his own timepiece." 

** And yours? Was it quick or slow? " 

*' It seemed I had two ; one crawled as a plough horse, 
the other galloped like a hunter t^ I Hved by both. I 
will say no more ; to me it was a month, a week, a minute 
t — I cannot tell you which. To me it was painful, de- 
licious, hideous, beautiful; but to-day, when Z was on 
the road, was more beautiful — I left town betimes you 
must know. And to-morrow will be beautiful and — " 

She finished, so Michael questioned. 

•* You travel far? *' 

*' Not so far as I have come," returned she. " And 
now, sir, you know all of me that you ever will ; I wish to 
know of you." 

" You wish it? It is a dreary story." So said Sir 
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Michael, but, as he spoke, he knew not how or why, a 
smile hoTered at his mouth. Was it as dreary as be bad 
imagined it, was it as miserableP Who was Clothilde 
Chamby beside this glorious creature? Who was she to 
compare with one strand of that magic hair? 

" Is yours so sad ? so* too, is mine ■ — the rest o£ it 
that you will never knoW." A moment back she was 
smiling, a dimple fluctuating at her chin, now her eyes 
shadowed, her hand fell wearily at her side. 

"Shall I speak?" 

** Yes — if you will," said she absently. He glanced 
up quickly. " But first, when did you leave London? " 

" To-day." 

"You have come faster than I." 

** I have done much to-day, already." 

" Much? " she questioned, but her thoughts were else- 
whither. Can you picture her? The sweetness of face, 
the beauty of form, the sorrow ^^ the hidden sorrow ^h 
at her brow? 

"I have played, I have drank, I have fought; I have 
— loved ! " 

*' Sir, you are a man of many accomplishments." 

" Say rather that I am a man of many faults — many 
tricks. Fighting, drinking, gambling — tricks all, al- 
luring till they are learnt then — " 

He spread out his hands. 

" So is Life a trick; but one never to be learned — * 
till Death." She sighed. 

"You think that?" 

For a little she did not answer; in the silence they 
could hear each other's breathing. Presently she spoke. 

" Yes, for me a trick weary in the learning — and 
you? No, we will speak nothing more of life. I lUn no 
philosopher i — is that the word? Believe me I am 1^ 
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norant, doomed to live solitar j in the country ; bidden 
by smooth hills from the world ; nursed by green trees ; 
birds and flowers my frienda. Tell me of London, I 
lived there once — tell me of the world, what men and 
women say and think." 

There was a subtle command in her voice. For a 
moment the sadness of her look had faded; she was 
eager for knowledge, eager for a glimpse, even through 
another's eyes, of the world. 

" Vou say that to-day you have fought, 'twas for a 
lady, I dare swear. Yes, I have a little knowledge ; but 
I read books, not life. Now tell me of the duel." 

Sir Michael bad been fingering his snufF-boz, at her 
words he shut it with a snap. 

*' In truth 'twas for a lady, a lady of the town — '* 

" Her name, sir? " She had the impenousoess of a 
child. 

" Clothilde." 

The girl raised her lashes. 

''French then? " 

*' I confess it." 

"Is it a matter of confession? . . . But the 
sequel, the duel, who was your opponent, a swarthy Ital- 
ian, a — " 

*' Nay, madam, twas a beardless boy." 

" And — you killed him? " 

" No, no, I gave him a scratch. Pricked him as a 
thorn would your finger." 

" 'Twas rapiers then. I think tis easier to wound 
li^tly with them than with pistols," 

" You are well-informed, 'tis indeed easier." Michael 
was a bit surprised. " As it was I drew a spot or two 
of blood and we — like fools or wise men, I know not 
which — were satisfied." 
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•* And the lady, sir? What of her? " 

" I know not." 

** Ah ! " The giri's eyes were sUght with interest, 
but, unlike most women, she wanted to hear no more 
of Clothilde. " So that is the stor; of the duel — it 
has nothing of the romance in it that one expects. But 
you have awakened my curiosity, tell me more of these 
things, more of the great world of which I know so little 
— and what I do know is wrong, distorted, I think, 
. . . But you said that last night you played — you 
lost?" 

•* By a miracle, I won." 

"Ah!»» 

She drew back her bead and looked at him fully; 
there was still the glow in her eyes and more now — a 
look of eagerness; also a suspicion of fear, Michael 
construed that she was eager for more knowledge of the 
unknown wonder world, yet fearful that her questionings 
were indiscreet, 

" I won not much as play goes now," continued Sir 
Michael, *' yet enough to line my waistcoat.'* 

" Line your waistcoat? " 

"Yes; hsten!" 

With a gesture, impulsive I think, Michael put his 
band to hts bosom; there came the crisp rustle of notes 
and the faint click of metal. At the sound the girl 
started and lowered her gaze. 

" But, sir — 'tis not safe I " 

"Not safe? Why not — who should know?" 

" "Tis not a question of knowledge, but of chance. 
A robber, a highwayman, does not wait to ascertain if 
the traveler has his pockets stuffed with gold or notes, 
or if my lady carries great pearls. "Tis chance with 
bim; sometimes he draws blank, sometimes he iR re- 
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warded. Believe me, I know — we bear modi of these 
things; Wilts is a prey for robbers. Even now, since 
more than a jear, we have been quaking with stories of 
Wild Will — a highwayman of notoriety. Perhaps you 
have heard of him? " 

Midiael was musing. 

" Yes, I fancy some echo of his name has reached 
even to London. But why should I fear, riding by day- 
li^t, with a servant? Besides, I have but prated of 
my money to you. I do not fancy you are his accom- 
plice ! " 

Michael laughed, and be expected the Unknown to 
mingle her laugh with his; but she only smiled — very 
wanly. 

" No, I am not — his accomplice." For a moment 
she fell silent as if thinking, then continued. " Day- 
light, I assure you, is little protection ; only three months 
since a gentleman from here was robbed on the Shaftes- 
bury road at staring noon ; and a servant is as terrified 
of a black mask and pistol as of a j^ost. Bemember, I 
live within the shadow of Wild Will's reputation. Be- 
lieve me, he is a daring fellow, much admired for his 
bravery among women." 

'* Do you find yourself among his admirers P *^ 

*' Certainly; why not?" She said it defiantly with- 
out an added tinge of color in her cheek. 

" That is for you to judge," Michael laughed as he 
spoke — he was very glad. Had she not said that she 
lived within the shadow of this rascal's reputation? 
With this knowledge he could track her, seek her out — 
that thought heartened him. " You have let out your 
secret; you live near?" 

"I — I — " she stammered, prettily, in embarrass- 
ment. 
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" Yw, you have told me." 

"If I have — what matter? We shall never meet 
again ; you talked of destiny and chance, but if it was 
chance that brought oe together, it will be dcitiny that 
parte us. I journey westward and halt not far, it is 
true, you — " 

'* Also west, to Exeter — and beyond." 

"To Exeter? Along the Shaston road then, I warn 
you guard your goods, ^ild Will rides there." 

Michael laughed. 

" Egad, madam, Wild Will may frig^hten women and 
flunkeys, but for me in daylight, with a servant — " 

" You have heard the tale of the Sherborne coach? " 

" No." 

" Nor that concerning Lord Mitton? '* 

" Neither that." 

" Nor the others doubtless, but there are others — 
that I assure you." She rose from the chair and stood 
before him, the candlelight full on her features. She 
spoke again, a little abruptly. " But I will say no 
more. Good-night.** 

With a curtesy she moved across the room ; Michael 
followed. At the door, finger on the latcH, he spoke 
again. 

" Perhaps, madam, after these sinister warnings you 
will permit me to accompany you. I am at your serv- 
ice.** 

She bowed to him stiffly. 

" Thank you, sir, I have my maid; besides Wild Will 
will not disturb me — he is courteous to women ! " 

But now the door was open, and without other words 
she swept through, her carnage as upright as when she 
had entered. So she mounted the stairs, head erect, 
eyes straight, her hand lifting the moss-green skirt from 
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her feet; ftnd so she vanished from Sir Michael's sight; 
but is her tooeo, the door shut behind her, she threw 
herself sobbing on the bed. 

" O God," she whispered, " forgive me, he called me 
angel ! '* 
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CHAPTER Vni 

HC8IN08 SCBIKO A THUNDE&8T0BM 

SIR MICHAEL', after an indefinite period of wake- 
ful tossings, of heart-burnings and longings — 
with, in fact, all the agitation of a lover — fell into a 
deep slumber. A slumber which lasted through the 
clarion of an impetuous cockerel, and far beyond the ar- 
rival of day ; even beyond the uprising of the inn house- 
hold, until, indeed, ten of the clock. At that hour he 
awoke with a start. 

So heavily had he slept that every sound, every move- 
ment of the morning, had escaped him. He was com- 
pletely unaware that the gentleman from Winterboume 
had taken his departure, and that the Unknown had at 
eight o'clock — and rather earlier if anything — set out 
in her chaise along with her maid or duenna — call her 
what you will ; an ancient wrinkled creature on whose 
frail limbs hung a faded gown of drab sarcenet. 

Being unaware of these facts Sir Michael was mod- 
erately content as he lay snug in the pillows of a feather- 
bed and surveyed the room ; deciding that the pink cur- 
tains gave a pleasant, restful light. Then, happening 
to glance at his watch — a handsome one which lay at 
his head — Sir Michael uttered an exclamation of aston- 
ishment and, leaping out of bed, he tugged at the bell- 
rope. 

Ten o'clock! Heavens! The hour at which he 
habitually rose seemed terrible in its latmess. Why 
69 
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had be not given Pierre orders to avaken bun earlier? 
Tben be remembered that he bad gone up to bis room 
alone and, having shut and bolted the door, bad sat down 
solitary with his thoughts and his emotions. His brtuD 
had been full of the fellow-guest with whom he bad 
supped — the nameless, the unknown, the mysterious. 
He had expected — not unwillisgly, I fancy : — r that the 
ni^t would be sleepless ; he had imagined that at sun- 
rise be Would be up pacing the downs, gazing at her win- 
dow, plunged in melancholy; and, instead, be bad slept 
soundly during seven or eight hours — a fact which dem- 
onstrates that, though perhaps in lore, he was not frantic 
from that strange passion. But the spark burnt 
brightly ; the fire was kindling. 

He strolled to the window and pulled back the cur- 
tain ; without the world looked dull-green afid hazy. It 
was a breathless morning after the rain, the air Was 
moistly warm to the cheek ; no breeze stirred the leaves 
of the stunted elms that cleave around the " Hut *'; on 
every side the downs rippled away in smooth, swelling 
curves, spattered frequently with junipers. Each 
blade of grass stood motionless, every wild-flower was 
still, even the hair-bells hung quiet on their frail stems; 
the sky was of a slate-blue, very faint at the horizon ; the 
sUn was as a lamp set behind thick gauze. It was a 
heavy day, brooding with thunder — anon smoky clouds 
'with crumbling edges would come up from the West, 

A knock sounded on the door; Sir Michael pulled 
back the bolt and Pierre entered. He carried a jUg of 
hot water and a cup of chocolate. 

" Tell me," said Sir Michael, " the hour ! " 

Like all of us, he wished for the confirmation of an 
unpleasant knowledge. 

"Ten o'clock, sir." 
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"The deuce it a, and — er — a fine morning?" 

" Indeed, sir, yes, with thunder in the air." 

*' Ahl and the inn? " 

"The inn, sir?" 

*' Not the inn ■ — no, no, its occupants. For example, 
is the lady in the post chaise gone? " 

** These two hours, sir." 

" Two hours ! " 

.With a eigh Michael flung himaelf into a chair. What 
cursed luck ! Luck, too, for which there was no one to 
curse but himself — and self-accusation is seldom com- 
forting. Poor Pierre was blameless, 

"They were betimes," piused Sir Michael over his 
chocolate. 

"Indeed, sir, yes." 

" They must have far to travel." 

" I think not, sir, but I could learn little. The post- 
boy told me that he was a hired man from Shaftesbury, 
and that Mistress Julian — ." 

*' Julia ! " 

Michael laid down his cup scarcely sipped at. 

" Yes, sir, the lady is Mistress Julia Vant living in 
great retirement with her father at the Manor of Fovant- 
Chomberlayne. " 

" Fovant-Chamberlayne ! jWhere is that?" 

" Midway, so far as I could understand, between Wil- 
ton and Shaftesbury.** 

"Ah! at the Manor I You learned no more? " 

** Little else, but they seem poor outwardly though 
'tis said that old Vane tr—** 

" Old Vane) '* cried Sir Michael impetuously. " They 
Bay Mr. Vane is *— >" 

"They say, sir (with your pardon), that be is a 
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** A miser — hum — and is that all?** 

" Yes, sir.** 

** You did not learn wh^ they start so earl;, to travel 
BO near? '* 

''It seems that Mistress Vane is afeard of robbers. 
There is a great rascal hereabouts — one Wild WilL" 

** She fear Wild Will ! ** Michael exclaimed involun- 
tarily. Certainly he hod received a difiFerent impres- 
sion last night ; but with women, who could say? Might 
she not have wished to appear brave, or perhaps her 
maid — he knew the terror of domestics — r hod been the 
fearful one. 

But the motive of her going was nothing, set aside the 
fact of her departure. Michael knew only and cared 
only that she had vanished — along that high soaring 
road, over the brow of that hill — whilst he had been 
snoring abed. What should he do? Last night he had 
hoped that Chance or Destiny (how the words came 
back), who twice had carried them together, would again 
help him. At least he imagined that they would meet 
that morning; that, perhaps he might again offer to ac- 
company the chaise, to guard her against this Wild Will. 
And now, the tool which he had thought to use was, in a 
manner, turned against him. 

He sat musing on the bed, while Pierre busied himself 
in the room. It was mysterious, certainly; on old 
Manor, the father a miser, the daughter, beautiful as a 
goddess, journeying hurriedly to London. Surely he 
had stumbled across some romance? To him it was a 
thing of wonder, of hidden interest — at the least it was 
a worthy distraction to ease him of his spleen and his 
passion. Oh, yes, the fire was kindling, at every instant. 
Juha,. Julia — how the name echoed ! 
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Some minutes bad passed, and Pierre was at the door 
waiting for commands. On the spur of the moment 
Michael decided. 

" Tell the landlord to prepare a breakfast in the par- 
lor ; at noon we will start for Shaftesbury." 

"No further, sirP" 

" No further. At Shaftesbury we shall remain — ■ I 
have business there. Remember no word to any one." 

And now you will see that, within this space of a 
handful of minutes, things had advanced — the logs 
were blazing. It was baffled hopes, the clear check, that 
had done it, I fancy ; for Sir Michael was a gentleman 
of impulse, a man who cared that no one should gainsay 
him. Hence in a measure the poignancy of his scene 
with Clothilde Chamby. 

Always sensitive, impressionable, this odd information 
that Pierre had culled, awoke his curiosity, his chivalry, 
his desires. He recalled again the strange fluctuation in 
Mistress Vane's moods ; the looks of fear, the hauteur, 
the almost childish pleasure that she had taken in the 
conversation — there was something entirely foreign in 
her from other women. It was a discovery in tempera- 
ment, and behind there was surely some secret, some 
danger, some distress ; perhaps he could help this won- 
drous being. Heaven grant he might! 

So had run his thoughts, chasing each other in their 
haste to reach the final decision. And now everything 
was clear, decided; he would ride to Shaftesbury and 
there remain and, from thence, endeavor, strive, do 
what was possible to help Mistress Julia. He would 
find her — ye gods he must find her ! — see her, speak 
to her — love her. He went to the window and glanced 
out ; there, before bis eyes, was the road that she had 
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tranled ; there, it wound its white ribbon ova the green 
shoulder of the down. He would follow along that road 
fr~4 to the end of England if need were. 

By twelve o'clock Sir Michael and Pierre were on the 
road, trotting their horses up the hills which surround 
this dereUct inn. The air was oppressive ; without doubt 
thunder was brooding. AiEtmation of their suspicions 
came quickly; as they topped a long steep slope they 
■aw, low down in the west, crumbling masses of smoke- 
gray cloud. As on the previous afternoon, a storm was 
bound to come, without a wetting it would be impossible 
to travel far. It was lucky, decided Sir Michael, that 
they were to dine at Salisbury. 

After all, there was no imminent need of haste, there 
was time even for a lover — an impetuous first>sight 
lover — things would have to march slowly at first. It 
was obviously impossible for Sir Michael to ride up to 
the Manor of Fovant-Chamberlayne to demand of a 
miser bis daughter as wife — and she had to be taken 
into the question. There were, alas ! many " ifs " to 
be reckoned with. 

They sighted the Cathedral spire of Salisbury from 
afar — a gray needle pointing up to the gathering 
clouds — while two miles from the city they heard the 
first grumble of the storm; they saw it working up 
above the smooth htlls and crowded woods that lead to 
the vale. 

Michael spurred up the last hill and rode swift to 
the brink of the town. As they trotted down the streets 
i — narrow, antique with many jutting-gables, bottle- 
glassed windows and leaning eaves — memories flashed 
into his mind. He remembered the first time that he 
had passed these houses, when as a youth he came riding 
from the west; free, eager for the great world, old 
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sweet Devon (in his mind dull as a gravestone) left be- 
hind. 

At the George Inn ^^ an ancient affair set in the HigK 
Street — he dismounted, ordered a private room, dinner, 
and wine. As he entered the little parlor — ' oak-pan- 
neled and austere — the primary flash of lightning 
gashed the clouds, and the thunder echoed heavily. The 
storm was come; out in the street the townsfolk were 
scurrying for refuge; Sir Michael watched amusedly. 
He saw carts and waggons, jolly farmers, a stout cleric 
waddling swift as his bulk would permit toward the 
Cathedral Close, followed by an imperious dame in a 
sedan borne by flunkeys in faded liveries ; county folk ; 
errand boys; a handsome woman on a good horse — ■■ 
all were hurrying for a roof with which to cheat the im- 
minent rain. 

How different from London ; a little bourgeois maybe 
= — but charming! Even the air, though heavy with 
thunder, was sweet to his nostrils, even in the cobbled 
streets one seemed to know that trees and flowers were 
breathing near. And the drama of those streets ! No 
beggars or ruffians, no howling street hawkers, no pale- 
faced city-dwellers. The people were pink-cheeked, 
healthy country-folk; for society a fussy cleric and his 
faded wife, living in hallowed peace under the shadow 
of the Cathedral. Different indeed from the painted, 
scented women of fashion! 

And here let me beg that you will pardon Sir Michael's 
short-sightedness, his making an example of the whole, 
being blind to faults, long-sighted in regard to virtues. 
A man has no sense of proportion when he is in love. 

By the time his dinner was served and Sir Michael 
had eaten two moutbfuls, the storm had come. It began 
with the hollow moan of wind, with the rush of its ap^ 
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proach and tben> the herald haviDg passed, come tiie 
thunder, throbbing accompaniment to Uie glare of light- 
ning. And next, after a minute's space of suspense — 
a pause of Nature — one heard the rattle of rain on the 
windows, the splash on the cobbles, its song as it poured 
on the wrinkled roofs. 

All the afternoon the elements strove, now in the full 
madness of battle, now skirmishing away to the hills, 
now coming to a fleeting truce before rushing madl j to- 
gether again on the battlefield of clouds. Rain fell, 
too; a fierce rain, falling straight as tiny spears from 
the clouds, but so thick that the gray shape of the Ca- 
thedral was masked hy the curtain of down-rushing 
water. Michael, in the little parlor, found it difficult 
to think that it was June time, that now it was, when the 
country should thrill beneath the kisses of sunshine, 
throb with the song of birds. So dreary, indeed, did it 
seem that he had pulled the bell to summon Pierre and 
tell him that they would stay the ni^t in Salisbury when 
a cascade of sunshine fell through the clouds. The hght 
called him to the window, he opened it and leaned out. 
The air smelt fresh, the sunlight strengthened (above 
was a heart-shaped patch of azure), from a hidden gar- 
den came the call of a thrush. 

"Sir?" 'Twas Pierre who spoke — diffidently. 

" The horses saddled, quick as you may," said Mi- 
chael; " I ride to Shaftesbury.** 
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us, TASE 18 mTBODUCBD 

THE village of Fovant-Chamberlayne lies prone, as 
it were, in the valley, hunched between two knolls 
that rise on either side, clothed to the tips with fir, 
beech, and oak. It is, in a manner, set in a valley 
within a valley, for immediately on either hand are these 
two wooded knolls — approximately east and west — 
while to the south is the great rampart of the downs 
sweeping horizontally across the landscape in smooth 
green curves, broken rarely by a patch of low trees, 
and, once, with the dips and lines of a Roman encamp- 
ment; while, away to the north, and unseen from the 
village, the land flows upward to the long verdant hem 
of Grovely Woods. 

The village, though in reality but a small affair, 
covered in Sir Michael's day a certain amount of space ; 
it straggled, indeed, nearly half a mile at the base of its 
own small valley. At the southern end— the end nearest, 
but by no means immediate, to the great barrier of the 
downs : — was the " Fovant Arms," an inn comfortable 
in appearance, ample in size, and excellent in reputation. 
One might, indeed, have considered the hostelry too 
commodious for its position, but for the fact that it was 
the only place — worthy of mention, that is • — between 
Wilton and Shaftesbury. And although, in those days, 
the great road wait edging along the curve of the hills, 
there were many who traveled by the yolley roada; 
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there were others, too, who descended &om the hills to 
eat and drink, sometimes even to sleep, at the " Fovant 
Arms." 

Next in the village t — for the inn was the first dwelling 
— came a hevy of cream-washed cottages, with low, 
honey-hued roofs, their windows half-smothered with 
roses, jasmine and trails of tenacious ivy. Before every 
garden gateway was a narrow bridge, crossing a thread- 
like stream, whose water ran clear as a mirror ; so clear 
that one might see the reddish brown gravel, chalk- 
knobs and waving locks of water-weed, as specimens be- 
hind a glass. 

Beyond these again > — the village, you must know, 
went in gradations — was a farm-house and a church} 
the latter, squat-towered and cruciform, gave one the 
ides of a hen guarding her eggs — the tombstones will 
do for the eggs — set in a nest of elms. Near by stood 
the rectory ; and, further still from the downs, the village 
ended in the high imperious wall and great gateway of 
Fovant Manor. 

From the roadway f — here little more than a lane — ^ 
nothing could be seen but the higher branches of great 
elms and sycamores, the tips of rounded oaks, and, 
afar, the gray fingers of chimney-stacks shooting 
through the greenery. The drive that led away from 
the griffon-guarded gates showed you nothing more — 
only its own stretch of weed-mottled earth, winding 
through a thicket of shrubs. From this you will un- 
derstand that a stranger saw little of the Manor. 

Within the house — the exterior of which I have now 
no time to describe — in a medium-sized room at the 
northeast comer, blazed a great fire on an open hearth; 
beside it was seated the figure >=• a strange figure, too c^ 
of a, wm. 
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Old Andrew Vane had on liia knees an ancient book, 
but the covers were closed, and his glance fixed on the 
flaming logs; his lips mumbled unintelligible words. 

Though still distant b; some years from " three 
acore ajid ten," the man appeared completely old ; in- 
deed, the signs of age had been drawn indelibly on his 
features long since. The thin face finished in a ca- 
daverous jftw that showed the contour of the skull be- 
neath the meagre fiesh ; the cheek bones were hi^ and 
came forward sharply, making a ledge beneath the 
dark orbs of his eyes; above, his brows — black still 
as a stag-beetle's antennie — ran together in two curves, 
while, midway in this strange mask, hung a nose, thin 
as a file, but ruby with drink. His whole countenance 
(the harsh eyes, the rapacious mouth, the sneering lines 
at its comers) declared a nature insuiferably mean and 
cruel; there was avarice, heartlessness in every inch of 
flesh. It was a face to be abhorred. 

The old man, as he sat before the flre, was dressed 
in a dingy suit of black satin, stained and grimy with 
spilt snuff. His thin shanks were in stockings darned 
and patched, his feet thrust into a pair of square-toed 
shoes ■ — long since out of date ' — and his shoulders were 
wrapped roimd with a faded mauve dressing-robe — t 
antique but still in toto. In one of his claw-hke hands 
was an ebony cane minus a ferule ; on his head a velvet 
cap moss-green with age, that passably hid the ex- 
panse of his cranium ^^~ he was bald as an egg, by the 
way. 

The room, although the hour was not beyond noon, 
was gloomy, for one of its two windows was completely 
overshadowed by an impenetrable barrier of yews, while 
the other window, facing east, caught only the primary 
rays of the sun. It is not to be wondered at, tbeo. 
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that the room, dark with old oak and unblessed by 
sunshine, should need the light and confort of a fire 
even though June was in ; and old Vane cared consider- 
ably for warmth, although he had chosen this dingy 
apartment for his abode. It was, however, rarely that 
he sat here, living chiefiy in the vast hall of the Manor; 
only when his daughter was absent did be come to this 
lair — like some hibernating beast seeking darkness. 

Presently the strange figure rose from his chair, and 
moving to the windows began to tap petulantly on the 
panes with his bony fingers. 

" 'Od's life ! " he muttered, '* the girl should be here. 
Five days to make a journey and fulfil a commission 
should be enough for a toper who baited at every inn 
and drink-house between here and town — if he had a 
moderate firm head. I could — yes, and have a double 
dose at each ; but then I'm not so feather-pated as some. 
But the girl — Zounds! she should be here by now. 
To-day is Saturday and she went Tuesday — that is 
five days. Tuesday, Wednesday — " 

So muttering, the old creature walked up and down 
on the bare boards, tapping his cane in front of him, 
though not so much from infirmity as from petulance. 
Then, after six turns, he stopped abruptly near a bell- 
rope, which hung by the chimney, and pulled. With 
a screech of tearing cloth it fell down on to his arm; 
an oath came from his lips and he was about to throw 
the thing into the fire when he paused, surveyed the 
tattered stuff, and laid it on the table. 

** I suppose the cursed thing can be mended," he said 
laconically, and took a pinch of snuff. But it was not 
philosophy which had prompted him to the act — it was 
the spirit of the miser. 

Then he recollected that there was no one in the 
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bouse; that it was empty but for hunself. Had not 
old Jane Smith gone to London with her mistress P Of 
course; had he not during the hist five days been com- 
pelled to find his own food, make his own bed, light 
the fires P Yet there was one advantage in all this — ' 
the excuse for more drink; with little food, was it to 
foe wondered at that he should need more liquorP It 
was one thing to kill and cook a chicken, quite another 
to descend to the cellar, with large key and wavering 
candle, and fetch bottles of ruby wine. What did he 
want with foodP 

And now he had forgotten and rang the bell for old 
Jane so that he might ask — by dumb show you must 
know . — if Mistress Julia was returned ; ask this, when 
Jane was with Juha, somewhere between Fovant-Cham- 
berlayne and London. Pah ! it was a sign of infirmity, 
of age, he was getting old he muttered to himself, as he 
shuffled again towards the window. He had not thought 
that drink was weakening his brain, as indeed why, 
should he? One does not execrate, or lay mischief at 
the feet of, a beloved mistress. 

Before his eyes, as he stared between the stone mul- 
lions) lay the garden, and beyond a field sloping down- 
wards to a willow and alder-fringed lake. The garden 
I — unkempt, weed-chained, grass-grown under the sullen 
countenance of the skyt — appeared gloomy and deso- 
late, a fitting frame for the old house with its group 
of black windows staring from the ivied walls. For 
some little time the old man surveyed dispassionately 
the scene before him ; the terrace with its lichen-frosted 
balustrade and crumbling steps, a broken urn, tangled 
rose-bushes, blots and splashes of weed; Uien his eyes 
wandered to the lake. The first time, for many years, 
a shadow of remorse was over him, his soul seemed mo- 
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mentarily wei^ted, his heart sighed at the desolation 
and ruin of the world around him ' — his own small world 
of which, in a manner, be was god. 

Two opposites, two extremes, had wrought the dam- 
age; turned the Manor into a shell of echoing rooms, 
the garden into a wilderness — prodigality and par- 
simony. In his mind he retraced his footsteps through 
the years — it was a path tortuous and bizarre. Days, 
incidents, persons, rose up before him, mocked, jeered, 
pitied. . . . His thoughts went back to long-ago 
times; he was overwhelmed with recollections, some of 
which were of a reality almost tan^ble, others strangely 
remote. Lonely, menacing, evil-faced aa he was, for the 
moment his features were touched with something almost 
g^tle. Can you see him? 

Then, breaking in upon his reverie, came the sound 
of horses* hoofs and the rolling scrunch of wheels. It 
was Julia returned! On the instant the expression 
changed, the tenderness departed from the blear eyes, 
the lines of thought — remorse perhaps — vanished 
from the mouth; there was greed now in the eyes. 
Abruptly he turned from the window and moved quickly 
as was possible — he was chained stiff with gout — ■ 
across the fioor. Then, leaning heavily on his stick, he 
opened the door and hobbled out into the hall. Slowly 
the crumpled figure shuffled across the boards, his eyes 
wandering up at the walls, black with raven oak and 
himg with half a dozen or so portraits; now scarcely to 
be seen, for the light filtered through rainbow-stained 
windows narrow and deep set. 

Someone was knocking at the great door, a little 
impatiently, thought old Vane, and at any other time 
it is certain that he would have kept the knocker wait- 
ing, but now he was anxious, keen to hear of the journey 
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to London. So, with fumbling fingers, he inserted a 
key in the lock of the door and wrenched it open. As 
the panel swung back the wind rushed in gustily, bearing 
a spatter of rain ; it made the tails of his dressing-gown 
flap grotesquely, and caught his breath in a sneeze. 

Julia and the old servant were standing on the steps 
endeavoring to gain shelter from the rain beneath the 
projecting cornice of the roof; beside them was a box 
and a bag. The chaise had already disappeared down 
the weed-choked drive, the post-boy knowing well that 
he would get no shelter at Fovant Manor ; he would be 
paid, and that was alL 

*' Come, Julia, come, you are late — late. I expected 
you last night — hours since," cried old Vane queru- 
lously. " What have you been doing, girl, all these 
days, what is the news, quick, quick; has there been 
danger? " 

Julia, who was helping Jane drag in the box, did not 
pause. 

*' No, there has been no danger. The news is good.'* 

But her face was bent; her father could not see the 
flush that came to her cheeks. 
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FATHEK AMD DAUQHTES 

THE box having been pulled ioto the hall and the 
door shut and barred, old Vane turned impatiently 
to Julia. His hands were quivering with excitement ; there 
were gleams of fire — evil fire ■. — in his deep fixed eyes. 

" Are you ready, girl? " he croaked. " Come quickly 
— quickly. Am I to be kept all day — the news ? — the 
newsP Here, into this room; there is a fire. I don't 
like the hall when I am alone; no, no ^^ the portraits 
stare ! " 

He was at the door of his own gloomy apartment, 
beckoning with a long finger. In the dark of the house, 
with the thunder pealing without, be was a grotesque, 
almost a horrible, figure; a shiver passed over Julia 
as she crossed the hall and followed hiin into the further 
room. At the threshold she paused to take in the dis- 
order and grime of it. On the table were the littered 
remains of half a dozen meals — the bones of a chicken, 
a fragment of a pie, a triangle of yellow cheese and 
a slice of bread; mixed with this were two apples, a 
couple of pipes, numerous bottles; glasses empty and 
reeking, a little mound of wine-sodden snuff and a dusty 
book. In one comer of the room were more bottles — i 
a little crowd black and sinister. The fumes of stale 
wine and tobacco were pungent. 

After a quick surveyal of the room Julia crossed to 
the fire; it seined the only wholesopie object there. 
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Her father was again seated on the chair, his querulous 
hands stretched forward. 

*' And now," cried he, " give me the money — pve me 
the money. Quick, tell me how much you have brought, 
there must be more than last time, I tell you." 

As Julia stood before him she was searching in the 
folds of her cloak. There was anxiety expressed in the 
lines of her face; a little fear — or something akin — ■ 
was visible — or, perhaps, I should call it a shrinking; 
it was as if some dainty animal feared physical punish- 
ment. For a moment she searched, then drew from 
beneath her cloak — where it had lain in a cunningly 
placed pocket — a leather bag, tied at the throat by a 
knot of black ribbon. 

With a gurgle of escitement the miser leaned forward 
from his chair to clutch at the object, fout Julia held it 
from him. 

*' iWait," said she a little hesitatingly. " Let me tell 
you first what I did; you can count afterward. You 
may he disappointed, but I could get no more. As you 
bade me I went to Mr. Homiman with the jewels, and 
accepted what he offered. I am sorry if you don't 
think it enough — I did my best. Shall I tell you the 
amount or will you count P " 

" Count — ■ count ; give it to me." 

She had spoken wearily, without life, without emo- 
tion ; seeming, in a measure, to excuse herself, yet list- 
less as to the result. Now she handed him the bag 
and seated herself on a little stool ; she was wondering 
— as often she had wondered before* — why her father 
desired not to be told the sum, but to count it coin by 
coin. Meanwhile the old man moved eagerly to the 
table and emptied the contents of the bag on to the 
wood — a shatter of gold and notes; then he began 
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fererisUy to count, mumbling continually to himself. 
Julia watched him listlessly — as if vitnessing a many 
times repeated perf onnance '-^ as he fingered the gold ; 
passing it lovingly between his fingers, holding the notes 
to his old ears so that he might hear the crackle, throw- 
ing a coin on the table to know if it rang true, biting 
another between his yellow teeth. Then — having fin- 
gered, examined and approved the quality, if not the 
quantity, of the money — he counted through the notes 
and shuffled them together. 

"Two hundred!" he muttered, "two hundred!" 

He spoke excitedly as if amazed at the sum, as if 
eager to burst forth angrily, only restrained by the little 
golden discs that ran through his fingers a« he piled 
them in minute towers. Soon he stopped; there were 
six squat towers of gold. For a moment he looked at 
them fixedly, almost fiercely, then shuffled round till he 
faced Julia. 

He was shaking, his brow knotted, his lips trembling 
with fury. 

"Julia," he cried hoarsely, "what does this mean? 
Two hundred and sixty pounds ! No more ■- — you must 
be mad. Speak, girl, speak." 

Julia rose ; she stood before him calm as untrod snow 
»=*her cheeks almost as white. 

*' No, that is the truth ; two hundred and sixty pounds 
Fnthat is all. I could get no more. Remember, 
father, you told me to he cautious* to go nowhere else 
than to Mr. Homiman." 

"Only — only this for those jewels^ — the necklace, 
the watch, two brooches, a diamond ring, a pearl ring, 
a ruby ring — the buckles! All that, and you bring 
fiack two hundred and sixty pounds — there should be 
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four hundred, I swear. Do joa think, girl, that I am 
to be baulked, to be cheated, after the risk, the expense, 
the anxiety of your journey to London? 'Od'a hfe, 
you did not exert yourself, you did not bargain — two 
hundred and sixty pounds! Faugh, 'tis clean absurd! 
Speak — tell me the truth." 

"I have told you the truth; there is nothing more 
to be said. There is all the money for the jeweb that 
I went to London to sell." 

She spoke quietly, collectedly, although old Vane was 
within a yard of her, pale with rage ; his clutched hands 
trembling, his knees quivering. In a measure she had 
expected this. 

" You have nothing more to say? " Fiercely. 

" Nothing." 

" You obtained no more money — you have kept 
nothing back?" 

" No, father." 

" Then you lie," hissed the old man. 

Julia's cheeks flushed crimson, as, for a moment, she 
stood there; then quietly she crossed to the window. 
Behind her she heard her father muttering, his shuffling 
movements, the noise of money; before her eyes the 
rain slashed the panes, tailing in a curtain of moisture 
down the glass. Once or twice she saw the distant flash 
of lightning. 

For a long while neither spoke, Julia remained mo- 
tionless at tiie casement, Mr. Vane stood by the table 
rustling in one hand the notes and in the other grasping 
the ebony knob of his cane. He seemed to be calcu- 
lating, for his hps moved ; then, abruptly, he ceased and 
tottered across the room, Julia felt his fingers plucking 
at her sleeve. 
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" Yes," said Julia without turning. The calmness 
acted as a stimulant. 

*' I say again — you lie. You have secreted some of 
the mooey ; kept it from me — for yourself. This is 
impossible, otherwise. Think, there were two necklaces 
■ — a diamond star — " 

" That was the only piece of real value." 

**A ruby ring." 

"•Twas no ruby; Mr. Hamiman called it — !* amar- 
dine.' " 

*' Pooh, girl ! You add lie to lie, false to false, de- 
ception to deception. Do you think that I shall permit 
this, permit myself to be defied and robbed by my own 
bratP Do you — " 

He ceased abruptly. Julia had turned roimd, she was 
facing him straight. 

** I have not lied," she said, her voice clear and chill. 
"That is the sum which I received for the jewels. I 
could obtain no more — for the most part, I tell you, 
they were worthless. The diamond brooch was valued 
at a hundred and twenty guineas ^ — the necklace at 
fifty — the other money was for the rest. I tell you the 
ruby was an amardine, the buckles ■- — " 

"Enough — enou^ Do you think that I shall 
listen to a string of excuses, to be satisfied with a yard 
of lies — obvious, palpable liesF Do you think that I 
shall accept them? No, give me the rest of the money 
now — there should, there must, be another two hun- 
dred — '01 — or you marry Dan Bulstrode." 

He was menacing her not only with his eyes but 
with his stick; he was standing before her, the stick 
raised; he was tortured with rage. At his last words 
the girl had shivered slightly, then she laughed — a 
shallow, false laugh. 
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" Ah, the old threat," she said — the words came with 
difGculty, 

" Ah, the old threat ! yes — but still a good one. 
You tremble at it notwithstanding its antiquity," 

That struck. It was true ; the threat was still deadly. 
For a httle she was silent; a vision of Daniel Bul- 
Btrode, coarse, drunken, brutal, sprang to her mind — 
then she spoke. 

"You would break faith? Have you forgotten? 
Xine months it is ago now, you promised — you swore 
I — that I should never again hear his name mentioned 
as a husband if I did all that you wished. Have I 
failed? " 

" Yes, yes, you have failed before now and, this time, 
you have lied. Go — get the gold. Shall I be mocked, 
duped by you? Give me the money or, by Heaven, Bul- 
strode has you as his wife." 

With a. gasp he clutched at his throat, and fell hack- 
ward into a diair; he was choking, overcome with his 
passion; the veins of his forehead stood out in blue 
tangles, his hands clasped vehemently the knob of his 
stick. The room was in silence; the storm was throb- 
bing away along the hills. And Julia? she was stand- 
ing rigid — stricken — powerless. Her head was bowed 
to her bosom, shaded by the glorious mass of her hair; 
her heart sped quickly. Many minutes had passed be- 
fore she slowly moved to the door. The sound of her 
footsteps made Vane turn. 

" Good — good ; so you go to fetch the money? " 

She paused hesitating. 

" No, I fetch no money — there is no more. , I have 
given you all — the full price of the jewels — the stolen 
jewels." 

A snarl came to the old man's lips. 
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" Oh, 70U are obstinate still. Well, well you knov the 
consequences — jou have broken your word — you have 
disobeyed, you have lied. What the devil good are 
you? Next time I will send another messenger to Lon- 
don. I didn't make a criminal of you for nothing; I 
didn't risk the hangman's noose for lies; it was for 
gold — gold — yellow, rippling gold. D'you under- 
stand? " 

With a deep indraw of breath Mr. Vane rose wearily 
from his chair. As be did so the door closed ; Julia was 
gone. 

For a moment he stood there quivering in every limb, 
then, tottering to the table, he poured out a bumper of 
wine. Bowing slowly, solemnly to the little heap of 
guineas, he held up the glass. 

** Hail, hail to thee, O Plutos," he cried, and drank. 
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CHAPTEH XI 

DI8CL08EB JHLU's 8ECKET 

AND here let me tell you straightway, vithout pref- 
ace, the ECcret of Julia Vane. 

Know, then, that Julia Vane (Sir Michael's Unknown 
and our heroine) is one and the same with that daring 
t — but, as yet somewhat visionary — rascal Wild Will. 

And now, I ask you, do you think the less of her 
for it; does her beauty become impaired; does her chai^ 
acter seem infected? You are short-sifted if that is 
the case. No, do not judge till you have heard her 
story; I trow that you will have compassion and ad- 
miration then. Compassion for her in the matter of 
surroundings ; admiration for her daring, her fortitude 
■■ — for the incomparable blending of charm and bravery, 
of winsomeness and determination. Now to her story. 

For many years Andrew Vane had been kept at 
Fovant-Chamberlayne with his father, but when the 
latter had at length expired of an apoplexy he left to 
his son — then a dapper man of five-and-thirty — all 
his wealth to do with it as he willed. Promptly Mr. 
Andrew had willed to see the world and, no decent in- 
terval having elapsed, had set off post-haste to London ; 
his pockets full of guineas and — for a wonder ■■ — his 
head full of brains. 

In that city, with two or three trips to the continent, 
he spent ten years of enjoyment and extravagance, the 
principal feature of which was his phenomenal luck at 
91 
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play. At the end of a decade of pleasure (really it 
sounds quite Roman) he married one Marion Scanlon, 
the daughter of a penniless Scotch baronet, who was 
glad enough to get rid of hts daughter — she was but 
an expensive encumbrance — to the wealthy and flashy 
Mr. Vane. But she — a frail, beautiful reed of a 
woman — after two years of misery breathed her last 
breath as her child — our Julia — breathed her first. 

" Poor soul ; so young ! " murmured her relatives be- 
yond the Border. *' Thank Heavens ; she has been re< 
leased from torture,'* said her friends in town. That 
was true; it was indeed a release for, though, in the 
future, she might have had the comfort of her child, 
pain would have been added to pain as she saw that child 
growing beneath the influence of her husband. 

As it was, the fate of Julia was to be brought up 
with her iather under the care of a dour-faced nurse 
in the heart of London. In extreme youth — that is, 
we will say, till she was eleven — this did not so much 
matter ; her father, after bis fashion, was kind ; the dour- 
visaged nurse, in her way, agreeable ; the other servants 
indulgent. So far good — or at least fair — but as age 
advances one comes more in communion with, and one 
is more swayed by, immediate influences; the atmos- 
phere in which one lives can more easily mould the char- 
acter. Julia's atmosphere was unhealthy, unsound, de- 
spicable. 

Her father's companions were none of the choicest, 
his mode of life by no means blameless: no wonder, 
then, the taint of his doings permeated into the air of 
the kitchen, a place in which Julia principally found 
herself when free from the las care of her tutors — Mr. 
Power and Monsieur d'Antin. In such surroundings, 
among the servants or with her father and hia friends, 
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with no one to point the difference between those re- 
markable sign-posts Right and Wrong, it is a wonder 
she did not grow up a minx or a vixen — if not worse. 
At one moment petted, coaxed, loaded with sweetmeats 
and toys ; the next mommt cursed at and cuffed ; with no 
examples but bad ones ; irith no childish ideals, with no 
true feminine influence, it was instinct — the inherent, 
splendid instinct of her mother, poor Marion Scanlon 
— which kept her, through these ;ears, a child pure and 
radiant. 

Then, when she was nearly seventeen — a lovely prl, 
ripening quickly to woman — Andrew Vane had run 
against the bad luck — the inevitable bad luck — which 
dogs the gambler, the protraction of whose coming does 
not annihilate the power or the certitude of it — which 
indeed only renders the catastrophe the more effective. 
Within a month Vane had lost all his winnings — they 
had been pretty considerable, you must know — and, 
soon, most of his fortune. 

Then, aged in a month, stricken but still supremely 
greedy of gain, he fled, with his daughter, to France; 
where, after a year meagrely lived at Boulogne, he 
gambled again; won — strange event! and had the 
acumen — thing still more strange ! — to return with 
a couple of thousand pounds to Fovant-Chamberlajne. 

And now had begun the lust of the miser in place of 
the gambler's fever; the time when first he had been 
seized by an intense passion for gold, a desire to save, 
to hoard Instead of to spend; when the knowledge of 
another guinea added to his store meant, for him, a 
day of delij^t, the loss of one a paroxysm of rage. 
And so, with the two thousand pounds which he had 
snatched from the baize at Boulogne, and the remnants 
of his fortune as a foundation, he had begun slowly and 
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laborious]; to build up his puny wealth, pinching, stint- 
ing, and storing. Alone at the Manor but for Julia — 
poor child — and one Jane Smith, a strange creature 
deaf and dumh — of gipsy stock — -their only servant. 

iAte, such as this, lasted through four years, dull 
monotonous years, during which Julia hved an odd ex- 
istence, spelling with no one but the inmates of the 
Manor, seldom going without its gates ■- — - a life of im- 
mense plainness, with no distractions, no respite. Of 
these years I have little to chronicle ; their effect on the 
girl's diaracter can be easily gauged. Nothing oc- 
curred, nothing changed but the seasons. For the most 
part she wandered alone through the park, sometimes 
with a book; the one predominant trait that those years 
developed in her was a passionate love of Nature, 

Nature was the God she worshiped — she had little 
religion. Under placid skies of summer, or the chill, 
leaf-fluttering winds of autumn, among the frail colors 
of spring, or during the hiack watches of winter. To 
ber each and all were perfection — all beautiful: she 
adored continually in Nature's temple — < the Open 
World. 

This love of the lovely earth and a small passion for 
books were the two restraining, refining influences of 
her life ; for the rest she was wild — wild ! A creature 
of impulse, of moods, of many yearnings undefined; of 
many thoughts difficult to express, not easy even for her 
own comprehension. 

So hfe continued five years, until Daniel Bulstrode 
came upon this narrow stage. He was a country gen- 
tleman, not too wealthy, from over the downs in the 
valley of Chatke ; a man florid, coarse, given up to drink, 
cards, hunting, and the usual vices of man. Their meet- 
ing was in this wise, 
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Julia had been wandering alone on the downs ; it was 
a. stormy afternoon of early April, the rain had beaten 
on her, the wind bufifeted her ; she was weary, pale with 
fatigue. Bulstrode had been riding carelessly along 
beside a coppice; suddenly ids horse shied — a woman 
had appeared at a break in the trees. But such a 
woman! He quieted his horse and reined up. She 
was hke some creature of the woods, with the glory of 
her hair — moist with rain, wild with wind — sheltering 
the oval of her face. For a moment they had looked 
at one another, she with a whimsical smile on her lips; 
then she had turned and fled, light as a fay, into the 
shadow of the trees. 

Kext, by cunning manoeuTring, Bulstrode had found 
his way into the Manor and to the heart of the miser. 
'Twas skilfully done — a love of wine, a willingness to 
play and to lose at cards had been the means. Within 
a month Mr. Vane, who had not spoken to five persons in 
as many years, was hand in glove with this Dan Bul- 
strode. But the latter was wise ; it was two months be- 
fore he told Vane that he wished to marry his daughter 
— yet this wisdom was futile, for Julia protested, re- 
fused ; not if she died for it, would she marry him. 

Rage, threats, violence, did not shake her, she was 
firm, assured ; with all the force of her nature she hated 
the man. And now bad come the strange adventures, the 
romance, the wild deeds of highwaymanry. 

Lured on to play — for the time the old spirit of 
gambling had mastered him — Andrew Vane lost money ; 
in a couple of weeks he was three hundred pounds in 
debt to Bulstrode. It was simple enough to pay ; was 
there not the miser's hoard somewhere secreted in the 
Manor P But that he could not bring himself to do. 
That store of gold was holy; not to be defiled — the 
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mone; must be otherwise obtained. By sudden inspira- 
tion an idea had come to him, bizarre, unparalleled, per- 
haps, yet pertinent; Julia, his daughter, should be rob- 
ber — ihe must obtain the money. He would give her 
the choice ; she should marry Bulstrode — in which case 
the debt would be cancelled — or don breeches, straddle 
a horse, and become a gentleman of the road. What 
noble offers ! 

Can you wonder which she chose? A girl nurtured 
on twisted ideas, with only the pagan worship of Nature 
to guide her, motherless, alone, do you marvel at her 
choice? I think it would be the choice of many flung 
into such a position ; the difference is, that she did it 
without a qualm of conscience. 

At any rate, strange as it may seem, not long after 
the proposition Mistress Julia Vane rode forth masked, 
breeked, a gallant figure of young manhood, with in- 
tent to rob upon the highway. Within a month she had 
gained four hundred pounds in money and jewels, by 
capturing a coach or a post-chaise. 

The thing caught hold of her nature; the adventure, 
the thrill of it, seized her; the danger and romance 
were entrancing; it echoed in her blood, throbbing in 
her Teins. It was a delicious, soul-moving experience; 
a slice of life after those dreary years. Six times, per- 
haps, old Vane was greedy tor more money, and de- 
manded that Juha should seek it, and six times, with a 
spasm of excitement, Julia saddled her little mare and set 
out for the road. At the end of two months the country 
was in a ferment; while Julia laughed mischievously as 
Puck, and the miser gloated over his gains. 

But now we must miss nine months or so of time and 
come to the present. 

Afterward — at varying intervals — Julia had again 
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taken to the road; glorying in, fascinated by her deeds 
— not, you must understand, the crime of them, but the 
actual doing — the speed, the action, the gallop, the es- 
capes, the bravery of it. And so, by degrees, the 
character of Wild Will cTolved itself into a mysterious 
personage absolutely without fear ; courteous ; who 
robbed you as if he were playing a game rather than 
doing something of deadly earnest — and, for the nonce, 
risking his own head. But no one suspected that the 
scarcely-seen daughter of old Vane — the miser — was 
the same, limb for limb, as this racing fellow of the hoot 
and saddle. 

And so we come to the time when Julia had re- 
turned from her third pilgrimage to London, whither 
she had been sent to turn the jewels to gold; when she 
had been mocked at, disbelieved in by her father, dubbed 
liar, told to produce a further two hundred pounds, 
and failing that, to be given ■- — like a slave — to Bui- 
strode. 

I have been cursory with the summing of events, omit- 
ting details and giving merely the foreground features ; 
I have told you of no special escapade, only telling they 
were there — showing a thread of pictures, no individual 
tableau. But with this ^ou must be content ; we must 
again turn forward. 
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WILD will's HETHOSa 

JULIA, in the midst of her father's last outburst of 
anger, had slipped, as we know, from the room, 
weary of his rage and, in a measure, contemptuous of 
it ; yet with the words of his threat echoing in her mind. 
He had never before spoken quite so openly, never said 
the supreme threat — never said that she should be 
made Bulstrode's wife by force. Up to now he had 
always shown some shadow of affection for his daughter, 
some nuance of love, in spite of his hardness and cruelty. 
Now that teudemess had vanished, he was adamant; 
from him she coidd no longer look for mercy. 

So ran her thoughts as she crossed the hall and as- 
cended the shallow stairs to her room. There the full 
meaning of this alternative came to her — the alterna- 
tive of two hundred pounds. Even in her perplexity 
she smiled — it was so desperate. And yet, perhaps, 
it was not impossible to obtain. Oh, no, why should it 
be? By luck — the luck which till now had been her 
firm ally — would it not be easy to gam that sum on 
the road? Once before, in a night, had she, reaped 
nearly as great a harvest. Once she had done H, but 
to do it again was not hkely — Julia shrugged her 
shoulders French-wise. One could never tell what the 
world, the great wise world, has in store for one. 

Then a thought, a clear illumining thought, struck 
her. She remembered the talk of the stranger at U19 
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inn; had he not said that he carried with him a thou- 
sand pounds in gold and notes? Yes, and she had 
warned him of Wild Will, warned him against herself 
— she had laughed inwardly at that — and he had 
scoffed at her waining. The tone of disdain, of con- 
tempt, had aroused her, stirred her feelings; she had 
taken his disdain and contempt for mere bravado. It 
had piqued her at the time — it piqued her now. 

She was seated hy the window of her room, her hstless 
eyes straying over the world outside — a wet world 
quivering to life after the storm, yet still drooping under 
its wrath. She recalled how, early that same morning, 
she had peered from her room at the " Hut " into the 
dark, when dawn was still sleeping at the foot of the 
horizon ; and, from that picture summoned to her mind, 
her thoughts went back to the previous evening, to the 
supper, to the long sweet talk with the stranger. It 
had been an evening of dehght, an hour of happiness ; 
she had spoken to a man of honor, a man of worth ^^^ 
a gentleman. 

Then as she followed these thoughts a smile broke 
on her lips — she was amused. He had laughed at 
Wild Will, mocked at danger; that thought repeated 
itself. What if she proved him wrong, what if she 
showed him the danger, presented the highwayman not 
in a story but in reality; as aman, not a wraith? There, 
too, lay her salvation; two hundred pounds would be 
easy to take; she would take that and nothing more; she 
would show him her power — the power of Wild Will. 
And the very meeting would be a pleasure, she would 
once again see the man who had given her a taste of 
humanity, something above the embruted creatures who 
were her companions. What contrast to Daniel Bul- 
strode! 
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She knew that if it were her intention to intercept 
the stranger — to waylay him on his road west — there 
was no time to lose; but for a little while she played 
with pros and cons, yet at heart knowing there was no 
alternative. The thought enchained her, she muet again 
see the stranger of the inn. She would be unknown 
to him, but that was as it should be ; for what would be 
his Bcom and contempt did he know that she was nothing 
more than a criminal — a thief P 

Again in her mind she returned to the morning when 
she had left the inn. She remembered how, as she 
journeyed away over the downs, she had turned her 
glance fixed on a certain window in that derelict house ; 
her thoughts had leapt in strange and complex direc- 
tions. 

Julia had been hindered at Salisbury by one of the 
horses of her chaise casting a shoe; a long while, it 
had seemed to her, for her heart had been heavy; but 
at length they had again started westward — forward 
to embrace the storm. Now the storm had passed; 
the sun gushed out through a veil of cloud. It was 
time to be up and doing; time to cast forth sentiment. 
What had she to do with any of the softer things of 
life? She was hemmed in with a sordid environment; 
love, sympathy — the dear things akin to Nature - — 
what had she to do with them ? 

"Come, come, faint heart; we must be moving — 
the road calls," cried she. Then she rose and faced 
the sunlight; there were tears like rain-drops in her 
eyes. 

Within ten minutes she was running lightly from the 
house — woman metamorphosed to man. She wore 
cream-colored buckskin breeches, green waistcoat and 
coat, hi{^ boots and, over all, a moss-green cloaJc mad$ 
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with many capes. Her hair was done tight to her head 
and imprisoned by a wig; the peruke tied with a bow 
of black silk. Her costume — a smart one I assure ;ou 
I — was completed bj a three-cornered hat, drab, broad- 
wristed gloves and a mask. 

She went cautiously, even between the impenetrable 
thickness of shrubs ; a dapper gentleman of the road — 
point demce. It was always wise to go carefully, eren 
though no one ever intruded beyond the high wall of 
the park — Juha did not wish to risk the gallows im- 
duly! 

She was accustomed now to these proceedings; the 
change from girl to man, the saddling of her little mare, 
the stealthy exit from the park through woods, out on 
to the road and up to the wide hills. Yet to-day there 
was a difference, only once before had she ventured forth 
with daylight at the full — usually it had been at dusk. 
But to-day she was reckless ; not unconscious of danger 
but indifferent to it. 

Treading the green-grown drive, she presently turned 
to the right, crossed a wild patch of lawn covered with 
straggling grass and circled with yews — long since 
grown out of shape and cognisance — and, passing 
through a gap beyond, came to halt before a shed, 
built roughly of stones with a thatched roof supported 
by heavy beams. In old days it had been a mere out- 
house, set between the garden and the park, now it was 
here that Julia's mare was stalled. In the ordinary 
stable it would have been unsafe, for Daniel Bulstrode 
on his frequent visits to the Manor rode a great roan 
horse which was always tethered there. By this you will 
learn that Bulstrode was entirely ignorant of Julia's 
escapades; he knew her only as a young enchantress, 
fierce, sullen sometimes, totally untamable — at any rate 
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to his wUL Had you informed him that she was the 
Wild Will of local gossip, he would have laughed in 
your face, scorned your word, sworn by a string of oaths 
that it was a pedlar's pack of lies. 

Here, then, lived Diana, a mare of the color of wet 
peat, tended solely by Julia; fed by her, groomed by 
her, loved by her; sharer of her adventures, fleet of 
foot, wise, even-tempered — a brute with a soul. As 
Juha thrust the key into the lock she was wondering 
how often old Vane had been here during her absence 
in London. Little as he could help she guessed ; 
yet as many times as would be sufficient for the welfare 
of Diana, she knew — for things that were to his own 
advantage could easily be left to him. As the door 
opened and the dim hght brightened, the mare moved in 
her stall; then, knowing who came, she whinnied softly. 
Julia stole up to her, felt the arch of her neck, put her 
cheek against the mushroom-softness of her nose, 
stroked the pricked ears. 

For a minute they stood together,! caressing; then 
Julia turned to other things. She f^ her carefully, 
gave her water from a pail, and began the saddling. 
All the while Diana stood still, yet quivering slightly — 
the breath and speed of freedom were awakening in her 
veins, 

Julia was practised. It was not long before the little 
mare was saddled, a couple of pistols stuck in the hol- 
sters, the reins lying at the foot of the curving neck, 
ready to be taken. Then, having ascertained that no 
one-, was in sight, she led Diana from the warm atmos- 
phere of the stable out into the air ; caution was im- 
perative here — it was possible that someone had scaled 
the park walls, eager to pry into the secrets of the 
Manor. 
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The thunder had passed far away now, but the aky waa 
Btill dappled with heavy clouds and only in streaka and 
flashes did the sun break through them. But the coun- 
try was bright after the rain, everything was glistening 
even in the shadows ; everywhere the birds were choiring 
as they sought diligently for worms. 

Having skirted the open ground that sloped to the 
lake, Julia mounted and horse and rider together plunged 
into the dripping arcade of a wood; beneath the mare's 
feet the sodden ground was hushed; silent as phantoms 
they went: — almost sinister in the twilight of the sun- 
less trees. 

Julia's brain was afire, she was panting for the fray ; 
her heart beating fast to adventure. How she loved the 
liberty and romance of it ! There was uncertainty, too ; 
she was building jm the thought that the stranger would 
perforce have been delayed in Salisbury — ;no one, were 
he not a fool or a king's messenger, would travel in that 
mad whirl of elements. That being so, and if ■- — there 
was a cloud of uncertainties you will perceive — he rode 
again onward that very afternoon, she should encounter 
him on the hills. There, at any rate, she would wait in 
ambush — maybe she would prove to him the reality of 
IWild Will. 

Her thoughts came to a standstill as Diana pulled 
up, instinct driven, at the end of the wandering track — 
they had come to the encircling wall of the park. Be- 
fore them rose a broad gate, a firm affair composed of 
two plain panels of wood set in the stone wall, a good 
ei^t feet in height. Here Julia dismounted and, pro- 
ducing a key, inserted it in the rusty lock. As the panel 
swung open, Julia peered out into the narrow road that 
here bordered the park — with a heart leap of joy she 
saw that it waa teoantless. Quickly she Jed I>iaQ4 
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throu^ the gate and, closing it behind her, mounted 
again. Of set purpose she did not lock it; one never 
knew if, on return, haste might not be imperative (a life 
and death affair) and a gate with a lock easy to be fas- 
tened, vhen once passed, was more convenient than one 
to be unlocked in full view of two hundred yards of road. 
A highwayman must be careful, you perceive, with the 
dangers to be avoided as well as the dangers to escape 
from. 

The gate negotiated, the pair (horse and ^rl) crossed 
the rood, followed a path for a quarter of a mile then, 
leaving the shelter of the trees, turned into a chalk track 
which led sideways — in a deep furrow — up to the hills. 
Here she put Diana to a trot, for, though screened by 
the high bramble-muffled bank, the road was not a place 
in which to linger — it was too patent. 

Behind her lay the valley for the most part gloomy 
with shadows, only here and there lit by revealing 
snatches of sunshine; in these golden circles one saw 
distinctly knobs of woodland, the emerald of a meadow 
— in one spot the shining skin of a serpent river. There 
lay Fovant-Ch amber layne half smothered in trees, set be- 
tween the hills of its particular valley ; one could dis- 
tinguish the box-like tower of the church and, within 
a cleft of land, a comer of the Manor looking up with 
black window-eyes at the line of hills. 

So Julia reached the main road — the long road that 
curves on the back of the hills fifteen miles or so from 
Salisbury. In summer it is a way fit for angels as- 
piring, in winter bleak and interminably dreary. Yet 
by it went alt travelers west, and on it Julia — a neat 
figure of a man, forbiddingly masked and armed — 
continued for perhap!> half a mile, then turned into a 
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coppice of hawthorn and wych-elms that here borders it 
— one of the few knots of shade on the long white rib- 
bon. There, m ambush, she would wait. 

The hour was nearing six o'clock, and the sun had 
begun his fiery decline and sent level beams across the 
world; it was near the time, thought Julia, when the 
stranger — her prey — should come. But the expanse 
of road towards Salisbury was void; only once a horse- 
man came from the opposite direction — a farmer jog- 
ging clumsily on a gray nag, round as an ox. There 
was a bubbling excitement in Julia's mind with, too, a 
leavening of dread; never had she experienced such fear, 
such incertitude, since her first wild adventure. She 
had imagined herself hardened to the danger, the impu- 
dence, the risk of it, and now her heart throbbed as if 
she were a tyro at the brave game : even though her prey, 
instead of a coach or a post-chaise, was but a single gen- 
tleman — his servant she counted not at all, for they 
always took to their heels — yet she was afraid — palpi- 
tatingly afraid for the moment ! 

She endeavored to analyse her sensations, endeav- 
ored to realise more fully why she was doing this, so 
that she might drive home the thought of the alternative. 
Yet why should she hesitate, where lay the difference be- 
tween this and all the other acts of highwaymanry? 
The answer came swiftly; this was against a friend, a 
sympathiser, a man who had held her worthy, who 
would treat her as honorable. There stood the dif- 
ference. 

'Julia had waited half an hour — maybe more — 
within the shelter of the trees, when she perceived, far 
along the road, a single horseman riding quickly. Her 
pulses throbbed — could this be he? . . . Then 
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came the remembrance that her quarry traveled with 
s serrant ! At the respite she laughed gaily, not know* 
ing why. 

The horseman was nearing now, but she watched his 
approach casually, thinking that she would not risk a 
chance sortie. She would wait for the great prize. 

Then, suddenly, a cry sprang to her lips as the horse- 
man came on at a sharp trot. It was undoubted; he 
was the stranger of the inn and — alone ! The f orttme 
of it ! Yet, as he approached Julia seemed paralysed ; 
she sat motionless on her horse. He was almost abreast 
of her, she could see him plainly, discern bis features, 
see the turn of hia eyes, and she was letting him pass, 
unhindered — she — ^ 

jWith a movement — ■■ instinctive, impulsive • — she dug 
her heels into Diana's flanks, her hand seized the round 
stock of a pistoL In an instant, scarcely realising, she 
was midway on the road; the pistol held before her 
cocked and primed. 

*' Stand!*' cried she. Her voice was even, the tone 
disguised as always on these strange occasions. 

Michael's horse reared tmnultuously on his haunches, 
terror showing in its eyes, then, under the influence of 
the rein, it quieted. They faced each other. 

** Stand," she repeated, " and deliver ! " 

** Sir, you are conventional," said Michael — he was 
actually smiling. 

** In simple things conventions are good," said she. 

Michael raised his brows. 

** You call highway robbery simple, eh? " 

'*To the robber — I cannot speak for the victim." 
Julia spoke curtly ; with all the power on her side, with 
a loaded pistol pointed full at the stranger's breast — 
and, mind you, the barrel did not waver; it was rock- 
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firm — she jet felt a little disconcerted. Then she re- 
alised that the man was bandying with her in order to 
gain time. That pricked her to act. 

" Sir, I have few minutes to spare ; your money im- 
mediately, or you will find a few ounces of lead a trifle 
too near your heart." 

There was braggartry ' — with a dash of melodrama ! 

" And if I refuse, you will not relent, you will carry 
out your threat? " 

" Wild Will never relents.'* 

With a scarcely perceptible movement Michael drew 
back; bis hps went taut. 

" Sir, I feel myself honored to he robbed by such a 
celebrity." He seemed a trifle less at his case — any 
man indeed would in such a situation. Next he fumbled 
in a pocket and brought out a guinea and a few coins in 
silver. 

Fire gleamed in Julia's eyes — surprise, resentment. 
Wild Will was unused to this. 

" Sir, I suspect, by your appearance, that you carry 
more than that. Give me instantly what you have or, 
I swear it, I will shoot." 

Tumultuous thoughts were in Julia's mind, hut a sense 
of resentment overcame all else. She, in her character 
of " gentleman of the road " — the terror of the coun- 
try, the bogey of law and order — 'Was being treated 
lightly by the stranger — without seriousness. She 
felt primed to anything; she would as soon snap the 
trigger of the pistol as snap her fingers. 

" You have more money," she cried. " I see the out- 
line of a packet in the breast of your coat." 

She spoke more or less at hazard, she knew only that 
the night before in the inn parlor he had put his hand 
to his breast and she had heard the whisper of crisp 
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notes. But the stroke told ; for the first time HichaePs 
cheek paled* his eyes stared a little. No man, be he a 
paragon of valor, loves to lose a thousand pouads. 

** I confess it," said he, and reluctantly his hand fum- 
bled into the lining of his coat, where lay the money. A 
gleam of pleasure, a tingling of victory overcame Julia. 

" Out with it," she commanded. 

Meekly Michael drew forth a packet. 

** There," Baid he, and his eyes smiled ; he saw the 
humor of it. " A thousand pounds ! " 

Julia peered forward and feigned surprise. 

** Sir, you have had luck in London ; more luck than 
we poor fellows of the road often look for." 

Michael shrugged his shoulders. 

" To-day at least you will have no cause to complain. 
Here, take the stuif." He held it forward. 

Julia pursed up her lips under the fringe of her mask. 
Now would come her real victory ; to vanquish and then 
to cede advantage — there hes the root of the con- 
queror's pleasure. Now could the woman show her pre- 
eminence. 

" No, sir, I will refrain. So seldom do gentlemen 
return from London so well equipped that, stap me 
(this oath was a masculine touch), I will not despoil you. 
Instead of taking all, I shall be satisfied with two hun- 
dred guineas. Wild Will, you understand, is no com- 
mon thief. He is a gentleman, fearful, powerful, but 
not avaricious; one who has taken to his present life 
not merely for the sake of gold hut for the freedom — ■ 
the life itself. And now, sir, the money." 

Without further word, struck silent with amazement, 
Michael counted out the money and handect it to her, 
with a bow ; Julia received it carelessly. 
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*' And now,** said Sir Michael, " may we not finish 
this agreeable conversation!*" 

" Certainly, to me it has been wearisome long since ; 
when the end is assured the means of attaining it are 
always without interest." 

And, with a movement of the reins, Julia backed 
Diana, leaving the road west open to the stranger; but 
the pistol — though her arm ached painfully — re- 
mained fixed. 

" Good-day, and thank you," 

" Good-day," said Michael, and, touching his horse 
with his heels, was away. 

For a minute Julia followed the receding figure with 
her eyes, then, dropping her arm, she turned Diana 
aside. She was in haste; it was dangerous to linger 
here in the light of a summer evening, with the sun's 
gold falling over the downs. But h^r haste was unwise, 
for she had but gone a matter of twenty yards when 
there came the crack of a shot and a bullet sang past a 
few inches to the rear of the little mare's flank ; it had 
been aimed, it seemed, to strike the belly. 

With fire in her heart Julia swung round ; the stranger 
was two hundred yards or so away, his horse breaking 
into a gallop. With a word in her ear Diana sprang 
forward in pursuit, her hoofs thundering on the road. 

So the stranger — the coward — had attempted to 
shoot down the little mare — to give her a lesson — to 
humble her. Unreasoningly, femininely, she imagined 
that he had wished to humble her because she was a 
woman. A sudden anger seized her — righteous anger 
in her own mind. 

She was gaining now, gaining on the fleeing figure ; 
onl^ a short space of rushing road lay between the pair 
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of racing figures — Diana vas swift. Then, across the 
haze of her mind flashed a thought; the loaded pistol 
waa still in her hood ^ — with it she would answer him. 
He had tried to shoot her horse — she would shoot his. 

With an impulsive tug she pulled up Diana, quiver- 
ing, on her haunches, then, resting the barrel of the 
pistol across her wrist, she took quick aim, and fired. 

A moment, and a shiver of horror flashed through her 
' — the stranger had flung up bis arms and was tottering 
in the saddle. 
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CSAPTER TTTT 

THE AWAKENING 

AFTER a pageant of vhirliDg thoughts, of strange 
sensations, pains, dreams — of interminable abyss, 
of insurmountable heights, of white-hot iron, hell-black 
darkness and intense light — after, in fact, a night of 
delirium and fever, pretty acute. Sir Michael opened 
his eyes and came to his senses as the church clock of 
Fovant-Chamberlayne struck nine. 

For a while he lay still, content, to a certain degree, 
to leave his mind blank, to rest with closed eyes ; to feel 
beneath him the billowy comfort of a feather bed before 
endeavoring to capture his errant mind, to dutch at 
memory, to visualise and intensify. 

Yet, to befpa with, his mind seemed empty as a sheet 
of paper, totally incapable of informing him, even 
vaguely, as to the events which had given him such a 
pandemonium of a night and such a biting pain in his 
right shoulder — it was like a knife twisting in the 
£esh. But in vain he clutched at stray and wandering 
suggestions; his brain buzzed and whirled like a top 
He would give up the effort ; he wished to Heaven that 
he could sleep — why couldn't he be left alone? Why 
had he been flogged so pjteously throughout the night? 
Then he remembered something of a doctor, something 
of Pierre, a revolving moon, and — Sir Michael slipped 
back again into slumber- 
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At the end of two hours of pure, unruffled, satisfying 
sleep he again awoke. This time his senses were keener, 
the power to open his eyes and look about him less in- 
definite; his reason was less clouded, but the pain in bis 
shoulder was still gnawing and fiery. 

He lay in a simple white-washed room, furnished al- 
most meagrely, but neat as a pin. To the left of bis 
bed — really, it was a remarkably comfortable bed! — 
was a door, very narrow; to his right an old wardrobe of 
oak ; while beyond the end of the bed he could see a win- 
dow, hung across with rose-tinted curtains that swung 
inward on the breath of a breeze. Once or twice it bore 
the scent of flowers along with the ripple of a blackbird. 

When all these things, and a few besides, were com- 
prehended, and he was still resting passive in the soft 
embraces of the feathery mattress, there came back, in 
a flash, remembrances of the evening of the ride, though 
he did not know if it were distant one or a dozen days, 
was uncertain if the endless hours through which he 
had passed made up a night or a week of nights and 
days. He remembered now the storm in Salisbury ; how 
he had been delayed, his intention of staying at Shaftes- 
bury; above all, he remembered the lady at the inn. 
Ah ! he had seen her, too, in his delirium — mocking him 
with lips pouting to be kissed, bending low and fading 
like a mist. 

Then full remembrance rushed on him: he recalled 
how Pierre had remained an hour or two in Salisbury 
so that he might direct the baggage on to Shaftesbury 
— the baggage which was coming from London; and 
next how he, Michael Stanton, had ridden alone along 
the sweeping spaces of the downs and then — of course, 
how had it slipped? — the bizarre meeting with Wild 
Will; the robbery; how he had proffered a thousand 
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pounds and had been lightened of but two hundred 
guineas — he smiled as he thought of that. He found 
the episode whimsical. And the termination? Why, he 
bad ridden a matter of a hundred yards, when he had 
turned, beheld the rascally highwayman making off, and 
had been seized with the desire — irresistibly, for the 
sport of it — to wing that little mare and bring her mas- 
ter to the ground. He had shot, missed and had then 
been chased — yes, chased — a quarter of a mile or so 
along the road; then — it was clear as sunshine now — 
the echo of a shot had sounded In his ears, and then had 
followed the burning pain in his shoulder, the abomina- 
ble sensation of instability, the tottering, the dull con- 
tact with the earth and a rush of warm blood to his 
mouth. He felt with his left hand; his shoulder was 
bandaged firmly. Certainly it was deucedly unpleasant. 

He had traveled so far with his recollections — and 
indeed, he could go no further — when Pierre entered. 
His master noticed, from between half-closed lashes, that 
an anxious look set on his face as he tiptoed to the bed 
and cautiously leaned over. He had stood there per- 
haps thirty seconds when Sir Michael leisurely allowed 
his eyes to fully open. 

" Dieu jnerci! " murmured Pierre, and drew respect- 
fully back. 

Michael smiled. 

" No, Pierre, not dead this time," said he. 

*' No, sir, not dead yet, sir," In his joy he was 
foolish. 

Michael laughed as much as he was able — it hurt 
abominably. 

" No, you've got me still, and likely to. Give me 
something to drink and tell me why I'm here and where 
' here ' is." 
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With a bow Pierre moved to a little table where stood 
a bottle, a jug of water, a glass and a few other odd- 
ments — more or less medicinaL On his re-approach 
Sir Michael painfully raised his head and drank from the 
glass that Pierre held to his hps. But the effort was 
great, he lay back panting with the stress of it. For a 
Uttle he was forced to rest passive, eyelids drawn, diafing 
at the knowledge of his weakness. 

" Pierre," said he presently ; he heard with chagrin 
that his voice was shaky. 

" Yes, sir? " The man was all attention, 

" I wish to Icnow how I came here : you found me, per- 
haps, tumbled over like a shot rabbit in a ditch." 

" Certainly, sir, you were in a ditch — I know noth- 
ing of the rabbit." 

**No, no, I didnt^ — " 

He stopped abruptly as the pain plucked more impa^ 
tiently at bis shoulder. 

" Well," he continued, " you rode after me, having 
ordered the baggage to be sent to Shaftesbury, eh? and 
found me — never mind about the rabbit — In a ditch. 
At what time ? " 

" Seven o'clock, sir. You were lying peU-mele, soft 
with blood, and your face like — like cheese." 

** Hum — a pleasing spectacle. What did you 

do?" 

*' Your horse had gone, monsieur, so I got off mine 
and put you on it. Then, seeing houses, I found a road 
and we came down.'* 

" I dont shine in this recital," said Michael ; " but it 
was deucedly well done of you. So I was brought down 
like a sack of wheat, you, I suppose, clutching at my 
middle. Et puitf " 

** I came to this inn ■- — it is good for a small village." 
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**Yes, it seems fair enough. Have I seen a doctor? 
I seem to remember talk of a lancet and bleeding." 

" Dr. Bainby was sent from Shaftesbury. He bled 
you as you have said, gave you a draught and bound up 
your wound." 

Michael turned his head impatiently ; no doctor had 
attended him for fifteen years, 

" Oh, hang it," he grumbled, " what is the matter 
with me? Have I a pound of lead in my body? " 

*' No, monsieur, the doctor said that the bullet had 
traverse your shoulder, wounding the bone of the neck 
the—" 

" The collar-bone, eh? " 

" Out, monsieur, the collar-bone. You were also weak 
from — the blood-loss." 

** So he bled me more ! " 

" Not much, monsieur. Also, he said that you must 
be quiet, and that it was lucky so good a doctor was 
near. He Comes again this morning." 

"And the time at present? " 

*' Eleven o'clock, monsieur," 

Michael yawned. " Then you can leave me till the 
doctor comes." 

"You want nothing, monsieur?" 

" No, Pierre, thank you." 

" But the doctor, monsieur — " 

" Without doubt the doctor told you to do a score 
of things. Be calm. I will inform him that you would 
have been an excellent nurse and are an excellent fel- 
low." 

" Merci, monsieur," said Pierre, beaming, and left the 
room. 

With solitude again Michael's thoughts scurried 
hither and thither, surveying details which he had for- 
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gotten or scarcely bad been aware of previouBlj. He 
recalled suddenly a patch stuck on Ctotbilde Cbamby's 
right cheek; recalled the faces of the other players when 
he bad thrown double sixes at Jack Kitson's ; recollected 
a patch of Bojaing gorse set beneath pines, by which he 
had trotted on bis way to London. And then he re- 
membered, minutely, the Unknown Lady as be had seen 
her in the inn ; felt again the velvet softness of her bandt 
recalled the curve and tint of her fingers. 

But his reverie was broken, footsteps sounded on the 
stairs ; voices muffled with care — one belonged to Pierr^ 
the other was thin and reedy — whispered without. 
Then softly the door opened, and the doctor — Mat- 
thew Bainby, M.D., entered. At first sight he was like 
a crow, bleached white about the head with many suns. 

The little man came in, tiptoed to the bedside on 
minute feet stuck at the end of legs like spindles, and 
bowed. His face was pale, crossed and creased, with 
ink-black eyes peering behind spectacles. He was not 
really old but absurdly antique-looking; in his heart he 
imagined that age gave one the impression of being 
skilful and scientific. 

" Well, sir ; well, sir," he began in his meagre treble, 
" I trust that you find yourself more yourself, eh? But 
I already am cognisant of that; I deduce from your 
features that you have much improved since last night. 
There will be, I think, no immediate cause for anxiety, 
but care must be exercised, extreme care. Happy it is 
that I was summoned to attend you, happy that this 
small village is within an appreciable distance from 
Shaftesbury — I mean at no distance that renders it 
impossible for me to answer a cry from sufferers who 
may happen to lie here. It was certainly wise that the 
worthy host of this hostelry — for, alack, it is no more! 
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' — should have renierabered Dr. Matthew Bamby; for 
had you been under the care of Mr. Main of Samm I 
shudder — yes, shudder — for the consequences ; but 
now — now, sir, that I have the honor, the — " 

Michael, with a sigh, held up his hand. 

** Yes, Dr. Bainby, X am delighted to find myself un- 
der your care; but having escaped from Mr. Main in 
person I am willing to escape him in conversation. Tell 
me how yoa find me? " 

With a deprecatory expression and a spreading forth 
of small hands, the doctor approached the bed. Then, 
to the accompaniment of baseless prattle — self-emu- 
lative, hollow, sparsely erudite — the physician exam- 
ined Michad with scrupulous minuteness; probed the 
wound, felt his pulse, scrutinised his tongue, examined 
his eyeball, tapped his chest and, at length, drew back 
with a satisfied nod. 

" Sir, permit me to congratulate you,** piped he, " you 
have withstood the shock with remarkable fortitude — 
with stamina; that's it — with stamina — and that is 
what is required ; though even stamina is useless without 
the judicious application of medical knowledge. And, 
sir, let me tell you that you have been lucky — ex- 
tremely lucky. One is not often overcome — without 
offence, sir — by such a daring rascal as Wild Will, and 
escape so lightly, so — " 

But Michael was weary ■ — this babble maddened him. 
He put in a remark. 

*' Excuse me, sir, but I should be obliged if you would 
give all instructions to my servant — I trust him en- 
tirely. To-morrow, perhaps, I may have the pleasure 
of again meeting you, meanwhile I suppose that rest is 
necessary? " 

For a moment Dr. Baiuby had flushed — 'yes, even 
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his parchment cheelu hod reddened with anger ■ — liut at 
mention of another meeting his ire subsided. The gen- 
tleman was an eccentric, but against that had to be set 
the fact that he was a baronet, and attendance on a 
baronet was not an every-week affair for the doctor. 
So he smiled effusivelj and, bowing, moved to the door. 

" Rest, sir, complete rest," he twittered. *' And as 
jou desire me to give instructions, directions and warn- 
ings to jour servant I will do so. Good-day, sir, good- 
day." 

The door closed behind the doctor and Pierre, and as 
Michael lay back on the pillows and closed his eyes, he 
heard them descending the stair. A deeper air blew 
through the window bearing the scent of flowers — 
quite exquisite; a cow lowed in the meadows, birds chat- 
tered at the eaves, the sunshine covered all ; once Michael 
heard the drone of a wandering bee. Here was peace, 
indeed, but haunted peace; his mind was haunted by, 
his thoughts inextricably woven with, the vision of a 
woman's face — sad-eyed and very sweet. 
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AN OSCHABD SCENE 

SIR MICHAEL, of a constitution virile and tough, 
progressed apace, and all Dr. fiainbj's insistence 
could not keep him within the house more than a couple 
of weeks. At the end of that period he considered him- 
self sufficiently recovered to descend to the inn garden, 
and there to idle under the apple trees, silent and mus- 
ing, or with the companionship of some book lent him by 
the garrulous physician. For him the time had passed 
with varying monotony; at whiles — though rarely — 
he bad been completely content, grateful to rest after 
the turmoil and gaiety of London — somewhat exagger- 
ated in his mind, I fancy — flattering himself that he 
was a gentleman of leisure and not of fashion, and 
amusing his endless hours of do-nothingness with dab- 
blings in poetry — yes, I confess it, during those days 
he scribbled poems. Amorous, lover-Uke things con- 
taining sobs, yearnings, protests, put in phrases passa- 
bly pretty — set in the sonnet form. 

It is, perhaps, redundant to add that the subject and 
object of these poems — the target for his metrical ar- 
rows — was none other than the Unknown ; and she also 
was the cause of various hours of irritation, despair, im- 
patience, when he strove to turn from poet to painter 
and outline her features ■. — to mark the wonder of her 
eyes. But though more skilled in this art than the 
other, the efforts, to his mind, were abortive, the result 
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meagre; and irritably he tore the sketches in shredB, 
crushed them between his fevered hands. How could 
he hope to portray those divine features? even echo the 
magic of those eyes or the glory of the whole image? 
No, peiiiaps it was in his power to draw a beautiful 
woman, but to draw a woman who was also a goddess 
he found sheer impossibility. He mi^t have done jus- 
tice to Clothilde Chamby, but with Her it was useless. It 
would want the genius-guided brush of a Titian, a Velas- 
quez or a Sir Joshua for that. 

Yet though his verses seemed colorless compared to 
his ardor, and his sketches formless compared with his 
model, there was one thing that buoyed up his mind ; he 
had discovered that She — the unique She — lived no 
other where than at Fovant-Chamberlayne. He had, 
indeed, learned much from Dr. Baiaby: these are the 
principal facts. 

At the old Manor, set at the end of the village, lived 
a certain Mr. Vane along with his daughter and a deaf 
and dumb servant — the former a glorious creature 
beautiful as daylight, and none other than the Unknown. 
There was mystery around the house; to the minds of 
the villagers it was more or less a haunted place ; and, in 
their imaginations, its inhabitants were bogies, almost 
as greatly to be feared as Wild Will himself. It seemed 
that ever since old Vane had returned to Povant-Cham- 
herlayne — a matter of some years now — he had been 
a negligible entity, unseen, mewed up within the austere 
walls of the Manor, and those who had begun by laugh- 
ing had come to fearing; for, somehow, the fact escaped 
that he was a miser. Next some tales were whispered 
of his life and habits in London — none, I assure you, 
to his credit — and this had made things worse ; while 
his solitude, his aloofness, accounted for the fact that 
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odd stories were credited by the villagers. Stories, such 
as that he played cards nightly with the devil, that he 
was a magician, and had bewitched Farmer Briant's cows 
whose meadows adjoined the park — and many others. 
Of friends he had but one and he was of recent fellow- 
ship ; this was a certain Daniel Bulstrode, a rake-helly 
gentleman — in a bucolic way — from the valley of 
Chalke. It seemed that the inmates of the Manor lived 
upon provisions sent weekly from Salisbury, which were 
always left just within the great gates, and fetched 
thence by Jane, the mute; occasionally cases of some- 
thing came by goods-wagon, while once or twice it was 
known that old Vane had hired a chaise from Shaftes- 
bury, and in it his daughter had gone bowling up to 
town — she had done so recently. 

So much Sir Michael learned during his first conversa- 
tion with the doctor; at subsequent meetings he had 
forced him to tell all he knew of the miser's daughter. 
She also, it seemed — her name was Julia — came rarely 
without the walls of the park, though sometimes she 
traversed the village on her way to the downs, speaking, 
nevertheless, to no one; passing like a glorious spirit, 
unapproachable. The doctor could tell little else be- 
cause little else was to be known, for now the dwellers 
in the Manor were left to their hibernating existence, 
undisturbed ; yet feared, and talked of, while all manner 
of strange tales were spun around them ' — as a grub is 
spun round with eitk. 

Three weeks precisely after his encounter with Wild 
Wild — I am faithful to the name — Sir Michael was 
sitting in the small garden, half orchard, that lay on 
one side of the " Fovant Arms." He was beneath, an 
apple tree in the sun-speckled shade of the branches; 
around him the air was sweet with the breath of the 
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flowers which gr«w in a great living mass of color at 
one end of the orchard — pinks, June lilies, and roses. 
Before him, at the other side of a low hedge, ran the 
village street bordered on either side bj deep-browed 
cottages, lay gardens and sprinkled trees. It was in- 
effably peaceful, beautiful with a rural tenderness ; and 
to the peace and beauty his thoughts were well atuned 

— the thoughts of a lover set to the music of June. 
He was beart-glad at the strange chance of it all, he 
was even reconciled to the meeting with Wild Will, for 
it was that which had made easy his quest for the Un- 
known ; that which had chained him within half a mile 
of her. Surely the gods had willed itt 

Yet, though praising the luck. Sir Michael was chaf- 
ing at the delay ; he was all afire to start the siege, to 
break down the mystery of the Manor, to tear aside the 
veil, to rush to the wooing. He was impatient. Here, 
with young summer ardent as a lover around him, his 
pulses beat quickly — he was pining for the fight. The 
epark had been blown to leaping flame. 

Now he was leaning back in the chair, his book fallen 
to the ground — a dingy object on the cool emerald 
grass-blades — his eyes closed, breathing in the nectar 
of the air. He had beea there long (his thoughts, as 
I have told you, fully in harmony with the immediate 
world) when, presently, his ears caught the soft beat of 
footsteps. Then, as the sounds grew nearer, something 

— an impulse, an instinct — seized on Michael ; slowly 

— very slowly — he opened his eyes so that he might 
glance between lids well-nigh closed. It was Julia ; she 
had paused, was looking over the barrier of the hedge 
straight to him. There she stayed for a twinkling of 
time — the length of a thrush's full note — and turned. 
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iWith wide eyes now Michael watched as she moved 
away; then, rising to his feet, he moved to the hedge 
and gazed at the retreating 6gure, noting with rapture 
the poise of the head, the gleam of hair, the lightness of 
her step. In a minute she had gone, but that minute 
was of more value than the medicines, the bleedings and 
all the wiles of Dr. Bainbj. 
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CHAPTER XV 

SIB UICHAEI, INTKUDES 

ABOUT four of the clock on the following afternoon 
Sir Michael, after a satisfactory though tedious in- 
terview with Dr. Bainbj, informed Pierre that he was 
about to take a walk — his initial walk since the acci- 
dent — and accordingly set out. There was, I may tell 
you, a set purpose in his mind, a rigid determination to 
visit the Manor, or, failing that, the park. Of the di- 
rection in which it lay he was fully aware, but that was 
the direction of the main entrance, and it was certainly 
not his idea to risk the final rehuif of having the front 
door slammed in his love-sick face. But in spite of all 
things be was determined. All through the night hours 
— and those, too, of the day — he had been eager with 
thought, fired by the momentary glimpse of yesterday; 
his mind wild with conjectures concerning the old 
Manor ; keen with wonderings anent Mistress Julia. 

He discovered, as he walked down the street, that his 
limbs were still weak from illness — even with a cane he 
went slowly; his face, too, was pale, very, and his eyes 
looked large and lustreless, though in their depths lurked 
still the fire of youth — easy to be seen. Beyond the 
cottage and the gray church, set in its posy of yew-trees, 
he came to a path that wound away enticingly from the 
leftward running road. It attracted him, this rustic 
way, all grass carpeted, which dived so coolly between 
hedges of hawthorn, beneath the heavy shadows of elms 
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and chestnuts; bastioned with thyme-swathed brambles. 
It vas more romantic than the road, for the road was 
a road for the world ; this surely, a way fit for poets — 
bound to lead him aright: lead him to some spot whence 
he could survey the grim roofs of the Manor — perhaps 
behold her from afar. That would be soul-satisfying. 

To-day he must merely reconnoitre; see and compre- 
hend the stage on which his love-drama was to be acted 
— see and plan. Por there must be cunning in the 
wooing rather than audacity. With these thoughts Sir 
Michael turned into the shaded path. 

It led him down the slope of a hill, whence on either 
side he could see between the trees, pastures and, before 
him, a mass of mounting woodland. He had come, as 
a matter of fact, between those small hills set in the 
valley of which I have told you — was, indeed, straight 
within that valley's grasp, with the village to the right 
and the Manor close leftward. 

Presently, when he had meandered during many min- 
utes, a gap appeared in the hedge, opening into a strip 
of field bordered at its further end by a stone wall — 
moss-grown with a decent age, and half-veiled by elders, 
hazels and slim elms, 

Michael paused; surely that wall must ennrcle the 
park, surely those stones must guard Julia — he would 
investigate. He crossed the field gaily ; above carolled 
a lark, pendent in the endless blue, the scent of the 
elder-flowers wafted towards him. With the rapture 
of the day Sir Michael forgot the hurt of his wound ; he 
stepped forward briskly to the trees. Arrived at the 
wall he paused again ; before him lay a heavy tangle of 
youthful trees and sturdy bushes. His thoughts were 
busy with imaginings ; beyond that wall lay her demesne; 
there was the hallowed spot which knew her daily pres- 
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ence, there were the things of Nature which had watched 
the growth of her sweet body, had heard the song of her 
lipi — how Sir Michael envied those things which flour- 
ished in such proximity to her tender lovelineBs ! And 
with luch lover's enmity came the desire to share the 
fortune of these dumb attendants, to see the theatre of 
her doings, behold the intimate surroundings of her ac- 
tions. But how to do it? There lay the difficulty. 

Ordinarily he would have considered ten foot or so of 
wall no obstacle — if a man could not clamber over such 
a heap of stones he was of little value — but now, with 
ft scarce healed bullet hole in his shoulder, it was a dif- 
ferent matter ; yet it was possible that he might fbd so 
couTOiieDt a sequence of footholds that the climbing of 
the wall would present little more difficulty than mount- 
ing a dozen stairs. So, with this thought in fais mind, 
Sir Michael parted the rough leaves of a hazel and 
pushed through between the greenery, Within the 
growth was less dense, for the bushes were bare and 
scraggy around the roots — all their leaf -bearing 
branches plunging upward to the light and air — so that 
Sir Michael walked comparatively easily through the 
shuffling leaves, forced only rarely to pull aside some 
branch or bramble. Suddenly he paused with an ex- 
clamation of satisfaction. 

An elm, vigorous and youthful, had grown close to 
the foundation of the wall and, with the strength of 
each spring and the growing {^rth of its trunk, pushed 
steadily at the stones, and thus, with time, had riven in 
it a breach. Now it stood imperious, midway between 
crumbling lips of stone. 

No wonder that Sir Michael was satisfied ; how could 
Fortune smile more benignly P For here she had made, 
hidden from the prying exterior world, a doorway lead- 
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ing easily to the Manor and to it she had conducted bim 
who most needed its aid. With a whimsical smile he 
doffed hb hat to the elm ; and, in imagination, he seemed 
to receive an answer to his obeisance in the ruBtUng 
of leaves. Then, as the hreeze faded, he squeezed him- 
self ! — I own that the effort gave him a sharp sense of 
pain ^^ between the tree-trunk and the bricks and plas- 
ter. 

Beyond he found himself again in a Nature-Huilt 
apartment, with branches and slender twigs for roof, 
leaves for walls and spongy moss as carpet; bght filtered 
through grudgingly. To his ears came, along with the 
tap-tap of a wood-pecker, the rustling of rabbits. Sir 
Michael had paused to breathe in the quiet harmony, 
the woodland peace, the melde of green and brown and 
gold, but in a moment another thing held him spellbound 
: — the sound of a woman's voice, singing. The sound 
flowed forth suddenly, naturally, as if it could not be 
repressed, like the blossoming of a flower, the rise and 
flow of crystal springs, the flash of dawn. It came, in- 
deed, like the clear involuntary chant of a thrush or a 
blackcap — it was wordless, too, or rather word-perfect 
i — as you win. It came in trills, little sobs and flutters, 
and then interludes of elfln melody; and to Michael, 
always in a poetic mood these days, it was as if some 
dryad called him from the heart of an oak. For a time 
he listened motionless, trammeled in the witchery of it, 
then softly he moved forward through the leaves. Be- 
fore him was a clearing in the girdle of trees ; he came 
to it, and parted the branches ; the sunlight danced into 
the shadow. As he stood listening the singer ap- 
proached unwittingly. It was Julia. 

In the dingy London shop Michael had thought her 
lovely, at the inn he had discovered new loveliness, but 
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here was something far beyond — a goddess, a dream- 
woman. She came slowly, a figure tall and slim, clad 
in a simple frock of brown, that hung strai^t from her 
throat; her feet and ankles were bare, in her arms was 
a sheaf of dog-roses. 

And now she was close — Michael must break the 
spelL 

" Mistress Julia," said he softly, " who taught you 
that song?" 

In a second the voice stopped ; she raised her eyes ; 
there was amaze, surprise, fear in them, but she did not 
cry. She was brave, you see, 

" Sir, why are you here? " There was a tremor be- 
hind the words. 

" I came — to find you." 

She laughed faintly. 

" I wonder that you remember — " 

" You wonder that I should remember ! How should 
I forget? " 

Michael's heart was throbbing — love had him fast. 
He continued quickly: 

" You are surprised to see me again ; but did you 
think that, hy fleeing before me in the dawn, you could 
escape from me forever?" There was silence. "Tell 
me, what did you think — if you thought at all P " 

" I thought it inevitable ^ — how should we meet 
again?" 

" It was the meeting that was inevitable ; I grieve that 
it was 80 long delayed. You — you are not sorry? " 

She broke in quickly, but her eyes were downcast. 

" No ; I am not sorry, but it is strange — like this." 

*' I have seen you since that night, that night at the 
inn, I — " 

A little gasp escaped from her lips ; it arrested ^ y^- 
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" What JB itP " he asked quickly. 

** Nothing ; I am tired — look, I have gathered all 
these." 

She held out tiie flowers, quickly, naturally; but thne 
was a look of disquiet on her features. 

" They are beautiful," replied he, unthinking; he was 
wondering at that little gasp of surprise. 

" Yes, they are beautiful," said she ; then, with child- 
like simplicity of action, she knelt down on the turf. 
Michael stood beside her. 

For a while there was silence. When she spoke she 
looked him unflinching in the eyes. 

" Please, where did you see me? " 

Michael smiled, " That is secret ; a mortal must not 
confess when he catches glimpses of a goddess." 

" It is — unkind. Tell me, quick." 

"You cannot compel." 

*' No, but I can threaten. Tell me or I — I go." 

" I %hall pursue." 

** That would be unavailing. You forget, sir, that 
you are wounded." 

" You know that? " 

" Of course." 

"Why 'of course'?" 

She flushed. 

" The news is everywhere," 

Michael mused; watching each movement of the fay- 
figure before him, noting the shade of her cheek, the 
look of the eye, he could not let her go, could not re- 
linquish her. 

" I saw you yesterday — you passed the ' Povant 
Arms.* '* 

Julia breathed a sigh; she could afford even to smile 
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*' You were not asleep? " 

" No, I wa« not asleep. You will stay now? " 

*' A little perhaps. Come, you arc tired I know ; 
sit" 

The commaDd was of childish imperiousness — an- 
other proof of the blending of her character, the inter- 
weaving of youth and age. Michael found her elfish, 
inexplicable — enchanting. 

He obeyed her command, but the action caused him 
some pain; he bore it with a tightening of the lips. 
Somehow he guessed that though she might wince at 
some things, at pain she would smile. He was right 
there, 

" And you warned me of this fellow Wild Will ! — 
the accident was my own fault. I ran after the bogy 
and found it reality." 

** You were unfortunate. I am sorry." 

" It was an amusing experience — afterward. Mis- 
tress Yane, believe me I am not altogether sorry. It 
wag convenient, too, in that it made me halt at Fovant 
in place of Shaftesbury — 'twas, indeed, amazing luck. 
There was no need of search; I have found you straight- 
way." 

"You were looking for me? I cannot understand." 

Michael glanced at her quickly. There was no co- 
quetry, no feint ; she was simply puzzled. 

*' You may not understand, but it was you that shook 
my plans. At Salisbury I decided to travel to Shaftes- 
bury, to stay there and search for you thence; I could 
not, you see, let you vanish into the mists of the un- 
known from whence you had emerged, I could not leave 
untended the seeds which you had sown in my heart. I 
was on my way to Shaftesbury when Wild Will — " 

She made a movement with her hands. 
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" Please, no more of him r— ^" 

" You have changed." 

" A woman often changes, I believe." 

** Believe?" 

" Yes, I know few women. I have knowledge of them 
only from books and from — myself. I know nothing of 
the world — how should I know of women ? " 

Michael's heart throbbed; he leaned forward toward 
her. The cup of his passion was brimming — he could 
be silent no longer. 

" To a man one woman can be all the world — all 
knowledge," he cried. 

Por a moment they looked each other full in the eyes. 
She saw the love in his — he the realising of that love 
in hers — the awakening surprise. There was silence 
■■ — for a flash of time the world fell away. 

Then the spell was snapped — Julia sprang to her 
feet. Michael heard her speaking. 

" What are you saying, what am 1 listening to? It 
is folly." 

" Sweet foUy." He was beside her now. 

*' Sweet and bitter — yes, bitter," cried she. *' You 
must forget; go now and do not return. Why have 
you followed me? You do not know, you do not 
know." 

" I know nothing hut that I love you ; I want no 
further knowledge but that you love me — " 

" I cannot — I cannot. We have talked folly, we 
must forget." She paused, a tremor shook her, then 
she continued: " How did you come here? " 

" By the wall. Your voice guided me — then I saw 
you. You were hke Perdita when Florizel first found 
her." 

She glanced up, smiling, for a moment fear had gone. 
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" No one has ever seen me like this — I am 
ashamed." 

" So would a rose be ashamed at her beauty." 

" Sir, enough." There was a firmness in her voice. 
"We must say * Farewell*; it is late. You had no 
right to come here; believe me it is better not. Far 
wiser not to strive against the inevitable; not to play 
with the impossible. Good-bye." 

With a quick movement she gathered up her flowers 
and turned to go. Michael got to his feet. 

"What do you mean? We shall meet again! We 
mutt meet again," How could he let her go — bis 
dream-lady for whom his soul was afire? It was sheer 
impossibility. " We shall meet again," he repeated. 

She looked at him wistfully across the sheaf of flow- 
ers, and he beheld sorrow in her eyes, though her lips 
smiled. 

" Perhaps," said she, " we may meet once again — if 
you will come." 

How could the let him go, the only man that she could 
honor? That was Julia's thought. 

" I will come to the world's end," 

" There is no need of that ! We will meet here — " 

" To-morrow then — at the same hour." 

For a little she stood there like a bird about to take 
wing; then, turning, she ran swiftly down the slope. 
The wind caught her hair so that it fell in a stream from 
the crown of wild roses ; the white of her ankles, the 
curve of her arm gleamed; the sunlight wrapped her in 
gold dust. In truth she seemed fay. 
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NO longer able to fetter his impatience. Sir Michael 
found himself soon after five o'clock on the foUov- 
ing afternoon squeezing his bod; throuf^ the breach 
in the Manor wall. All night he bad dreamed wild 
dreams concerning his meeting with Julia, all day he 
had chafed at the leaden-footed hours; now his mind 
was packed with surmises anent the meeting of to-day. 
The thought that she was to come only to say " Fare- 
well " scarcely troubled him; in his heart he felt that, do 
what she would, come what might, it was not possible 
that they should never meet again. He had shown her 
his lave and she — or so he imagined — had only hidden 
hers ; and though she had protested — and she had been 
in earnest — that she would not see him again, had he 
not overruled? There was comfort in that. 

Sir Michael passed through the small ante-chamber 
of leafy gloom and so out into the sunlight; but to- 
day something was lacking, the world seemed empty, 
there was no elfish carolling — he shared the tree-walled 
embrasure with timid rabbits and a squirrel. So he 
sighed, raised his eyes to heaven in mute self-commisera- 
tion and sank down on a mole-hill — tolerably dejected. 
He was disappointed, you see, that his ladylove was not 
an hour before time at the trysting-place. 

Before him the ground sloped smoothly away down 
to the lake, then rose again to the garden and the Abuior. 
133 
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Yesterday his eyes had swept over the scene noting the 
arrangement but none of the details; now, his gaze 
wandered over the sweep of turf — broken here or there 
by oak-trees rising from the earth like great green 
bubbles — over them, and down to the transparent blue 
of the reed-fringed lake. Then his eyes sought the 
bouse and rested there ; that was the casket which held 
bis Jewell 

From the woodland it appeared gray and austere 
even beneath the sun's summer countenance; the win- 
dows stared black and sightless — there was no life 
here. To Michael it seemed like a skull wrapped around 
in a black shroud — the yew trees made the shroud. 
But that was a melancholy fancy — unneedful too; for 
though indeed the bouse appeared lifeless and forbidden 
even in the sun's gold, before it were streamers and flags 
of color that told of flowers growing against the som- 
bre green and gray harmony of the walls. 

It was for some while that Michael sat there dream- 
ing, with the woodland sounds all around and before 
him the shallow bowl of the valley brimming with color. 
At most times he would have been content; now, I 
need not tell you, he chafed at the delay. A dozen 
times he plucked out bis watch, a dozen times " pished " 
and " pshawed " at the march of time ^^ at its lagging 
feet. Presently he rose impatiently ; it was siz o'clock. 
For a while he remained moderately calm, striding up 
and down on the turf, then, as the minutes glided by, 
his impatience overleaped itself; he resolved to be rash; 
he would go forward to meet Julia, and if not to meet, 
to flnd her. Wild fancies poured into bis brain; for a 
moment all the bints and strange stories which he had 
heard concerning the Manor and its inhabitants clus- 
tered arotmd him ; he imagined harm being done to Julia 
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' — danger threatening her. To his fantastic imagina- 
tion the ohl house appeared to glare down upon him with 
baneful ejes. 

Usually level headed and sane, during the last weeks 
I — ever since, indeed, the eventful interview in London 
with Clothilde Chamby — Sir Michael had somewhat 
changed; the bodily wound and the heart wound had 
made him a creature rather of mooda and minds. So, 
now, without much thou^t he started boldly down the 
slope in full sight of the Manor, disdaining even the 
momentary cover of the globular oak-trees. The sun- 
light made him an easy optical mark, but no thought of 
that entered his head ; his mind was intent on her whom 
he desired to see, although he had no idea as to how he 
should proceed in order to gain that object. 

So, he passed the lake, dreaming in the last kisses 
of the sun, and began to mount towards the house. 
The gardens were just before him, and now he could 
see that, though color flamed in masses, it was wild 
as a virgin, woodland. The yew borders were un- 
trimmed, weeds grew rampant on stone balustrades; 
two statues were well-nigh smothered in a tangle of 
roses. Yet tbouj^ it was a ruin of a garden — uncared 
for, untended — there was in it a wealth of color and 
beauty ; a garden, too, that held mystery, a garden of 
fable, a garden fit for the sleeping princess. Li its way 
it was perfection. 

Sir Michael was within a dozen paces of the lowest 
terrace when he was brou^t to a halt, pulses beating. 
Julia was running through the labyrinth of garden to- 
ward him. 

In a moment she was at his side ; her Angers clutching 
his arm ; her eyes searching his. 

"What are you doing here?" she questioned im- 
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periously, ** Quick, tell me ! I saw you from the win- 
dows — you must go — my father will be angry — I 
gave you no permission to follow me to the house. I 
said that I would meet you on the hill — perhaps. It 
was impossible. Tell me why you have come? " 

"I was weary of waiting; I longed to see you, to 
speak to you. Why this mystery, what should I doP 
If you wish I will go straight to Mr. Vane, tell hint 
what there is to tell — explain." 

** Explain!" she spoke more softly, yet her fingers 
were taken from his arm ; she had drawn back. " There 
can be no explanation. I have met you three times — 
in London (a wordless encounter), at the inn, and yes- 
terday. To-day we planned to meet again — secretly; 
it was wrong of me — wrong — wrong ! I understand 
that now. But I wanted to see you once more to say 
* good-bye.' I knew that you loved me ; the thought of 
a good man's love made me mad. Last night I dreamed 
•- — to-day — What am I saying? " 

She broke off suddenly, a look of amazement, almost 
of horror, came to her eyes; she turned away with a 
little moan. 

" You were saying what I longed to hear. Nothing 
is wrong. You have owned that you loved me, you know 
that I love you. Julia, will you be my wife? " 

He went toward her, took her hand, stooped to kiss 
it. Her face was half-turned from lum, but he could 
see the perfect curve of her cheek, the quivering lashes. 
Around them the evening lay purple and gold ; from the 
garden came wafted the scent of roses and of lilies; 
everywhere chorused the birds. So they stood, a mo- 
ment of rapture,' then she plucked away her hand and 
turned to him. 
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*'You are asking the impossible; jou do not know, 
you mutt not know; but it is folly — madness," 

He saw that there were clashings in her soul ; things 
of which he knew nothing; in her eyes he beheld the 
struggle. It made him yearn more passionately for her ; 
to guard, to serve, to cherish. 

Her voice shivered the stillness. 

*' You must go, dear — forever. Believe me, you 
can do me no good — only harm. I am here a prisoner, 
you must not tempt me to escape. Try to think that 
I know best ; try to forget, Beheve me, I am grateful 
from my heart ; believe — if you will — that I love you ; 
believe also that my love is unworthy of you — and for- 
get. For a day, one delirious day, I have known what 
love is — what a pure love is. I have known a certain 
happiness — that is enough for me." 

Michael had listened like a man condemned, hearing 
the sentence of death; for, as the words fell from her 
Ups, he felt that her determination was irrevocable, knew 
that her mind was fixed, question, dissuade, plead as he 
would. Her words carried decision, bore finality. It 
was as if Fate spoke. 

Yet to leave her when their love and their life to- 
gether should be beginning, thus to end it, thus to shatter 
all his hopes ■- — it seemed impossible. He must, I think, 
have looked into her eyes — those eyes glimmered with 
tears — then glanced round at the glory of June, and the 
colors must have seemed dead, the lilting voices of bird- 
land harsh, the sun hfeless. 

Then he bent and once agam took her hand. 

** Julia, I plead." 

But as he knelt he saw, though vaguely, the barrier 
that was between them. He saw, I fancy, the finality 
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in her eje«; was aware of some secret, unknown to 
him, that to her mind was omnipotent, and thou^ his 
heart jeamed, his soul longed for her, the tender plead- 
ing, the sorrow, the mystery of her eyes went far to- 
ward convincing him. Yet how could he leave her, 
crusli all her new-bom love, cast aside the sweetest 
birthri^t of mankind, trample beneath his feet the clear 
gift of Heaven? 

Once he pressed her hand to his lips ; then he rose to 
his feet — still uncertain, still unknowing if indeed tins 
were life-long farewell. 

But here, as he stood wavering, distraught at the 
parting of the ways, Fate took the matter into her as- 
sured grasp and forced decision. 

From the flagged pathway of the Manor came the 
sound of soft, shuffling footsteps and a voice called 
harsh and peevish : 

" Julia, Julia 1 " 

Mr. Vane was before them. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

MB. TANB IN THE s8l& OV NEUBBIB 

IN the stresB and play of emotion neither had noticed 
the eIow, dragging footsteps of the old man as ha 
descended the terraces, and now, having emerged from 
the gloomy yews as a mole from the earth, he appeared 
with the suddenness of an apparition. There he stood 
at the head of the shallow steps, one hand on the mol- 
dering balustrade, the other resting heavily on bis stick. 
How his limbs were quivering with excitement, his eyes 
fierce with anger! To Michael he looked exceedingly 
TiTulent. Lured by the magic of the evening he had 
come on one of his rare rambles through the garden, only 
to find his daughter with a strange young man con- 
versing earnestly, standing close, eyes bent. It wa3 
a little compromising, I confess. 

" Julia,'* called old Vane again — ^ they turned 
abruptly to him. "What are you doing P Tell me, 
who is this fellow? What is the meaning of his pres- 
ence here? " 

The forbidding mouth shut firm as a trap when 
he had spoken; bis beetle brows were drawn ti^t to- 
gether. 

For a moment Julia was dumb (as who would not He 
in the circumstances) then, motioning Michael to follow, 
she walked toward her Father. They were within five 
paces or so of him when she gave a little gasp and 
stopped. 

189 
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Mr. Vane rattled his cane on the stones. 

" Quick, girl, quick 1 What are you doingp Dropped 
jour handkerchief, eh? Leave the rag. Can't joa 
find it? You're as blind as an owl — there it is.*' 

It was a clever manoeuvre, for as Michael stooped to 
pick the handkerchief from the ground, she whispered 
in his ear: 

*' What is your name ? " and he had whispered back : 
*' Michael Stanton, Baronet." 

With the square of cambric restored, Julia advanced ; 
her lips were smiling. 

" Father," said she, even-toned, " this is Sir Michael 
Stanton." 

For a moment Mr, Vane looked from one to the other 
perplexed. Then : 

" Indeed," he grunted, " and who the devil may Sir 
Michael Stanton be, and how do you come to know 
him? " 

On the crest of the moment Michael himself inter- 
vened; he had seen that Julia was seeking for some- 
thing to say, some excuse, something that would not 
excite suspicion. 

" Sir," quoth he, " I had the honor of meeting your 
daughter at supper." 

"At supper! " roared Mr. Vane. 

" It was, sir, in this wise. I was on my way from 
London westward — en route, as they say, to my prop- 
erty in Devon. On nearing Salisbury we — that is my 
servant and myself — were imfortunate enou^ to run 
into the teeth of a violent storm, yet were lucky enough 
to find ourselves near the ' Hut Inn ' ; which, if memory 
serves me, is not far from Winterslow. There we sought 
and found shelter ; and there also your dau^ter, Mis- 
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treSB Julia Vane, was tarrying, boutul by the weather. 
It chanced that there was no private room available, so 
we supped together." 

Sir Michael had of set purpose spoken in a manner 
almost stilted, with a precision, a courtliness. At the 
conclusion he bowed. 

" Very good, very good — so far," frowned old Vane. 
** But this, sir, does not explain your presence at Fo- 
vant-Chamberlay n e." 

Julia with a little catch of her breath moved forward. 

*' Father, surely it is no affair of ours what Sir Mi- 
chael may do? He is staying, I believe, at the ' Arms * 
and — and wandered here." 

*' Ah, so you are staying at the * Arms *P And what 
the deuce, if I may ask, makes you stay at such & miser- 
able hole as the * Arms ' ? " 

The irritability, the brusqueness of the old man an- 
noyed Sir Michael ; his grimy, seedy appearance revolted 
him ; yet he felt that for Julia's sake he must guard his 
temper, answer with well-oiled words. But it irked. 

" It is necessity, sir. A man with an ounce or two 
of lead just through him — " 

He paused, Julia had made a quick movement. But 
when he turned he found her composed, a smile upon her 
lips. 

" Well, sir, and how did you get the ounce of lead 
sent through you P It happraed to me once — gad, but 
it hurt!" 

" I was unlucky enough to fall in with your local 
Dick Tui^in. Riding alone I was not a matdi for Wild 
Will." 

" Wild Will ! " roared Mr. Vane with extraordinary 
Tehemence, 
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" Wild Will It wa«, they tell me, though personally I 
had no previous acquaintance with the gentleman. But 
it seems pretty sure twas he." 

So Sir MidiaeL In his surprise at Mr. Vane's en- 
raged features, he did not notice that Julia's face had 
blanched — ^that she vas shivering like a wind-blown 
poplar, 

"And when was this?" The old man spoke with 
difficulty, his voice was husky; he had been seized with a 
paroxysm of anger — it was leaving him slowly. 

"More than two weeks hack as far as I remember; 
but here days pass as unreckoned as on a dial The 
date I cannot recall, but it was a day of thunder." 

" Ah, as I thought — as I thought." The old man 
nodded his head as if assured of something to his taste. 
Outwardly he was a little calmer but the fires of passion, 
of choking choler, still smoldered in his eyes. Then 
he looked up keenly. "And of how much," said he, 
** did this fellow listen you? " 

"Father," cried Julia, "Sir Michael may not 
wish — " 

" Believe me," said Michael, " I have no desire for 
secrecy. He robbed me of two hundred pounds." 

"Was that the exact sum? — you will pardon my 
curiosity." 

*' That was the exact sum." 

" Two himdred pounds — ekf Two hundred — " 
the old man stopped short in the midst of his musings, 
paused and scratched his nose with a dirty forefinger; 
his eyes were half closed. 

By now the dusk had crept stealthily around them; 
the sunlight had fled from the little valley ^- only the 
skies were of a transparent, sunlit blue. The world 
seemed very silent for a time as they stood there in the 
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lilac ihadoWg ; then Andrew Vane's voice broke in — 
harsh as a raven's croak, 

" Julia, go and see if all is ready for supper; remem- 
ber Mr. BuUtrode will be here goon." 

At sound of the old man's words Julia had started; 
then, casting a swift look at Sir Michael, she turned to 
do as her father commanded. 

But Sir Michael could not submit to that. 

" Good-night, Mistress Julia,** said he. 

At his words she paused, half turned and curtsied ; 
then rising, moved forward to the steps. Up between 
the dingy yew-trees and the glamour of the flowers she 
passed — into the blue dusk. 

The sound of her footsteps died; a moorhen called 
from the tushes by the cooling lake. 

" Now, sir," began Mr. Vane, " let us continue, If 
you please, our conversation. You will agree with me 
that ours was not a subject to discuss before young 
girls. These rascally fellows who pester the country 
with their neat-turned nags, their frippery of clothes, 
their handsome faces and their brave doings, grip the 
imagination of one's daughters, even of one's wife — 
though, thank God, I haven't one to plague mel But 
now, since my daughter is gone, you will vastly oblige 
me if you tell me further of the adventure. Here we 
learn no news ; I myself am of a retiring disposition, seek- 
ing no society, and my single friend — Mr. Bulstrode of 
Bowerchalke ^— has not visited me for some while. I 
am, therefore, ignorant of this last outrage of Wild 
Will's. . . . You say, sir, that you Were lightened 
of two hundred pounds ; was that the exact sum which 
you carried? You will not, I trust, consider me too 
curious — to a recluse news is news." 

Michael was somewhat astonished at the change that 
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bad come over Mr. Vane; from a creature of morose- 
oess, he was changed to one all affability. Nov ■. — be- 
neath the mask of sordidness, under the grimness, the 
vinouB aspect of his features, the shabbiness of his doth- 
ing — it was possible to find something of breeding, 
some traces of the gentleness, and though the greed; 
curiosity piqued him Sir Michael replied more or less 
willingly. 

" No, in one thing I must commend the fdlow ; al< 
though I carried eight hundred odd pounds, I was light- 
ened of but two hundred — " 

With an oath old Vane banged his cane on the stone 
steps. 

" Indeed, sir, you may consider yourself with the 
devil's own luck; eight himdred, and he took but two 
hundred! Gad, Tve never heard of such a thing — ^ 

*'Yes, I was fortunate," remarked MichaeL This 
old reprobate somewhat sickened him. 

" But surely, sir, it was a deuce of a sum to ride with 
unprotected — you may consider yourself well throuj^ 
the job." 

"Perhaps; yet to be eased of two hundred guineas 
is not a pleasing occurrence ; though, I admit, 'twas not 
wise to carry such a gold mine. The fact is, I had won 
at cards the night before in town and, leaving somewhat 
hastily, took my gainings with me." 

" Ah, you play? " A new light shone in Vane*8 eyes 
— the gambler's lust. ** You play — so should all men, 
by gad ! so should all men. I tell you, I was a rare one 
with the cards and the dice-box in old days — how I 
remember nights — and days too — at White's, at 
the — Ah ! you play, sir? — I'm glad of that. I trust 
that I may have the pleasure — the honor — of shuf- 
fling a pack or throwing the winking ivories with you ; 
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not but what I am now, sir, a moderate player — a 
player for enjoyment, not for gain. Perhaps you will 
stay to-night, sup with me and Bulstrode — a rattling 
fellow I assure you — eh? " 

But Michael had had sufficient of the seedy old rascal, 
this senile old monster whose thoughts wandered in a 
maze of diink and gaming. 

" Another night, sir, I shall be delisted, but permit 
me to refuse this evening. I am still somewhat weak 
from my adventure, and I trust that I shall have other 
opportunities of seeing you. I have decided to remain 
at the ' Arms ' until I am sufficiently well to satisfy not 
only myself but also Dr. Bainby. The place charms 
me, and now — your acquaintance being made and hav- 
ing the entree to the Manor — ■ I am still more attracted 
to it" 

So Sir Michael ; somewhat formally. 

"Gad, man, you delight me — come when you like 
t~come when you hke, I can always promise you a 
pack of cards, tobacco and good enough liquor, though 
at times the fodder is indifferent." 

" Believe me, I am not eiacting." 

Sir Michael forced a smile. 

Then came an interruption — not unwelcome. A 
man appeared on the terrace, and in a moment he was 
at their side. Old Vane turned in the act of taking a 
stupendous pinch of snuff and stretched out a skinny 
hand. 

" Good-day, Bulstrode — glad to see you. Allow me 
— this is Sir Michael Stanton, the hero of that fellow 
IWild Will's last adventure." 

The two men howed — the newcomer with affability, 
Sir Michael curtly ; truth to tell, Bulstrode did not pre- 
possess him. He saw a great bulk of a man, tallish, 
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broad, thick in the calf, buUcy in the thigh. The face 
vaa handiome in a iray, certainly; the dark eyei were 
fine, teeth vhite and tet level, the nose well modeled; 
but, beside this, one saw that the skin was drink-soaked, 
the eyes wedged between puffy lids, that the lips were 
too full and coarse •— there was too much of a pout in 
them. As a whole one would consider him a splendid 
animal of a man. 

The two bowed, I say, and Michael stretched out his 
hand to Vane without more ado. 

" Grood evening," said he, " I must be going. I trust 
soon to meet you again ' — and your friend also, Mr. 
Buletrode." 

Vane did not attempt to keep him — perhaps saw 
that it would have been useless. 

" Yes, yes, we'll meet at cards, I hope, and over a 
glass of claret. You can vouch for my claret, eh, Bui- 
strode? You should know it well — the gallons you 
have flung down your throat ■- — ■" 

Bulstrode chuckled, 

'*A good enou^ place, thou^ Bacchus*s stomach 
would not turn at it," laughed he. 

" Huge praise," said Michael as he turned away, " but 
not too high I have no douht. Good-evening." 

" Good-evening." 

Sir Michael descended to the lake and then mounted 
towards his secret entrance to the park. At the summit 
of the little hill he paused to look back. Below him 
lay a dull harmony of purple shadows broken, in a spot, 
by the eerie glimmer of the lake ; the sky was cooling to 
a dense sapphire, only the west shone faintly yellow — 
an acrid yellow — where the sun had fallen. 

One light gleamed from the Manor' — even as he 
looked the burning square was obscuretl* H? ffmci^ 
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that Julia stood leaniog for a moment from the window. 
Then, as he waited, the sound of laughter echoed dully 
from the valley ; with a shudder he turned to the woods 
' — a prayer in his heart. 

Imagine his Julia with those men ! 
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HR. TANE THBEATEH8 

AT Bupper — a meagre supper served by old Jane, 
the mute — Julia sat silent and abstracted, reply- 
ing shortly to her father's thinly veiled gibes, or to Bui- 
strode's dumsy compliments; her tiioughts were else- 
where. With the opening of a new bottle of claret she 
rose from her chair and with a curtesy bade them 
" good-night " ; and, though entreaties and protesta- 
tions fell around her, she walked to the staircase — a 
slim, white-clad figure : — and mounted to her room. 
Once there she shot the bolt across the door and, 
moving to the window, leaned out into the silver dark- 
ness. 

For to-night she would let her thou^ts run peace- 
fully; she was trampling on the knowledge that to- 
morrow she must face her father, confess that the two 
hundred pounds which she had given him as the price 
of the jewels had been taken from Sir Michael; confess, 
too, that she had let slip the opportunity of taking more 
than four times that sum ; it would be a fierce ordeal she 
knew. 

But now her mind was busy with the thought that 
Fate was ruling her Ufe, willy-nilly. Strive how she 
might against loving Michael, against the desire to keep 
him near her, the struggle had been unavailing; for at 
the moment of parting, when it seemed that the links of 
their lives were to be completely severed, Fate had 
14a 
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welded them firmlj. And, though her soul drooped at 
the thought of what lay before her — before them — i 
her heart sang to the delirious old melodies of Hope and 
Iwove, 

As the hours passed she heard, echoing from below, 
the voices of the two men — Bulstrode's loud lau^, the 
shouting of a snatch of song, the querulous whine of her 
father's voice; once came the crash of breaking glass. 
She guessed that thej were drinking deep and playing 
high and, though now she was undressed and was abed, 
sleep fled from her ; her thoughts were racing. 

She lay — the window open, the curtains thrust aside 
' — watching the moon glide stealthily across the sky, 
watching the shifting patch of hght on the floor, the 
illumination and the obscuring of objects in the room. 
It was a small place set toward the garden and the 
lake, plainly, almost sparingly, furnished; yet Julia 
loved it ; it was her world, like the woods and the hills — 
the rest of the Manor, somehow, did not seem to belong 
to her. On a table near the window she kept always 
something of Nature ; there in a bowl she placed the first 
shy snowdrops, the early primroses and wild hyacinths 
and, as the year lapsed, the bowl was sweet with virginal 
lilies or the simple folk of the fields — cuckoo-flowers, 
eglantine or marigolds. In this room, too, were the few 
books which she had taken from the library ; they were 
set in a row on the mantelshelf. There stood Shake- 
speare, Spenser and Chaucer, Snyder's Arcadia, a vol- 
ume of the Spectator, Bacon's essays — of which she 
bad read a few — a volume of Greek tales, Marvell'a 
sonnets, and a pamphlet concerning travels in Italy 
and the Orient. 

The room was situated at a comer of the bouse — • 
the opposite comer to that which, on the floor below. 
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contained the library •■ — and poisessedt besides the Urgt 
window, two doors, one opening into the corridor, the 
other into a suite of disused, echoing Tooms, which oc- 
cupied the east wing of the Manor. They were gaunt, 
faded apartments with few furnishings ; in one, tapestry 
hung rotting from the walls; In two, were huge oaken 
bedsteads carved with monsters and nymphs, flowers and 
fruit, which belong to the bounteous reign of Elizabeth. 
There were also bleared mirrors, cupboards, hosts of 
tenanttess chairs, yawning chimneys, all was, in fact, 
somewhat pompous in this suite >^ — in these pristine 
** best " apartments of the Manor. 

In earlier days ' — that is when Julia was sixteen or 
so — she had dreaded them, feared their silences, been 
awed by the stillness; in her youthful imagination they 
were peopled with phantom inhabitants ; she fancied 
ashen-faced dames sleeping in the vast beds, ghostly 
abigails tripping to and fro; in the small parlor she 
fcnew that a vapory cavalier strummed on the harpsi- 
chord. She would have heard him, but for the fact that 
the notes were dumb with age ^~- all but C and F in the 
lower scale. 

In those days she had shuddered to think that only 
a locked door stood between her and the ghost world; 
now she derived some strange comfort from the thought 
of these void rooms. Sometimes, indeed, on moony 
nights such as this, she unbarred the door and slipped 
through into the unknown; sought for, rather than 
dreaded, these spectres. With no h^t hut the moon'- 
shine she walked from room to room on careful feet; rats 
scurried, she saw her white-clad figure reflected in the 
mirrors — how she had started when first she had viewed 
that pale Image of herself — but nothing more. Now, 
to-night, when she had long lain sleepless, with all her 
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geneeE active, the wish came to wander again in those 
silent rooms, to seek comfort from their silence. 

It must have been midnight when she sprang softly 
from the bed — like a hare from her form — and sought 
the key in its secret hiding-place, behind a loose brick 
in the chimney. There lay two keys ; one for the door, 
the other for an oaken chest which held the tell-tale signs 
of her manhood — breeches and coat, wig and pistols 
— the insignia of Wild WilL These she thought wise 
to keep inviolate, even from old Jane's rheumy eyes. 

She had plucked the key from its hidin^place and 
was about to move to the door when she paused ; a loud 
g:ust of sound came up from below — angry voices; 
Bulstrode's throaty and ferocious, her father's shrill and 
querulous. She had heard altercation, a shouted oath, 
the crash of glass on other nights when they had played 
long, but now instinct told her that it was different. 

During, perhaps, five minutes the voices rose and fell, 
while Julia stood listening; then came a final torrent of 
words and the heavy slam of a door — Bulstrode, she 
guessed, had gone. 

Another space of time slipped by and Julia heard the 
shuffling footstep of her father in the corridor; he was 
mumbling to himself in broken sentences. Then : 

" Julia, Julia, let me in, ^rl." 

The voice, the unexpectedness of it, startled Julia, 
close wrapt as she was in the events of the evening, the 
stress of the day, the horror of the night. Hastily she 
snatched a coverlet from the bed and wrapping it over 
her nightdress moved to the door. The key had slipped 
from her fingers. 

" Is that you, father? " 

A moment's silence, a quick-drawn breath and—-* 
"Let me in, d'you hear?" 
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Fearful, Julia shot back the bolt and opened the door ; 
old Vane entered. He carried a candle in his hands; 
there were cascades of tallow on bis fingers ; by its quiv- 
ering light Julia saw that he had been drinking heavily 
■■ — more heavily than usuaL His face was blotched with 
hectic patches of crimson, his eyes blazed — there was 
anger in them; his mouth was grimly shut. 

Julia, a frail, white-clad figure with her hair falling in 
a cloak around her shoulders, drew back. 

" What is it? " she gasped. 

For answer old Vane tottered across the floor and 
sank into a chair ; as he passed her she took the candle 
from his nerveless fingers and Bet it down. For a time 
he sat there, mumbling to himself, then with a visible ef- 
fort be raised his eyes and pointed a lean, snuff-grimed 
finger at Julia. 

" Julia," said he, " I am come for an explanation ; 
you must tell me the truth. I'll not be deceived. What 
is the meaning of this story that Sir Michael was robbed 
by Wild Will of two hundred pounds — where is the 
money? The truth, mind — the truth." 

The drink that he had gulped down seemed to have 
affected him little; he was perfectly wit-possessed, per- 
fectly aware of what he was saying, of what he was de- 
siring — yet, despite that, his speech and his thoughts 
were drink inflamed. 

" I gave it to you." 

It was Julia now; she spoke evenly. 

'• To me? " 

** It was truth when I told you that I received two 
hundred and sixty pounds for the jewels which I sold; 
but to appease you I stole money from Sir Michael — 
I knew that he carried money with him — ■ and gave it 
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* — two hundred pounds — to you. That was mj decep- 
tion' — there is my explanation." 

'* And do you expect me to believe that, to swallow 
these fables ? But that we can discuss at other times — 
at other times. Now, to this point. Sir Michael told 
me that you refused to take eight hundred pounds from 
him — that you gave it back. You have thrown good 
gold away, when it could have been had for the asking. 
Eight hundred pounds — think — eight hundred wink- 
ing coins — and you have let them shp. With it I 
might have appeased Bulstrode, with it I might have won 
back what I have lost — " 

" What you have lost? '* 

" : — what I have lost to Bulstrode — two thousand 
pounds." 

The admission came suddenly, as if the knowledge so 
tormented his mind that, of necessity, the words were 
driven forth. And now, when he had spoken, his head 
fell forward on his breast. He was stricken. 

" Two thousand pounds [ You must pay it ! " 

The knowledge had come to Julia as a surprise, for* 
until now, the gains and losses had been trifling when her 
father played with Bulstrode — the miser's blood ran 
strong in him, and the chance that his hoard might frit- 
ter away had kept the cravings of the gambler in subjec- 
tion. Now it had broken forth, he had cast aside the 
cloak of avarice and parsimony — the older instinct 
had conquered. 

"Pay it, Juha! are you mad? Pay two thousand 
pounds! It's not possible. What? — D'ye think I'm 
made of gold; that I can give away guineas as if they 
were old corks ! It would ruin me — ruin me ; it's im- 
possible ■■ — ' unthinkable — I'd kill him first. No, no ; 
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it i* jtm wha nnut paj' — yoo. Bolstrode has pvea 
me that diance — 70a must consent to marry him — 
coDMnt within the veek — or he most have the monej.** 

Julia drew back, her cheeks scarlet. He would sacrt- 
fioe his daughter to pa; a debt of honor I She felt 
sickened; she spoke with difficulty. 

** You hare threatened me before — once I feared 
you enough to make me obey ' — yon made me rob; yoa 
have made me base — have made me bate myself. Now 
I fear you no longer — now I will no longer obey, be- 
cause to obey would be to sin against Nature. Yoa 
must save yourself, for I swear that I will nerer marry 
Daniel BuMrode." 

For a moment the oM man sat petrified in the chair, 
his fingers gripping the arms, his eyes staring, iliocked 
from their bleamess, piercing Julio. Then, as she 
stood there beautifully defiant, he rose and came toward 
her. 

"What, girl, you dare to disobey? I warn you, 
Bulstrode has asked you as his wife, but he diall have 
you as — " 

He stopped midway, clutched at bis throat, and tot- 
tered in a heap to the floor. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

AGAIN AT THE UANOK 

THE next day — that is, during the twenty-four 
hours following his visit to the Manor — Sir Mi- 
chael cooled his heels and heated bis brain ; I mean, his 
brain was racing, his feet inactive. He spent most of 
the time musing in the apple-orchard — a discontented 
specimen of mankind. 

On the following morning Pierre — the admirable 
Pierre, of whom, I assure you, I tell far too little — 
brought him a rag of a note; a crumpled thing, ill- 
written and ill-sealed. Dumb Jane, it seemed, had come 
with it from the Manor. As he lay abed, Sir Michael 
opened it ; within, on a grimy sheet, he foimd this : 

The Manox. 
iitk June. 

Sir, — Unfortunately, owing to a slight indisposi- 
tion, I found it impossible to invite you here yesterday. 
To-night, however, I shall be honored by your pres- 
ence to supper at eight o'clock; and afterward I trust 
you will take a hand with me at cards. — ^Your humble 
servant, Anqbew P. Va»e. 

P. S. — Do not, I beg, trouble to reply," 

To Sir Michael Stanton, Bart 

The letter > — written in a large scratchy hand, diffi- 
cult to decipher, wavy in alignation ^^ fluttered from 
166 ,-. , 
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Sir MichaePs hand; a smile vas just flickering at bis 
lips, a frowB catching at his brows. He was perplexed 
at the whole situation; he was moreover anxious; he 
hated to think of the life that Julia must lead with those 
two men — Bulstrode and Vane. To his mind the 
Manor seemed a prison, with a base jailor, while, over 
all, he felt instinctively, hung some secret, some mys- 
tery. 

All yesterday, in thought, he had re-enacted the scene 
in the garden — that twilight scene — when their love 
was hanging in the balance, when she had hinted that a 
barrier was between them, that love was impossible; and 
the moment haunted him in which she had almost con- 
quered, in which she was driving his love from her, in 
which she was battling against herself — in her own 
mind battling for right, he could swear. The pathos 
and pleading In her eyes, the certitude of her voice had 
made him waver; had, for a little, made him doubt her 
love ; like a child, with superior wisdom commanding, he 
had been on the verge of submitting himself — then the 
power to decide had been snatched from him. Now he 
was determined; now, after that intervention of Fate, 
Providence, Chance — call it as you will. To-day he 
felt that nothing — God alone — could separate him 
from Julia. The links of their lives were fastened indis- 
eolubly together, not to be broken. Love was love. 

There was one mild excitement that day, one spark 
of news for Sir Michael in the slow procession of hours. 
Pierre again was the Lucifer. 

He came to Sir Michael as he sat under the apple- 
trees, a printed sheet in his hand. It seemed that mine 
host — a competent fellow of sound business capaci- 
ties and no conversation — had thought that it might 
interest his guest. 
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" There is the warrant, sir, against Wild Will," said 
Pierre impartially. 

Michael — be was in a silent mood that afternoon — 
took it without a word and forthwith read the good 
black type. It ran thus : 

" The City of New Sarum, in the County of Wilts. 
The twentieth day of June, in the year of Grace 17 — . 

" Whweas diverse robberies have lately been com- 
mitted on the road between Sarum and Shaftesbury, and 
likewise in the vicinity of Wilton, by some fellow un- 
known, commonly called Wild Will, a reward of fifty 
guineas is offered for apprehending and bringing to jus- 
tice this said Wild Will over and above the reward al- 
lowed by Act of Parliament. The said fellow is about 
five feet six inches in height, he wears a wig and a mask. 
He is usually mounted on a black mare. 

" GOD SAVE THE KINO." 

When finished Sir Michael folded the sheet and looked 
up. 

" Wild Will must mind his ways," said he. 

"Yes, sir, and soon. Monsieur the landlord, says 
that the officers of the law — the excisemen, n'est-ce 
pasf — look for him." 

" He seems an odd rogue, this Wild Will, to risk his 
neck for a groat when he might have a guinea — to take 
two hundred pounds when he might have had eij^t hun- 
dred pounds, to be polite and shoot a man in the shoul- 
der. And no one seems to know where he comes from ; 
there has been no new gossip, eh, Pierre? " 

" No, sir, there is nothing of news. He has been 
quiet since your honor was caught," 

That somehow pricked Sir Michael's vanity; he was 
eilent^ and Pierre departed. But the ball of thought 
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had been set rolling; a ball which for some days had 
been stationary and overlooked, though, as a matter of 
fact, Sir Michael took little interest in this elusive high- 
wayman. He had been robbed of two hundred guineas 
and riddled with a bullet ; to him it was unimportant as 
to who was the perpetrator of these deeds — whether it 
was Wild Will, Naughty Ned, or a civic watchman! 
*Twa8 done, not to be undone; and he was not si]iE- 
cientlj vindictive to care a finger-snap as to what be- 
came of the rascal. 

Now, as it happened, speculation on the subject for 
a while aroused his interest, then wearied his mind and 
would, doubtless, have sent him to sleep had not these 
thoughts led — and what else could be expected ? — to 
thoughts of Julia, Had she not remonstrated with him, 
begged him to cease when he had spoken of the highway 
fellow? Of course! — That was interesting — he won- 
dered why — and so he wandered into the paths of 
Love's garden, where, for the moment, we may leave 



That evening he found Julia by the lake, seated on a 
fallen tree. He came up softly behind her, his heart 
beating with joy. He was almost at her side before 
he spoke - — his footsteps had been muffled in the turf. 
Then: 

"JuHa!" 

She rose with a httle cry and came toward him. In 
a moment he had taken her in his arms and kissed her. 
Her protests he stopped. 

** No," sfud he as he held her ; " I will listen to no 
pleading to-night. Two days since, when you pleaded, 
I confess to you that I wavered, I thought that, per^ 
haps, you did not loT« pe, that jt was right for »« t9 
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go ; now I know that it would haTe been wrong — a sin. 
Whatever you may say, whatever you may have to tell, 
in my eyes will be nothing; however high the barrier that 
lies between us it can bo overstepped; however deep the 
gulf it can be bridged. You may confess — though I 
believe that there is nothing for which to ask forgive- 
ness, believe that you are struggling with a phantom — 
or you may leave me ignorant ; tell me what you will or 
leave it untold all your life. It is the same to me — 
there can be nothing of which you could be ashamed. 
To me you are for the moment and for the future ; like 
Nature, like great art, I want none of your history; 
you are just there — something to be loved and to be 
reverenced, almost to he feared. No, no — I must 
speak, must tell you. . . . Now that I have found 
you I want nothing but you; all else is a frame that 
gives added beauty to the picture ; God painted the pic- 
ture. How should I care to know its vicissitudes ? It is 
for me to confess, to beg forgiveness; from you I ask 
for nothing but your love — your trust." 

The tide and passion of his speech ebbed and for 
long they were silent by the lake-side, his look was fixed 
on her ; her hands lying passive in his. For a time she 
was all tender womanhood. 

At length he saw the flicker of tear-hung lashes ; her . 
voice came soft but firm. Oh, the wonder of it! 

"Michael (yes, I will call you that — once), do you 
remember how, two nights ago, I pleaded with you, how 
I battled against your love and how, when I had almost 
conquered, my father came? It seemed Fate, and bow- 
ing to it, I owned to myself that I loved you. Then, as 
I left you in the garden, my heart was throbbing with 
happiness. * Now,' sang my heart, ' Love has come, 
Love will take me ' — and you were love. I forgot the 
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barriers tliat laj in our path — I tbou^t only of the 
goaL Then I knew happiness — true happiness ; be- 
fore I had only pUjed at it, thinking the sham real — " 

"And now you will have happiness for always all 
your life — " 

" Hush ! much has happened since then — on that 
night when Mr. Bulstrode was here. No, I can tell you 
nothing — now. BeUeve me, when I say that there is 
another barrier — insurmountable; believe me and obey 
when I tell you that you must go for always — after 
to-night." 

Her fingers slipped from his grasp, she drew back ; 
her eyes looked straight at his. Then, to her mind, 
flashed the thought that though once he had obeyed — 
or rather been on the verge of obeying — her com- 
mands, now, when he had tasted the sweet fruit of her 
cheek, when he had thrilled to his soul at the touch of 
her, he would not obey again ; would not let her go. 

" Julia," said he gravely, " you know that it would be 
impossible." 

Then he was silent. What was there to add? 

For a little she faced him straightly. Then her lips 
parted, she smiled, her teeth showed between the crim- 
son ; a laugh — a fay laugh — pealed forth. 

" Sir Michael," said she, " to love me is possible — 
how can I prevent it? — but to marry me — that is not 
to be hoped for." 

And turning, she fled — hght-foot as a nymph of 
spring — up the slope to the garden. But as she 
threaded the dusky labyrinth sobs shook her ; her hands 
were pressed hard against her heaving bosom. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THBEB MEN 

FOR long Sir Michael stood motionless beside the 
lake, his mooning eyes fixed on the garden and the 
jew arch through which Julia had fled; her laughter 
ringing mocking in his ears. That laugh had some- 
what wounded him; the thought weighed that he must 
fight again for his love, again hesiege the citadel of her 
heart, again break through the fortifications of her pro- 
tests. A feeling of foreboding was over him ; he could 
not banish the thought that there lurked some secret 
' danger, which he would be powerless to avert, because 
of his ignorance. 

The minutes flew ; the wise swn was falling behind the 
hills; the hazy gold was turning to blue; a cool breath 
came from the lake. He turned from the lake with 
something near a shiver; he would follow Julia to the 
house. 

As he threaded his way through the garden he noted 
carefully each small vista, each grouping of color, each 
foot of the path ; for him all these things were sacred. 
Julia had lived here, among them; planted, perhaps, 
those flowers, rested against that moss, climbed that 
balustrade, brushed aside those sweeping branches — for 
her sake he loved every leaf and petal which grew near 
her, even the humble weeds — had not her feet pressed 
them in passing? Believe me, he was a true lover. 

Axrived at the terrace that spread itself before the 
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hoiue, he paused, uncertain how to proceed. The walls 
and roofs of the Manor rose straight before him, the 
windows, curtainless and blank, peered down inquisi- 
tively at the intruder ; one only stood open — surely 
that must be Julia's? To his left the sombre yews, like 
Calvinists, came close to the wall; the terrace indeed 
ended there, with a stone seat fashioned in a demi4une 
— he turned, therefore, to his right. Even in the liquid 
air of the summer evening the desolation, the forlomness 
of the place struck him ; the gray old Manor surrounded 
by the funeral yews and the almost Bacchanal riot of 
flowers appeared, in his melancholy mood, like a skull 
decked with cypress and roses. 

On the eastern facade of the house he found a garden 
door gaping wide at the top of a flight of shallow 
steps. Unhesitating, he entered — ceremony was diffi- 
cult here. 

Within, in spite of the beat and burning of summer 
days, the air struck chiU, the room, uncarpeted and with 
the furniture heaped pell-mell in a comer, had a ghosty 
look; he would have felt little surprise bad he beheld 
shades huddled at the vacant hearth. With a quick 
glance around he crossed the echoing boards and passed 
out at another door. Beyond the portal he found him- 
self in the gloom of a dingy passage ; his feet fell soft on 
a carpet. He paused — bis eyes blind with the transi- 
tion from light to darkness — and, as he stood there, he 
heard voices speaking. They were close, and rose loud 
and angry, one harsh and blustering, the other shrill — 
Daniel Bulstrode's and Mr. Vane's it was apparent. 

As Sir Michael again moved forward down the gloomy, 
passage it was the former who was speaking. 

" I can wait, I tell you, no longer ; you must give me 
the money or the i— ?" 
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" Hush ! there's someone coming," replied the other. 
Then, more softly : " Remember you promised a 
week — " 

"Promised? Ha! promises — " 

The speaker broke off abruptly. Michael had pulled 
aside the flimsy curtain which masked the opening of the 
passage and stood facing them. 

The large hall was illumined by the rainbow light that 
filtered through stained-glass windows and the glow of a 
fire which burned wearily — as if irritated at the fact 
of its having been called into existence at this season — ' 
on the hearth. 

In this atmosphere of mellow dusk Sir Michael beheld 
a lofty place, the roof of which reached two stories 
high; a place with a wide staircase mounting upward 
into shadows and ending with the suggestion of a min- 
strel's gallery ; with dim portraits peering out of oaken 
walls and a huge chimney-piece decorated with a coat of 
arms done in tarnished gold and pigment. The floor 
was flagged, but almost covered by threadbare carpets 
— filched obviously from other rooms; while the only 
furniture was a narrow Jacobean table, a circular table 
near the Are, a settle and half a dozen promiscuous 
chairs and stools. The comprehensive expression wag 
of forlomness and disuse; the curtain over the great 
door was half fallen from its rod, a piece of tapestry ' — 
on which archaic gentle-folk were hunting — hung half 
torn from the wall ; the pictures were obscure with dust ; 
the very air smelt moldy. 

So much Sir Michael realised in the silence that fol- 
lowed his entrance; a silence in which only Bulstrode 
moved, and he was merely flapping his thick calf with 
a pair of gloves. There was somehow a constraint; it 
seeined as if Sir Michael had intruded at aq awkward 
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moment, as if the words that he bad heard — the words 
which they knew that he must have heard — formed part 
of a cODTersatioD of secrecj, Even wheD old Vane rose 
from his chair, shuffled forward aod strove to put a 
BmOe on his lips, and to jerk out some words of welcome, 
he appeared strained — unnatural ; it was the welcome 
made to the unwelcome, 

" Delisted, Sir Michael, I'm sure," be^n Mr. Vane 
clumsily. " Believe me, sir, I had no idea of the time 

— curse it, how it flies — no idea that the hour was so 
late. We were talking, discussing a slight matter — 
er — you know my friend, BulstrodeP His presence 
this evening is an unlooked-for — pleasure." 

He swallowed at the word. 

" Yes, we met two days ago tn the park. Good- 
evening." 

Thus Sir Michael. 

" G'evening," said Bulstrode, and continued to flick 
the bulge of his calf. 

Then, to All in the gap of silence. Sir Michael decided 
to offer an apology for the suddenness of his appear- 
ance. 

" I fear, Mr. Vane, that I entered somewhat unex- 
pectedly. I came, sir, as once before across the park 

— you have a convenient gap in the wall — then hav- 
ing traversed the garden — in which by the way you 
have a most excellent Diana, a charming piece — I ar- 
rived at the terrace and was at a loss to know how to 
make an entrance. I was on my way to the drive and 
principal fafade of the house when I found an open door 
and entered. Please accept my apologies." 

" Sir, it was I who am to blame ; it is for me to offer 
apologies. I should have been ready to receive you in 
the garden, I might have suspected that you would come 
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bj the park — my daughter has told me of the hole in 
the walL But I trust that you will excuse me; I seldom 
venture out even in summer time; gout is mj tyraot — 
J suiFer, you must know, infemally from the gout. So 
you came by the garden door? '* 

Michael nodded at the old man's attempted affability. 

*' And heard a bit of our conversation, ehP " 

It was Bubtrode who spoke, the voice came harsh 
and thick; he rolled his r's as do all Wiltshire men of 
the soil. For a moment the heavy face had lightened; 
the dull eyes flickered, the lips curled with boorish inso- 
lence. Some primitive instinct had told him that in 
Sir Michael lay a rival. In that, as we know, he was not 
wrong. 

At the tone, rather than at the words. Sir Michael 
flushed; he curbed his voice with difflculty. 

"I regret, Mr, Vane,'* said he, ignoring the other, 
" that as I walked down the corridor — you will recol- 
lect that it is carpeted — I overheard a sentence or two 
of your conversation. I trust that it was not of a pri- 
vate nature." 

Old Vane glanced at Sir Michael quickly, his eyes 
blinking like a jackdaw's. How much had he heard? 
Bulstrode, too, was on the alert. 

" No, sir, no, it was scarcely private, hut it is always 
wise not to let things go further than one need. Con- 
found it no, there was nothing of privacy, eh, Bul- 
strode ? " 

" Believe me, Mr. Vane," returned Sir Michael, some- 
what on his dignity, " I should repeat nothing which I 
might unwillingly overhear; particularly when such a 
conversation deals — as I imagine did yours — with the 
matter of — " 

** Of? " Bulstrode spoke sharply. 
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" A debt of honor." 

" Ah I " came in a gasp from Vane. " A debt of 
honor." 

Bulstrode laughed. 

Again a silence, a constraint, fell on the trio in the 
dim ball. The air seemed heavy and hard to breathe, 
the fire was fast dying and only a gleam of late smi- 
shine that pierced a gap in the encircling trees without 
came through the window. In vain Sir Michael listened 
for Julia's footsteps in the corridors above; he hoped 
for her presence to dissipate the gloom — the sense of 
foreboding which had settled on him. He longed for 
her to come and then to seize her in his arms and take 
her from this house of mystery, from these plotting crea- 
tures. 

It was Mr. Vane that brou^t Sir Michael from his 
dreams : a strange sound, a throaty cry had come from 
his lips, and, looking, Sir Michael saw that the old man 
was trembling from head to foot — his eyes fixed on a 
splotch of crimson hght which fell from the windows on 
the fioor before him, 

" Look, look," he cried, " there is blood at my feet ! " 

At the cry Bulstrode, with a glance, turned con- 
temptuously from the old man, a sneer on his coarse 
lips ; he was not a coward of that sort, he had not the 
superstition or the imagination to understand how any 
man could tremble at a spot of scarlet light, but, some- 
how, the terror of the old man silenced him, though the 
pitifulness of his fear made him smile. 

It was Michael who spoke. 

" Perhaps, Mr. Vane," said Michael carelessly, " I can 
explain why the sunlight, coming through a red quar- 
tering, falls where it does this evening. It is just past 
midsummer day and the sun, at the zenith of his jour- 
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ney northward, peers in more easily at your window." 

A glimmer of understanding came in Vane's eyes. 

" But — but — Lord save us, the sun never cornea to 
these windows." 

" Never except in June — always then ; you have not 
previously observed. Indeed — " 

But Bulstrode broke in, a grin on his face. 

" You talk too much of science when you wish to ex- 
plain away what is easy to read. Mr. Vane is correct; 
*tis blood, spilt blood and hell-fire, too." 

At the words, and the laugh which followed them, the 
old poltroon sank with a groan into his chair — the 
next moment there came the rustle of a woman's gown 
and Julia entered. 

She stepped down from the gloom of the stairway — 
a white-robed thing of fantasy in the twilight — and 
went straight to her father. 

" You are ill? " she questioned. 

" No, girl, no ■ — a little faintness. I am old. Give 
me some wine, Bulstrode." Then to Julia again. 
" And the supper.^* — is it never to be ready? " 

" I am going to help Jane bring it in, father." 

There was, Michael marked, solicitude, tenderness in 
her voice — his heart swelled at her nobility. 

" Yes, yes, quick, the supper — we must get to the 
cards — the cards." 

He spoke more naturally now, yet as Julia moved 
away his blear eyes wandered again to the dying patch 
of crimson on the floor — the crimson light produced 
by the sunbeams piercing the gules of a quartering. 
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ACSOSS THE TABI.E 

WITHIN ten minutes Julia, aided by oU Jane — ■■ a 
wrinkled, seamed old woman with wool-white hair 
and sharp bones, deaf and dumb as I have told you — 
had cleared the table, spread over it a cloth, and was 
preparing supper. All the while the three men stood 
silent. At first, when Julia had entered bearing a well- 
burdened tray, Sir Michael had endeavored to take it 
from her hands, but when she had shaken her head and 
old Vane had muttered; "Leave the girl alone, Sir 
Michael — she is used to it," he had desisted. 

At length, when lighted candles were placed on the 
narrow table, Julia drew forward a chair and seated 
herself before some steaming dish. 

" Supper is ready," said she. 

With the dim oak rising behind her, the glow of the 
candles striking up on her face and on the red-gold of 
her hair, her white form framed in the darkness, she 
made a picture beautiful beyond words. Michael 
wished to worship at her feet; even Bulstrode, as he 
moved forward to the table, drew jn his breath. 

*' By gad, Jule, but you're fine to-night ! " he cried. 

" You sit here. Sir Michael — here, next my daugh- 
ter — and you there, Bulstrode ; that's it — opposite. 
I will be your neighbor." Mr. Vane lowered himself 
carefully to his chair, and then turned his eyes to the 
dbh. " What have you, Ju ? Some measly stuff, I sup- 
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poae — no, Sir Michael, jou must expect little here; 
but I can offer jou wine — good wine — devilish good, 
I assure you. A man does not need much else if the 
liquor is drinkable, Canary or claret? The claret's 
excellent, I vouch — that bottle there — steady or you 
will spill — what color! That's the worst of the pew- 
ter — ' you can't see the light shine through the wine 
when it is on the way to your gullet. But mugs now 
tuid glasses after — we are serviceable here. You find 
it good? Better than this stew, no doubt." 

When all were served, talk flagged — it was not a 
conversational household. Bulstrode ate and drank 
eagerly, but all the while his fierce eyes watched Julia, 
and Michael perceived that each time he lifted the 
tankard of wine to his lips he drank to her. Vane ate 
sparingly ; Julia scarce at alt 'Twas evident that she 
loathed the man opposite her, with him near her spirit 
seemed crushed — fearful. The glow had gone from her 
eyes, the sweet natural gaiety and childish abandon 
from her spirit ; to Michael she did not lift her eyes. 

Suddenly Bulstrode spoke. 

** So you were caught by that rascal Wild Will, sir? 
He's a fellow coming from nowhere — that's the al- 
mighty strangeness of it — not a soul has a hint where 
he hides." 

" It seems, too, that he has no accomplices — no shel- 
ter." Sir Michael spoke casually. 

" Stap me, if I understand it. Here he's been play- 
ing the deuce for more than a year, and no one's the 
wiser as to his lair. It seems he hasn't got one ; though 
it ain't many who play the high toby without a snug 
inn and a band of helpers to turn to when the Law's 
running 'em hard — it's a devilish unhappy fox that 
hasn't an earth. But this fellow dances up from the 
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ground, and disappears again into it — so far as I 
know — when the Job is done. But he'll have to look 
carefully now." 

For the first time since the commencement of supper 
Julia spoke. 

•* Why ? " she asked. 

" You don't know? — but why should you, m'dear — 
a linnet doesn't know what is going on outside her nest. 
. . . You've heard the news, I'd swear, Sir Mi- 
diael? " 

" I've seen the warrant," said he. 

A little gasp — nothing more than a swift intake of 
the breath — turned his and Bulstrode's looks to Julia ; 
he fancied that her cheeks were paler < — he did not err 
in that. Neither noticed old Vane. 

*'You have sympathy for him?** asked Sir Michael. 

** A little; I have met him," she returned. 

** Met him ! " cried Bulstrode. " Zounds, here's a 
story! Listen, sir, your daughter has been meeting 
some cursed highwayman — a common robber. Where 
was the — the first meeting? " 

" I met him on the downs," said Julia, pale as ice. 
Sir Michael imagined that she regretted her words. 

" That was the first time — you have seen him 
since? " 

" Yes — I have seen him since." 

" And he fooled you like he fools all women. He 
spoke to you gallantly, eh? " 

" He has never spoken to me, nor I to him." Her 
voice was firm, but there was fear in her eyes; her 
fingers were feverishly pleating a morsel of her gown. 

" Seen him, but never spoken? O woman, woman ! " 
Bulstrode leaned toward her. " To have met and never 
to have 8£okeD ! Strange ^^ — devilish strange. One 
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might US well have a cellar of wine and never drink. 
But now we shall see sport for there is a warrant issued 
against the fellow — don't you fear for him? A war- 
rant, a remand, and excisemen are out — thej will 
search everywhere, search and find, by gad! A pretty 
prospect for jour lover, eh, madamP " 

For a moment the drunken booby leered into her face, 
R smile on his lips, his eyes aflame with foolish jealousy. 
For a moment, I say, he sat there, his gaze fixed on 
Julia's scarlet cheeks, her quivering lips ; then he felt 
the cool, pungent rush of wine cast full in his face, saw 
the room hazy through a ruby cloud, felt a smarting in 
his eyes. Michael had struck; be could endure it no 
longer. 

For a moment Bulstrode was motionless, then, with an 
oath, he staggered up to his feet and, clutching the table 
edge with his fingers, leaned forward. 

" Damn you, what do you mean? " he hissed. 

Michael, too, had risen, he fronted the other, the 
empty tankard from which he had thrown the wine still 
in his hand. 

" I should have thought, sir," said he, " that my 
meaning was plain; however, perhaps, I do not make 
Buffident allowance for your — temperament. But 
first, perhaps, I should apologise to Mr. Vane for my 
sudden act. Believe me, I had not forgotten that I 
was a guest in your house, but if you, sir, could sit 
dumb when your daughter was insulted / could not — 
no bonds of hospitality could fetter me. . . , And 
now, Mr. Bulstrode, if you were uncertain as to my 
intention I will say that I mean, that " — he pointed at 
the dripping wine, the dark stains on the cloth, the puce 
streaks on the other's face — " as a challenge. I — " 

But here Julian — Julia who had sat till now some* 
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what as old Vane, as if numbed and powerless to move 
or speak — rose to her feet. Her breast was heaving, 
her eyes shone bright as stars thou^ her lips were pale. 

"Gentlemen," cried she, "I forbid it; I forbid you 
to fight for me. Mr. Bulstrode has, for the moment, 
forgotten himself; so, too, I think has Sir Michael. I 
need not repeat — " 

But here another intervened. With a crash of his fist 
on the table, that sent a complaint from the bottles and 
tankards, Mr. Vane leaped forward. A cunning thought 
had fiashed to his mind. A duel might be of advantage 
to him ; if Sir Michael were the better swordsman Bul- 
strode might be shelved ; his two thousand pounds would 
be saved. 

** Julia," he croaked, " this is nothing to you — not 
for your ears. Go, girl, go." 

With a little sob she drew back, hesitating. Her 
father scraped to his feet. 

" Did you hear me? Go ! " 

With a tremor her eyes sought Michael's ; then, as he 
slightly bent his head, she turned to leave them. Slowly 
she went across the hall to a door that was concealed in 
the shadows ; Michael followed to turn the handle and 
pull back the panel. As she passed him, head bent, he 
stooped forward and whispered : 

" Be in the garden — soon." 

" Yes," she murmured, taid was gone. 

His heart throbbing with happiness — for surely now 
she had completely confessed her love — Sir Michael 
returned to the table. He found Bulstrode dabbing bis 
face with a handkerchief; old Vane, seated again, mum- 
bling unintelligible words. It was Sir Michael who 
spoke. 

" It will not, I trust," said he, " be necessary for me 
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to repeat the challenge. Should you, however, still 
misunderstand my meaning I am at jour service, Mr, 
fiulstrode. But I doubt tf even ;ou carry your pas- 
sion of wine to the extent of wishing to wash your fea- 
tures in more than one pint of an evening." 

But here Bulstrode came to life. A spark of spirit, 
fed, perhaps, hy cowardice, prompted him ; wine, too — 
not that which had incarnadined his cheek, but that 
which lay warm within — lired him. 

" Curse you, air, do you take me for a skulker? Do 
you think that I am less a man, less a gentleman, 
than you — that I dont understand the word * chal- 
lenge ' ? " 

He spoke feverishly; Michael howed. 

" I am glad, sir, that I was deceived,'* 

There was irony in that. 

"What, you think me a coward? I will fight you 
when you wish, now, if you are ready ; here with pistols 
— swords — carving knives — what you will ; a horse- 
whip would be a good weapon — for you. You think 
this my first affair of honor — my first broil; come, 
pull down the skewers — there over the chimney. They 
will serve, and the place too — though the light is 
cursedly uncertain." 

So he blustered ; like many bom cowards, he was play- 
ing the game of bravado, covering his cravenness with a 
ffdse bragadoccio of words. With sheer fear he was 
strung up to mimic valor — a true paradox, I assure 
you ; though in truth, at the thought of a bullet or ice- 
hot steel in his body he was a tissue of pusillanimity. 
Then, as Michael said nothing, he strode with an at- 
tempt at a swagger to the hearth and reached up at the 
two sheathed rapiers — twin streaks of metal — which 
hung, one above the other, against the oak. But R^ 
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hifl hand cm the hilt he was powerless to hft them from 
the nails; his arm fell useless to hie side. 

There was a silence; Michael turned awaj with a ges- 
ture of impatience and fronted Vane, even the latter — 
despicable old creature that he was — turned against 
the poltroon. His weak lips curled, but his heart was 
beating quicker; here, perhaps, was a relief from his eta- 
barrassment, for should Sir Michael kill Bulstrode, hia 
debt would be wiped out — even the knowledge of it 
would die with the creditor. 

" You will find, Sir Michael," said he presently, 
" those rapiers sharp ; those and a couple of pistols I 
keep always ready for use. It is lucky! As to the 
hght, I have fought in worse — once under a lanthom 
a-swung from a chain. That was in Paris on a Christ- 
mas night — how I froze!" 

Then, rising feebly to his feet, and still with the 
awakened memory in his mind -— you could tell that 
from the look in his eyes — he crossed the floor to the 
chimney and unhitched the rapiers from the wall. 

" There," said he. 

Bulstrode, with nerveless fingers, took one in his hand 
and, summoning his wits, pulled out the flexible length 
of steel: the sheath clattered to the floor. 

" Sir Michael," said Mr. Vane, and held out the other 
rapier by the poioL 

But Michael shook bis bead. Though his blood was 
boiling, his manhood in revolt agamst Bulstrode, with 
those words of slander hissing in his ears, he could not, 
for the moment, bring himself to fight ; it would he mur- 
der — murder and folly. To-morrow — another day 
when the man was less shaken with cowardice 'twould be 
different, hut DOW=^'twa8 stark impossible! 
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** Mr. Bulstrode," said he evenlj) " I suggest that we 
should postpone our meeting until — until — " 

But here the man gained momentary mastery of him- 
self; a certain pride — or nuajtce of pride — came to 
him. 

" Ah, you think," he cried huskily, " that I am in- 
capable of meeting you I By the gods and devils let me 
tell you you're not the first man I've run a foot of steel 
into, yours will not be the first body that I've let day- 
light into. You — " 

" Stop J " Mr. Vane held up his hand. ** However 
willing, gentlemen, you may be to fight, there is another 
reason why you must postpone your butchery. I ob- 
ject. For the moment I did not realise, but, let me tell 
you, I will have no corpse here; nothing incriminating 
— there is enough already, God knows ! You will oblige 
me, therefore, by meeting and fighting elsewhere than 
OQ my hearth-stone." 

He spoke tersely, impressively; he was obviously in 
earnest. In truth, when he realised the nature of what 
Was on the spur of being done, he was determined. He 
wanted no dead men in his house — no matter how 
slaughtered — now when the writ and the officers were 
out against Wild Will — out, that is, against his daugh- 
ter. He would run no more risks. 

To his speech Sir Michael bowed; then, turning to 
Bulstrode, he continued: "And, you, sir — when will 
it be at your convenience to settle this matter of our — . 
dispute? '* 

He spoke curtly, his words and actions seemed stilted 
in dealing with this man. It was otherwise with Bul- 
strode; the reprieve from an immediate danger brou^t 
back a little of his courage; steadied his shivering 
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neiTes. He could speak calmly, his teeth unclench, his 
eyes move from their stare. 

" That, sir, is as you wish ; for me the sooner it is 
the more *twil] please. *Od's life, one wants to spit out 
filth so soon as possible, not to leave it clogging the 
teeth. When you will — here or at Bowerchalke." 

" Not here! " TTius Mr, Vane. 

Bulstrode shrugged. " As you like. Bdiind Fifield 
Ashes — up there on the downs — will suit me. You 
will bring a second? " 

" I will so endeavor," said Michael. " When shall 
it be then P To-morrow — at sunset ? " 

A tremor moved Bulstrode's muscles, as a stone shivers 
the calm of a pool. 

" I should prefer a day or two to — to find a second 
— to arrange matters," 

" I should have preferred to-morrow — however, as 
you wilL To-day is Thursday — on Sunday, then." 

"The Sabbath!" 

The hypocrisy sickened MichaeL 

*' Monday, if you prefer — at dawn. Things such 
as these are best over." 

" At dawn," echoed Bulstrode hoarsely. 

Michael turned from him. 

** And now, Mr. Vane," said he, " good-night. You 
will forgive my departure — believe me, I am in no hu- 
mor for cards. Yet, I hope soon that I may again 
have the pleasure of visiting the Manor — I have, in- 
deed, something important to request of you; mean- 
while, let me thank you for your — hospitality (he 
paused for the flick of a second), and again — good- 
night." 

Then he turned on his heel and moved to the entrance 
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through which he had come; with his hand on the cur- 
tain he paused. 

"Rememher, Mr. Bulstrode — at dawn." 
The words done, he dragged aside the curtain and 
• walked forward into the dark. 
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CHAPTER XXn 

A UOONUOHT INTEKLnDB 

BY touch, rather than sight, Sir Michael found his 
way down the black corridor (with only a bluish 
gUtntner at the* further end to guide him), and thence 
through the vacant salon, out on to the terrace. Here 
the moonlight Etruck full on his face ; it was as if he had 
plunged gtrai^t from some j^oomj cave into a sea of 
liquid silver. And thus, coming from the darkness, he 
could see nothing distinct, no concrete forms; his eyes 
were only sensible to pale, mercurial waves and abysses 
of light. But soon things took shape; trees and shrubs, 
the ragged line of the yew hedge, the shadow-splashed 
flagstones, separated themselves. 

Then, finding the stage vacant of her whom he sought, 
he walked to the angle of the house. 

" Julia, Julia," he called softly, and, as he spoke, a 
figure slipped from the deep shadows and came toward 
him. A moment and his lips were close to hers, his arms 
clasping her. 

" Beloved ! " he whispered. 

For a while they were silent, lulled by the peace, the 
rest after the brutal scene in the hall — secure in their 
sympathy. Then, with a little sigh, Julia broke from 
him. 

" Michael," said she, her voice was grave, " before — 
before we seal the bond of our love I have much to say, 
178 
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much to confess — things which I dread to apeak — 
fear for you to hear." 

" Dearest, you are distraught, shaken ; you can have 
nothing to tell me that is not all purity, all sweetaess, all 
goodoeas : — " 

" No, po — would Heaven it were ! " 

The sadness of her voice arrested him; he searched 
her face vith wonder in his eyes. 

" Whatever it may be does not matter ; you are mine 
— nothing can alter that. To-night must be all happi- 
ness — one hour of life. I wish to hear nothing." 

She shook her head. 

" No," she whispered, " I must tell. To-morrow, if 
not to-night, you must know everything — only then 
shall I be content. Even to-night I will tell you some- 
thing, something to prove to you that my love is not 
new made; tltat it has been finn and strong since our 
first meeting bj the woods. Come." 

Leading him by the hand she took him up to the 
balustrade which bounded the terrace. Her lips were 
smiling — she changed like April days. 

"Look! " said she. 

Below them lay the hushed labyrinth of the garden, 
silver and sable for the most part — a maze of moon- 
shine and shade. But, here and there, tall June lilies 
stood resolute Uke incense-holders in the velvet gloom 
and, beneath the white pall of cluster roses, the naked 
shoulders of statues — the Di&na and a laughing nymph 
— • caught a tissue of hght. Beyond, across the wilder- 
ness of the garden, a thin Une of light told where lay the 
lake, like a sword-blode piercing the darkness. 

Michael's eyes swept over all, then glanced upward 
to the tender, star-strewn sky- 

" Hark, how still it is ! No air — no sound." 
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** The world seems waiting." 

" For what? " 

" I know not — your anger perhaps." 

He lauded joyfully : how could one doubt? 

*' Julia, you are wayward but compelling — I capitu- 
late. You may leave the great confession till daylight; 
but the reason why now you have yielded to me, when 
two hours since you left me desolate, that I will listen 
to — to-ni^t." 

There was a gentle raillery in his tone ; he spoke as 
if to a child, half-chiding, half-deprecating. 

With a little sigh — she seemed all seriousness now 

— she seated herself on the balustrade, he beside her. 
The mooD penciled the outline of her head in silver. 

"Speak, Sybil!" smiled he; and Julia, with eyes 
fixed at the blank windows of the Manor, began. All 
the while that she spoke she was motionless. 

" Dear Michael," said she, " it is difficult ; there is 
much to avoid to-night — things which you will know 
to-morrow. . . . Know then that my father and 
Mr. Bulstrode — no, don't speak — 'have been friends 
for many months now — more than a year. He came 
at first rarely, then more often — to supper, and after- 
wards to play at cards. I thought it natural, for I knew 
my father's passion for them, but soon I discovered that 
Mr. Bulstrode came because — because he loved me. A 
month passed, and my father told me that I was to marry 
him, and I refused. Then much happened, much, much 

— that which I shall tell yoa to-morrow, that which to- 
night I will omit. Now to recent days. Four evenings 
ago Bulstrode came again — you remember? — they 
played hard, recklessly; my father lost two thousand 
pounds. Late that night he came to my room — he was 
wild and furious — and told me that I must marry Bui- 
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etrode, or that Bulstrode would ruin us. He had IJeen 
given a week in which to decide — for me to decide ; but 
there was little choice, for my father threatened that, 
it I refused to be his wife, Bulstrode would take me — ** 
She faltered ; a sob caught at her throat. " So I tried, 
Michael, to bring myself to marrying him, to save my 
father and — myself. I tried not to love jou, or, 
rather, to quench my love — not to take yours. But 
now, after to-night, it is over, impossible — dearest, I 
jpve myself to you." 

"For always?" 

" For always." 

" And now, Julia, you must not go back to the Manor 
— with these men. To-night you shall sleep at the inn, 
and I will watch below your window — to guard you." 

But she shook her head wistfully ; her eyes were send- 
ing their glances over the silent garden, following a pale 
small shape which came against the deep shadows. Then 
the idle languor of the night was awakened by the soft, 
shivering hoot of an owl ; again it came as the moving 
shape dipped downwards to the lake. 

The sound seemed fell to Julia, it sent terror to her 
heart. She stretched forward a hand. 

" Michael," she whispered, " did you hear ? Why has 
it come to-nightP It is a warning — a warning against 
to-morrow." 

" To-morrow we shall be together — man and wife — > 
with danger behind us, sunshine in our faces. What is 
the hoot of an owl more than a lullaby of nightingale? 
To-ni^t you are fearful." 

" Yes, to-night, perhaps, I am fearful, but I fear for 
our happiness. Believe me, I dare not hope, dare 
scarcely breathe, until I tell you all — until you know. 
But to-night you must be ignorant; we must not even 
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■hiver tbit perfect cup of happiness — these perfect 
minutes. To-morrov, Michael, you must meet me early 
— near to dawn — and now good-bye. No, I will not 
come with you ; at the Manor I shall be safe enough, as 
I have always been. Believe me, I can defend myself — * 
a woman can use a pistol sometimes as well as a man.'* 

She rose smiling, and Michael wondered. 

" I must leave you ? " 

*'YeB, it is best. We have little time to waitj we 
shall be together within a few hours — at dawn ; you 
will come? — up there on the hill where you first found 
me — you remember? " 

*• How should I forget? " 

"At dawn I will meet you, show you the morning. 
You will be there ! " 

She needed assurance, courage. 

" Yes, I will be there." 

He got to his feet, and, taking the oval of her face 
between his hands, kissed her lips. 

For a little they stood silent with the bush of the 
night around them; then, almost abruptly, Michael 
turned and descended into the garden. He had come to 
the laughing nymph, when he heard her voice calling. 

" Michael, Michael ! " How the words fell on the 
slumbering air ! " Listen, to-morrow you will find me 
changed — you may not think that it is I who will meet 
you to-morrow at the edge of the woodland. But it will 
be your Julia. You understand? " 

She heard him laugh joyfully. 

" No, I do not understand — how should I? — a mor- 
tal cannot comprehend a goddess. But to me, however 
you may look, you will still be yourself — still adorable 
* — still to be worshiped." 

" Hush, dear . . . good-night.** 
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A moment he looked at her as she leaned eagerly over 
the rose-cherished balustrade before he turned to go. 

Almost hungrily Julia watched as Michael threaded 
the garden and crossed the sloping turf, then, as he 
vanished in the long shadows of the woods, she, too, 
turned from the terrace. Her mind was full of racing 
thoughts; within the minute of their parting, a strange 
idea had come to her, a prank of fancy. To-morrow 
she would meet him, not as his Julia but as Wild Will. 
She would shock him into knowledge; in the disguise 
and the sudden tearing away of it, was an easy way of 
telling him her secret — her great confession ; far easier 
that than t<J falter out her story word by word. 

At the garden door she paused; through the breath- 
less night came the wail of the owl. 
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THE IX)CSSD DOOS 

TX THEN the melancholy call of the owl bad faded, 
» V Julia, a tremor vibrating through her, turned 
firom the garden into the vacant talon. Then, crossing 
the floor on tiptoe feet, she came, via an ante-room — 
a mere closet — to the foot of a narrow flight of steps; 
these she mounted, feeling her way by a flimsy rail as 
they twisted upward within the heart of the walls ; for 
this was a secret way whose openings could be masked 
by doors flush with the oaken paneling — impossible to 
discern. So, within the flash of a minute, she was at her 
window, peering out just as she had done two nights 
since. 

A great watch which lay on her table told her that 
it was not yet eleven o'clock, and there were many hours 
between now and dawn; hours of thought and inaction 
— a soul-weary time. And though the knowledge of 
Michael's protection and of his love — the knowledge 
that she had given herself to him, had defied her father 
■- — struck courage into her, the thought that to-morrow 
at daybreak she must confess all to Michael, tell him, 
the man she loved, that she was a common thief, a felon, 
without conscience, without honor, confess — for she 
would be entire in her abjection — that she had taken 
joy and pleasure in these crimes, that she had admired 
rather than abhorred herself for the doing of them, 
overwhelmed her. Oh, it was bitter, bitter ! 
184 
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Could he, she wonderefl, have compassion for her? 
What would he think when he saw, in that little arbor 
of the woodlands, not his Julia — not the woman who 
so lately he had crushed to hia heart — but Wild Will; 
the rascal who had filched from him two hundred pounds, 
and sent a bullet through his body ; and how would he 
act when she whipped ofiF the mask and showed that this 
rascally fellow of the woods was one and the same as his 
goddess P 

Would he come to her, take her in his arms, laugh at 
her fears — make earth heaven? Or would he turn with 
disgust and loathing of the deceit and hypocrisy — 
make earth hell P Tears gushed to her eyes ; her hands 
clenched. And thus, as the minutes fled, her mind was 
still busy with the same thought: how would he take her 
as Wild Will. 

To-morrow would be the last time when she would 
don the outer covering of the highwayman ; never again 
must she ride out secretly into the night; never again 
endure the wild excitement of the gallop, the mad chase, 
the ride against the wind, the rain and the dawn. Never 
again must she know the danger, the intoxication of it 
all, the madness and folly, the rush, the gain, the love 
of a true horse exerting its energy for herself and her 
safety. That must be finished with ; and though 
her soul hated what she had done, her heart longed for 
the doing of it — the wildness and danger and life which 
she had known on the road. 

In a few hours she would saddle Diana for the last 
time; for the last time steal out into the park; for the 
last time mount and ride away to the hills ; no — of 
what was she dreamingp — she would ride to meet her 
lover — to meet Fate — in the shadow of the near 
woods. 
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Yet wh; not ride to the hilli? — the thou^t was 
born and breathed. Why not ride forth as of yore, not 
for the gain but the fascination — the plea§ure and 
passion of it? There was time — a large margin ; she 
could go up to the downs and there stay the throbbing 
of her pulses, quell the fires of doubt with the kisses 
of the wind. Why notP It would be the fitting, the 
right, termination to a liaiton which had given pleasure 
and pain — with the last gallop, the final foray — 
booted and spurred and masked — she would break her 
union with the life of the road, cry " Farewell "; then, 
at the dawn, go to the man she loved — to confess. 

With a laugh — a childish, eager laugh — she rose 
from the window-seat and going to the fireplace drew 
forth the key of the oaken diest which held all the out- 
ward signs of Wild Will. 

Within five minutes she was transformed, h&d under- 
gone a metamorphosis. She stood before the mirror, 
where the candles burned with mellow strength, in a 
cambric shirt, breeched, booted, winding the masses of 
her hair tight to the form of her head, so as to place 
over it the peruke and the tri-comer hat. By her lay 
the coat and waistcoat, the multi-caped Brunswick, the 
mask, the brace of pistols, all the items of her equip- 
ment — she Was thorough, you see. 

Then, as she paused to survey her trim figure in the 
mirror, as she turned this way and that, suddenly she 
stood rigid. Footsteps — the soft thud of heavy foot- 
steps — echoed in the corridor, approaching slowly. 

for a moment the sounds ceased, then the weight of 
a body against the panels of her door, and a voice -. — 
Bulstrode's voice — called : 

" Let me in ! " 

A quick tingling shiver ran through her, a sense of 
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sickness and dread for a momeat made the room swing 
and whirl around her ; then she darted to the door. It 
Was locked, that she knew, yet the whole — panels, frame 
and all — was flimsy, worm-spoiled, rotten with age ; it 
would be easy to break down, to wrench open. 

*' What do you want? " she asked. Her ear close to 
the wood she could bear his breathing. 

"What do I want? What do I want — why you, 
d'ye understand? Ye're mine now by right, given me 

— won by me, d'ye'r understand? . . . Open the 
door, and give me a kiss." 

A gasp came from Julia's throat. She was seized 
with terror; how could she trust this man? 

" Tell me what you mean." 

" Mean — mean — Zounds, ain't I speaking Eng- 
lish? I mean that your father's paid a debt with you — 
sold you for money — four thousand." 

" Sold me ! " 

" Four thousand — it was two thousand an hour ago, 
and now, split me, it's double; we played like devils. 
Your father wanted another chance — thought you were 
too haughty for me, and the money too good to lose; 
so we played again, and ye're mine, d'ye see — so let me 
in. I want a sight of you." 

The slender door rattled under the throbs of his beat- 
ing fists, and still she was silent. A minute passed, then 
she heard him again. 

" Let me in, I say ; can't you understand that you're 
mine — mine, body 'n' soul? I can do what I like with 
you — marry you or not. You refused me as husband 

— now I can refuse you as my wife." 

The words came muffled through the panels ; as they 
ended Julia drew back from the door and, though her 
face was pale as death, her lips formed themselves to a 
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Bmile. It was easy to escape, easy to slip from this 
man's clutches ; the closed door which led to the empty, 
echoing rooms would take her to safety — ' that would be 
the gate of Liberty. 

Aa the thought flashed into her mind she crossed 
quickly to the fireplace and, stooping, pushed her hand 
into the cavity in which were hidden her two keys — 
there was no time to spare. But her fingers touched 
bare stone; the cackette was empty. In vain she felt 
the rough surface of the bricks — with the folly of de- 
spair, knowing it impossible to find that which she 
sought. Then, with a little strangled cry, she drew 
back, stood tense, one hand at her brow pressing the 
curve of the temples, striving for thoughL And again 
came the kicking and rattling of the door, fierce, quick, 
strong, so that the lock shook, the hinges complained. 

" Ijct me in ! " cried Bulstrode. 

For a little time — no more, maybe, than a score of 
seconds — she stood there, thoughts racing, pulses 
throbbing; she knew that the key must be somewhere 
within the room, for no one could have taken it — no 
one knew of the hiding-place. Then she recollected the 
night of her father's visit! It had been in her hand 
when he had come — she must have let it fall — but 
where — where? The seconds flew, " How can I trust 
him? " she cried again in her heart. 

Then, as her eyes swept hungrily around the room 
— seeking that little twist of metal, the key to safety 
■ — her glance — eager, searching — fell on the glisten- 
ing pistol barrels. Wild Will's pistols ! Zn a flash one 
was in her hand, the smooth stock pressed hard to her 
palm. 

*" Stop ! " she cried. 

" Opeuj curse you ! " 
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"Listen!" 

" WeU? » 

" If you break dovn the door, you are a dead man — 
I will shoot." Her voice was firm now, her hand without 
a quiver. 

'* Ha, m'dear, what do I care for your threats — not 
a pinch of snuJf. You may be devlish clever, but I'm 
cleverer. What would you be doing with barkers — 
you who are so nice that you can't open the door to 
your future husband ; who wont seal the compact with 
a kiss," 

" I swear," said she, " that I speak truth." 

" We'll see, we'll see." 

With a thud Bulstrode set a shoulder against the 
door, and Julia within the room knew that its flimsy 
panels could never stand against him — his arms and 
legs hke battering rams, his whole body big with muscles ; 
and, as she realised this, she stood ready, firm-footed, 
the pistol raised in her hand so that she could fire — 
strai^t as a hawk drops — at the level of a man's head. 

And now came the terror and sickness at the thought 
' — for one thinks in danger, without doubt even at 
death — of what she was on the point of doing — to 
kill. She turned from herself with loathing and horror, 
even though she realised from what the deed might save 
her. Her mind was a maze, her brain a labyrinth in 
which she sought wrong and right — ■ for justification, 
for — How could she face Michael with murder on her 
conscioice, blood, new-shed, on her hands P That would 
be adding the greatest shame! He would misconstrue 
— think that she was robbing — never forgive this — 
never reabse. She was distraught, you see. 

Her hand fell to her side ; she seemed stricken, power- 
less to act — tied in every limb and muscle; and all the 
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while Bulstrode delivered fierce blows on the door, crash- 
ing with his fists on the quivering wood, thruiting with 
the weight of hii shoulder at the panels. In a moment 
he would burst them; in a moment he would be before 
her. . . . 

Her eyes as they swept around in a wild, useless gaze 
rested first on the keyhole of the other door and then 
on the down-turned pistol in her hand — her heart 
leaped; she had found escape! 

With a sigh, a prayer, a gasp, I know not what, she 
was at the shut door; then, standing a yard or so from 
it, she raised the pistol, pointed the muzzle at the empty 
socket of the keyhole and snapped the trigger. 

There was a sharp echoing report, a crash and a 
cloud of smoke and Julia, the pistol dropped, was strug- 
gling at the door; tearing aside the wreck of the lock, 
endeavoring to force her way through. But she did 
not know that, as she worked, the other door had given 
way easily on its hinges — that Bulstrode was stepping 
astride the dibrU. It was a cry from him that told her ; 
a cry of amazement, as he beheld, not the Julia whom 
he had looked for, but a trim youth, wild-eyed, very 
flurried, struggling with a broken lock in a cloud of 
smoke, a reeking pistol at his feet. 

But then, as she turned and he saw her face — saw 
that twas indeed Julia, he started quickly across the 
room towards her. A moment of agonising effort and 
the lock gave, with a crash and a splintering she plunged 
into the darkness of the room — Bulstrode near. 
Quickly she sped through the echoing rooms and out 
into the corridor, down the secret flight of stairs into the 
silent sdUm. 

And so she went ^~! at wind-speed ^^ out into the gar- 
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den, through the strip of orchard^ to Diana's stable, and 
there, panting, ahe sank to the grass. 

She lay there five minutes or so — if we gauge timo 
by a dial — then, entering the shed, she sought Diana 
to Caress her, to flatter the smooth arch of her neck, to 
feel the varm softness of her nose. This did her good ; 
her strength and courage slid back, the panic of her 
flight left her. Yes, left her with one supreme, dominant 
thought: she must go straight to Michael, to be com- 
forted, to know his love — to confess. 

So, desire-prompted, she saddled Diana and led her 
out into the moonlight, and then, by the drive, to the 
great gates of the Manor: she had no terror of Bul- 
strode with Diana near. She was, indeed, now almost 
without fear, without caution, all was forgotten in one 
thought — Michael. Even the fact of her manhood 
had lapsed from her mind, until she felt something 
dangling around her neck, and found the curving edges 
and empty sockets of her mask. As she adjusted it 
almost instinctively to her eyes, the thought came: " It 
is Wild Will's last ride ; he must die soon now but, flrst, 
he must confess." 

With the great gate closed behind her, she mounted 
again and set forward to the village, one idea only in 
her head — to see Michael : all thought of danger gone. 

Soon, at a sharp trot, she was by the little church 
of Fovant-Charaberiayne — wrapped with elms and yews 
as in a gloomy mantle of sleep — and still her mind was 
busy ; Michael held sway there. How she hoped, prayed, 
that he would take her in his arms, comfort, guard, love 
her. . . . 

Then as she rounded a sharp bend of the road — I 
described it to you long since — she saw before her^. 
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not more than a score or so of yards distant, a little 
posse of men iQ the moonli^t For a moment she was 
wonderstruck ; then she knew ! — these were the men — 
the excise — of whom Michael had told them ; the living 
agents of the warrant against Wild Will i-^ against her- 
self! 

With the quick discovery, she pulled back Diana — 
up high on her haunches, with a clatter of hoofs and 
sparks glinting from the stones. But too late — the 
men had seen. With a shout, a lau^, a curse, their 
horses lunged forward — spui^driven ; in a second — or 
so it seemed — 'with no time to retreat, Julia found 
herself surrounded, powerless, weaponless. Then, as 
she searched wildly in vacant holsters, rough hands 
seized her. " That's 'im," " We've got *im." " First 
go, hy gum!" cried the men. For a fraction of time 
Julia was motionless, dazed, then her senses revived; 
she must strive for freedom. 

With a grim effort she tore herself free from the 
hands which were on her shoulders, with clenched fist 
drove straight at a man's face ; then, " Back, back," 
she hissed, and dug her heels straight into her little 
mare's side. 

And Diana sprang forward, her sinews vibrant, her 
muscles taut ; sprang straight at the other horses, buf- 
feted them, drove at them, and found a way throu^. 
There were curses, the thud of falling bodies and such- 
like within the deep shadow of the trees — much com- 
plaining; but Julia, with a whispered word in Diana's 
ear, was oiT at a gallop. The church fell away, the 
cottages and then the inn flashed past — ah, how she 
longed to halt there ! — and she was speeding down the 
main road of the valley. Then behind her she heard the 
clamor of pursuit — the clatter of ringing hoofs ; but 
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Diana was fresh as dawn, swift as wind, Julia light in 
the saddle, a mistress to die for; a mistress who cooed 
eDcouragement, even as thej went. 

Madl; they flew by the road, until the track that 
winds to the hills appeared, and into it Diana turned — 
instinct-driven — and they were to the downs, to the 
bare length of grassland, to a haven in one of the coombea 
which wrinkle the further side of the ridge. 

And even as she fled, one thought rang in Julia's 
mind: "What does this matter? I can win the race, 
outdistance them all; and soon, at dawn, I shall find a 
way to that little space where the trees sweep round in 
a green circle, and there meet Michael — he will save, 
will guard me." 

That was the thought: "He will save and guard 
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AND now for a while, for the small fragment of a 
chapter, we must retiim to that villain Bulstrode, 
and recount brieflj his further doings on that wild night 
and something more, too, of Mr. Vane. It is necessary 
for jour comprehension of the tale. 

Therefore I will take jou, without further ado, hack 
to Mr. Bulstrode as he stood with the acrid stench of 
gunpowder in his nostrils and the wreckage of two doors 
around him; his feet at the threshold of the unknown, 
his ears hearkening to the flurry of Julia's footsteps as 
she raced through those dark and vacant rooms. 

Even his fuddled hrain told him that she had escaped; 
that it would be useless to pursue this elusive creature 
— this man-girl who had hesitated to fire at him, but 
who had sent a bullet into the lock of a door with un- 
erring eye — and thus darted from him. And then 
came the thought — the realisation of knowledge — 
that Julia had been dressed as a man. The fact puzzled 
him ; what was she doing, what could the wench be about, 
got up like that, and with a brace of pistols, too? In 
truth, it was somewhat surprising. 

But, at a fever-pitch of anger and disappointment, 
his brain refused to lead him aright; there was no 
sense or bottom to his reasonings — though, indeed, his 
were no reasonings, merely the thoughtless chronicling 
of impressions. So, with a curse, he turned from the 
194 
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^darkened room and, feeling bia way along the corridor, 
he descended into the dim halL 

Mr. Vane was seated at the table, his head buried in 
his hands, his body stretched forward among the litter 
of cards and wine-bottles. He was stricken. To Bul- 
strode he appeared as be had left him ; for he could not 
know that the old man had risen from his chair, en- 
deavored to scream, to call, to stay Bulstrode from bis 
love-making, to tell him that he would give him the 
money — yes, all — four thousand glittering guineas ! 
But the impulse — a true impulse amidst bis baseness 
— a flower in the pit — bad been thwarted ; his tongue 
had clung to his teeth, be had been powerless to utter 
a sound. He bad sunk back — stricken. Then be 
fancied that he heard, far away, rough sounds, a crash, 
and the crack of a pistol, and now came the noise of 
footsteps and Bulstrode's voice — a voice as harsh as a 
raven's. 

" She's gone — devil take her ! — I roust have the 
money." 

" Gone ! " How the word beat in the old man's brain. 
So this immolation, this sacrifice of bis daughter — for 
thus, with stupendous egoism, he dubbed it — had been 
in vain — useless. He slowly lifted his face, haggard 
as a corpse's, and beheld Bulstrode standing before 
him. 

"What do you mean, roan? Money! There was 
Julia instead — my girl — my daughter — you can't 
have money. I've given her to you instead." 

" And she's gone, I tell you ; gone, dressed like some 
stable-boy ! " 

" Boy ! " 

" Zounda, can't you hear? A boy, I say ; and it was 
tbt girl — I swear it. She fired a pistol throuj^ the 
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door — blew out the lock, and got awaj just as I got in. 
A nice game — the house is in bits — and I want the 
money — quick." 

A sneer worked the old man's lips, ugly to see. 

"And what if I refuse, eh? What if I refuse?" 

A savage look sprang to Bulstrode's features ; with a 
laugh he came near the table, his hands stretched out 
before him — fingers in a curve : a sinister posture. 

" I will strangle jou — like that; take your thin neck 
in my fingers — look, they are strong — give a quick 
pull back, just as one does to a rabbit. 'Slife, 'tis easy 
done — d'ye see, old man ? " 

And at that Vane rose up, tottering, his eyes bulging 
from their sockets. 

" No, no," he cried ; " no, no — I will give you what 
you ask." 

"As you will; hell can do without you for a little 
longer, no douht." And Bulstrode laughed again. 
" But he quick, I tell you, or . . . you remember 
that spot of crimson on the floor — like blood, like your 
hlood — you remember?" 

" Yes, yes," said Vane softly, as if afraid to hear 
his own words. " I remember . . . Yes. . . . 
Come, come. . . ." 

With a hand shfiking like a gale-blown twig, he took 
at candle from the table and slowly shuffled across the 
hall ; around him the shadows whirled in a dame macahre, 
as the light swayed in his hands, now high to the ceiling, 
now huddled in some dark comer, where the tapestry 
hung rotting from the wall. Terrible, gibbering shad- 
ows he thought them. Bulstrode watched him. 

With fumbling fingers he opened the door that led 
Into the comer room — his own retreat — and entered ; 
then, setting the candle down, he stared unseeingly 
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around him. For a moment be was alone, for a mo- 
ment rid of the menace and terror of the other; he was 
trembling in every nerve, not only from fear — intense, 
panic fear — but with grief at the loss of his gold — the 
object of bis miser's passion. Then he heard Bulstrode's 
loud drunken laugh and after that the sound of his foot- 
steps — pad, pad — behind him ; in a moment the man's 
face was gaping exultantly into bis. 

" Quick, quick, old man t " he cried. 

He made an ugly rattle in his throat. 

And Vane — panic-driven — with trembling Umbs, 
moved to the further comer of the room — a dark cor- 
ner; there, kneeling down, he pulled aside a comer of the 
carpet, and slowly — reluctantly at first, then with an 
almost feverish energy — be loosened and pulled up a 
square of the floor. The light from the candle fell on 
the miser's hoard. 

There it lay before them, in bags — a round score, 
nestling safe : fat bags of leather, round stomached, tied 
firm at the neck, so that the gold — old Vane's life- 
blood — might not sKp out. 

" Ah ! " said Bulstrode between his teeth. 

But Vane was sobbing like a child, with fear and 
grief; his hands stretched over the hollow in the floor. 
A pitiable, despicable old man, evil and vile ; and above 
bim stood Bulstrode, with a smile on his Ups. 

" Curse you, am X to wait till dawnP Hand 'em up." 
He spoke roughly, and touched the other with his heavy 
foot. 

With a groan, Vane bent down and seized six of the 
bags — four large ones and two small — in his quaver- 
ing fingers ; then, clutching them to his bodyi be rocked 
himself backward and forward, muttering, crooning to 
the gold. 
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A minute* maybe, Bulstrode watched him, a look of 
contempt At hii lipi ; then stooping down he seized the 
bags from the old man'i embrace and itowed them in bii 
pocketa. 

" That*! my due," he cried ; " now I want more — ■ 
yes, more. All youVe got, and, by Heaven, I'll have 
itl" 

For a moment it seemed that Vane was dazed, struck 
dumb and paralysed by the words, then a fierce light 
crept to his eyes, his teeth shut grimly beneath the weak 
lips. With a spring he was on his feet, had hurled 
his frail weight against Bulstrode, clutching, clawing, 
like a wild beast — fighting with bis nails, his teeth 
shoving hungrily, his breath gasping from his throat, 
his old eyes aflame. 

Momentarily Bulstrode was powerless with aDiaze* 
ment and horror, then anger and loathing swept over 
him in a torrent. He lifted his arm, his hand still grasp- 
ing one of the gold-bags and, leaning back so far as he 
was able, he struck hard with it at the old man's temples, 
at the wrinkles and knotted veins — full with ell his 
might at the curve of the skull. 

" Take that! " he hissed. 

With a groan the miser's grip relaxed, his teeth Un- 
closed from Butstrode's coat, the eyeUds dropped over 
the eager eyes, his head jerked back, and he fell in a 
heap — like a bundle of fagots — on the boards, his 
hands beating the air, his fingers clutching. 

For a fraction — a matter, perhaps, of a dozen heart- 
beats — Bulstrode stood motionless, then, with ft sound 
half-laugh, half-groan — drunken, delirious — he 
stooped, caught the money-bags from their hiding-place 
and clutching them in his arms, fled from the room, out 
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to the hall and, tearing open the great door, he rushed 
wildl; to the stable where stood his horse. 

And all the while — even when he was astride his 
heavj roan,'and was far from the park, riding as if from 
hell — he imagined that old Vane was behind him in the 
shadows, peering at his shoulder, pale as wax, with blood 
trickliug from his forehead. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE CALL IK THE NIGHT 

SIR MICHAEL — for it is to him that we must now 
turn — on leaving Julia in the garden, had wandered 
slowly to the inn; all his pulses were throbbing with de- 
light, and he was walking, as they say, on air. 

But once back at the " Fovant Anns " and snugly 
in bed, like many another of young Cupid's victims, he 
was seized with a restlessness of mind and body ; sleep de- 
serted him. His ears hearkened to the sounds that came 
from the inn parlor and the kicking of impatient horses 
in their stalls. These were unwonted noises, but Pierre 
had explained the bustle. 

It seemed that the excise officers, of whom Bulstrode 
had spoken at dinner, were now (after a long day of 
fruitless search and investigation for Wild Will) halted 
at the " FoTMit Arms " to refresh themselves before 
pushing on to Dinton for the night. They bad ar- 
rived at nine or thereabouts and now, an hour or so 
after, were still very much at their ease. It was doubt- 
ful, hazarded Pierre, if they would set out before mid- 
night. 

At length, however. Sir Michael, a-hed upstairs, heard 
the men leading out the horses ; shouts, laughs, snatches 
of song followed — and they were gone. Next his ears 
caught the sounds of their retreat in the distance, as 
they took the road to Dinton and — peace. The night 
was still. 

soo 
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Five minutes passed, silently, regularly — one could 
almost bear the world breathing; Uien came the sharp 
clatter of a horse galloping — loud — louder — louder 
I — finally dying in dimmuendo ; and after it, almost on 
the spot, the thunder of five or six gets of hoofs batter- 
ing along at the same rate. After that — again peace. 

For Sir Michael, after this wild transit, sleep was 
impossible, his brain was busy, his thoughts racing fast; 
so he lay with his eyes fixed at the blue-gray square of 
the window, through the open space of which he could 
see caught, it seemed, in the tree-tops, the ghstening eye 
of an immeasurably distant star. 

A half-hour of peace, calm, silence passed, then, 
again, he beard the throb and thud of racing hoofs, 
thundering on the road past the inn and the muffled Voice 
of a man — the words unintelligible — urging the beast 
to quicker speed. 

Truly it was a nig^t of action, thought Sir Michael, 
as he turned somewhat wearily to his side, and, vaguely 
wondering if his robber — this Wild Will fellow — 
would be netted, his puzzled senses lost themselves in 
sleep. 

It must have been well towards two o'clock of that 
morning — for the moon had sunk — when Sir Michael 
was again aroused from a complete slumber — no negligi- 
ble state this time — by a loud rattling at the inn door, 
to be followed by a succession of strange, unearthly 
sounds. 

They awakened him with somewhat of a start, his 
thoughts flying instantly — like a cloud of swallows to 
the south — to Julia — Julia alone at the Manor with 
Bulstrode and her father. He seemed, indeed, to know 
by instinct that the summons in the ni^t meant danger 
for her; therefore, as the knocking grew louder, he 
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sprang from the bed and moved to the window. Lean- 
ing out into the night, he called : 

"Who's there? — what do you want? What has 
happened? '* 

But the reply to his queries, thrown from the roae- 
f ramed window, was only a repetition of the sounds — 
quite blood-freezing, I assure you — and further beat- 
ings on the door. So Sir Michael, after another abor- 
tive effort to make himself heard, began swiftly to tumble 
into his clothes. 

Within five minutes after his leap from bed, he was 
descending the staircase of the inn, fully dressed. At 
the foot he met the landlord ; a fussy fellow — at the 
present moment wrapped in a seedy dressing-gown ; on 
his head sat a nightcap boasting a hobbling tassel, and 
in his hand was a lighted candle, from which the tallow 
dripped. 

At sight of Sir Michael he drew back and tried, vainly, 
to efface himself in shadow; it seemed that he Was far 
from proud of bis appearance. 

" Yer pardon, zur,** he apolo^sed, " but oi'm about 
seeing whoam ther* be at the door, A prutty nighty 
what with them 'sise-men and now this rattling, when 
good folks should be a-bed." 

And without further ado — he had settled already, 
that it Was useless attempting to hide his bulk — he 
bustled down the narrow passage. At the doorway the 
stout innkeeper — Mr. Chubb, his name — halted, set 
down bis candle on a bracket, unbarred the bolts, turned 
the key and thrust open, rather cautiously, the heavy 
door. 

A weird object was before them. 

A little old woman frail and wrinkled was there, her 
face thrust forward under a shawl from which escaped 
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strands of gray hair ; her eyes staring from black depths, 
her mumbling mouth sending out those strange sounds 

— primitive and grotesque — which, along with her 
knocking) had aroused Sir Michael and Mr. Chubb. 
One hand was clutched at her meagre throat, the other 

— old, knotted, with the thin flesh sagging between the 
bones — stretching out before her as if, even as the 
panels of the door fell back, she was still knocking; un- 
knowing that thej were opening, heedless of the scrape 
and grating of bolts and bars. 

For B moment the two in the passage were silent be- 
fore the apparition, then the innkeeper, purple in the 
cheeks and with a gasp in his throat, coughed out : 

" Dang me, if it b'ain't old Jane, the deaf un' up t' 
Manor." 

A moment Sir Michael looked, then realised that, in 
sober truth, it was indeed the old servant who, only a 
few hours before, had been with Julia in the hall, around 
the supper-table — old Jane, the mute! And now she 
was come to awaken them, to bring some news, some 
message; who, even as they stood there, beckoned, 
and pointed a withered hand toward the road that 
lead to the Manor. There must be danger. Sir Mi- 
chael was alert. 

" Something must be wrong," he cried ; " we must go 
to the Manor at once. Quickly, too, or perhaps we shall 
arrive late." 

For a moment Mr. Chubb stared blankly, then he 
nodded, and muttering some strange expletives, denoting, 
no doubt, surprise, prepared to shuffle off. He was al- 
ready on the way to arouse the rest of tlie house, col- 
lect helpers, dress himself — anything — when again 
came the sound of horses's hoofs approaching the inn. 
A minute of waiting passed, and a posse of men rode ap ; 
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five tbej were, each astride horses dripping with sweat, 
foam-flecked to their eyes; the mea looking as if the; had 
been long in the saddle, riding hard. 

They drew up with a clatter and their leader — a 
Eoinewhat fierce-faced fellow, heavj-made, with, perhaps, 
forty years to his credit — dismounted, and, holding his 
mare by the reins, came up to the door. 

" Lord strike me," said he, *' hut give me a drink ; 
we've had the devil's own game." 

And at that, his mercenary instincts overbearing all 
else, Mr. Chubb ambled off, candle and all, to his tap- 
room. No amotmt of news, of gossip, or events could 
keep him from an honest deal! 

At his departure, Michael stepped forward from the 
dark. 

"What's upP Something at the Manor it seems. 
This woman — a servant of Mr. Vane's — has just 
roused us and seems to need help. Things are not 
as they should be — " 

A lanthom had by now been kindled, and with its 
raised light they all fixed eyes on old Jane. It was 
an arresting tableau: the men leaning forward over the 
necks of their steaming horses, there at the inn door; 
the transparent darkness of a June night all around 
them and the woman in the midst, dim seen in the glow, 
with a scraggy finger pointing down the road, gibbering 
like an ape. To Michael she appeared a dread figure. 

It was the leader who broke silence. " It's more 
than hkely that there's summat wrong at the Manor," 
said he. ** I and my men have been hunting Wild 
Will these two hours; he rode straight at us by the 
church, a quarter of a mile from the Manor gates, riding 
like — Heaven knows what." 
Here was news! 
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« yVild WiU ! You are sure? " 

" Sure's they call me Dick Holdea — we saw his mask. 
There he was, a nice joung chap, riding as pretty a 
mare as you'd see 'twixt May and Michaehnas fair." 

This was enough for Sir Michael ; they must act ! 

" Then it's straight to the Manor — do you under- 
stand? Very well, you and your men can have a drink 
first — at my expense — and perhaps, Mr. Holden, you 
will permit me to have one of your men's horses ? It will 
save time, and I am anxious — I have particular inter- 
ests at the Manor." 

" Yes, sir,*' said Holden, and turned to greet Mr. 
Chubb and his beer-jugs. Man ia very human. 

A trifle impatiently Sir Michael edged his way through 
the fast-filling passage — the landlord's wife in a flow- 
ered hed-robe, the waiting-wench, a groom, were all hov- 
ering near now — and up to his room. There he dis- 
covered Pierre fully dressed, and as imperturbable as if 
welcoming his master home after the play. Quickly Sir 
Michael, conversing in snatches, in questions without 
answers, collected a cloak, his sword and a couple of pis- 
tols, and, having thus completed his toilette, he again de- 
scended the narrow stairs. 

At the door he found the men finishing their ale — 
drinking with gusto and smacking their lips at the ex- 
ercise ; old Jane standing alone in the porch, shivering 
and sobbing. 

Michael strode out : there must be no further delay. 

" Mr. Holden, are you ready P " he asked. 

"Yes, sir." 

" Then let's away." 

There was a minute during which mugs were drunk 
to the dregs, girths tightened, and then they set oiF. He 
seemed to have taken the command almost uncon- 
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sciouslj, as men of greater ability and greater purpose 
of character do when danger is afoot. To this Mr. 
Holden, with the rest, silently agreed. 

As they rode off Michael noticed that the first flash 
of dawn, the first gleam of its spear, was quivering he- 
hiod the hills ; the stars were fading like dying flowers, 
and the world was pulsing forward into light. A mo- 
ment his thoughts were with the dawn, then again, in 
a rush, the agony of his mind overwhelmed him. What 
was to greet them at the Manor? And thus, even as the 
torturing sword of uncertainty seemed to plunge deeper 
into his heart, the little group of horsemen wheeled 
through the parted gates of the Manor, between the 
grinning creatures on their pillars, and down the moss- 
muffled drive. 

Before the maiu doorway of the great silent house 
t — : easy to be seen in the quickening light — they drew 
in their reins and dismounted. Then, two of the men 
having been left without on the gravel-sweep to hold 
the horses, they passed through the open door — Sir 
Michael, Holden and two others. A strange, stifling 
air met them ; the reek of wine and tobacco and another 
clammy breath, bewildering in the June dawn. 

Within the darkness of the hall they were able for 
the moment, to see nothing, for only a faint glow crept 
through the painted windows; then, as one of the men 
thrust forward a lanthom, light swam forward into the 
gloom and, sketched in gold and shadows, they beheld 
the disorder of the room — the littered table, the wine- 
bottles, cards and broken glass, an overset chair; but 
nothing human, nothing breathing. 

« Zounds," said Holden, " we should have brought the 
old hag." 
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THE CALL IN THE NIGHT iOTt 

" Od your crupper, Bill," said one of the men to hia 
fellow, and laughed. 

Michael moved forward. 

" There is no one here," said he tonelessly. 

Leading the way, the lanthom-bearer at his heels, he 
walked the hall to the open door of the library ; he had 
noticed the room on the previous evening. 

They had crossed half of the flooring, flashing the 
yellow glow hither and thither, when they saw — the 
four searchers — tumbled on the floor, crumpled half 
in, half out of a cavity in the boards, the body of the old 
miser, 

"It is Mr. Vane," said Sir Michael calmly. He 
seemed to walk in a dream, to speak words which were 
thrust into his mouth — not his own words. His acts 
were unconscious, he moved and thought and spoke me- 
chanically. 

The men drew nearer, and, in the lanthom's light, 
examined the body, the hardening thread of blood which 
had oozed from the temples, the clutching Angers stiff 
in death, the horrid look of the fixGd eyes, the ugly gape 
of the lower jaw. It was Holden who spoke. 

" God help him! Wild Will has done his worst there, 
. . . Now for the lady — come, men." 

But here again Sir Michael was before them; taking 
the lanthorn from the men's grasp, he turned and ran 
from the room, across the vacant hall and up the stairs. 
A terror was numbing his heart, tearing, biting. Where 
was Julia, what might have happened — he dared not 
think. 

" Julia," he called hoarsely, and again, " Julia, 
Julia." 

But his cries rang answerless ; there was no sign of 
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the vomsn he sou^t. Tn Tain he searched in the gloomy 
paMages, the dim alcoves, in bare, teoantless apart- 
meats ; at length he came to the battered door of Julia's 
room. Swiftly he stepped over the fallen dibri$ and, 
as the light flashed forward, he seemed for a moment a 
thing of stone — without heart-heat, bloodless, par- 
alysed. 

A sickness, a ^ddiness seized him, played with his 
thouf^ts; vaguely he saw the scene of the room, the 
shattered wood-work of the doors, an overturned table 
and, there on the floor, the fallen pistol. What did it 
mean? Who had desecrated the shrine? Had she de- 
fended herself? Whither was she gone? 

His mind, his thoughts, turned mistily to grapple 
with his impressions, to clutch at facts. He must fol- 
low her — find her — seek — " 

The lanthom crashed from his hand; be sank to the 
floor in a swoon. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

AT TEUBCOTT FAKM 

SIR MICHAEL awoke from his swoon — brought 
on, they said afterward, by stress and excitement, 
added to his still pretty considerable weakness — to 
find himself stretched on a table in the Manor hall, 
Pierre at his side. Somehow, things recalled the re- 
gaining of consciousness after his affair with Wild WilL 
He underwent the same sensations of falling, of insta- 
bility, of darkness and blinding light. 

He lay, indeed, some while in this condition; vague 
and wandering as an errant soul on the banks of Styx ; 
then, under the influence of a glass of brandy — mixed 
sparingly with water — set between his teeth, and water 
coming in a cool kiss to his forehead, his senses rushed 
back — he was himself. A minute, and he was sitting 
bolt upright on the table, his hand clutching Pierre's 
arm. 

" Tell me," said he, " the hour. How long have I 
been — like this ? " 

Pierre — a stolid sort of fellow, who viewed his mas- 
ter's vagaries rather with amused toleration, even pity, 
than approbation — answered composedly : 

" The church clock, sir, has struck five ; you have 
been unconscious, more or less, comme on dit, one half 
an hour." 

"It is dawn? The sun is up?" 
209 
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" Yes, sir, the sun is long up." 

Sir Michael's hand sank to his aide; a sigh, deep- 
drawn, escaped from his lips, a weary look came to bis 
features. He was too late to meet Julia — soon after 
dawn they had said; the hour was past. And then 
came the maddening, griping thought — had she been 
there? What danger had taken her? No, he saw little 
chance that Julia had been at their trysting-place in the 
woodland; something had imperilled her, something 
had — He could not think — bis mind was chaos. 

Pierre brought back his fleeing thoughts, 

" I followed, sir, with Jane the servant, sir, to the 
Manor. Here Monsieur Hotden and his men were 
searching for you. At last we you found — nout vout 
avont irouvi — upstairs. We carried you here — " 

" And Holden — the men? " 

" They search the park." 

By, now Sir Michael had slid from the table to the 
floor; bis gaze wandering around. Then his eyes fell 
on the closed doorway of the library; with a shiver he 
turned to the gaping portal of the great door ; without 
there was sunlight and sweet air. 

" Come," said he to Pierre, " I em well rested. We 
will leave this place to its own ghosts, with Holden and 
his men to watch them." 

And without further word be crossed the hall and 
strode out into the sunlight. His energy was returned, 
bis bead clear to think and his. body ripe for action. 

Once back at the " Fovant Arms," he walked straight 
to the garden-seat in the orchard — he would have none 
of Pierre — and there, under the green of the apple- 
leaves and the elusive turquoise of the sky, he set him- 
self to And an answer to the problems, 
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He reviewed slowly, minutely, the epiBodes and the se- 
quence of things of the previous night ; everything, from 
his meeting with Julia beside the lake, up to his parting 
with her on the terrace. He saw again each detail and 
action of that scene in the hall : the duel challenge, Bul- 
strode's cowardice, old Vane — all — all ; and still he 
was no nearer to the secret of the mystery. 

He had left the Manor, so far as he might judge, at 
ten o'clock, left Julia on the highest terrace of the gar- 
den, the others in the hall — that was fixed. Then, ne^t 
in the row of happenings, Mr. Holden, and his posse 
had met Wild Will — about midnight — riding full-tilt 
from the Manor gates, and they had given chase — 
vainly. They had ridden three — nigh four — hours 
in pursuit, and were returned to the inn at dawn ; at the 
Manor they had found the old miser stretched dead over 
his rifled hoard, and Julia's room a wreck — an empti- 
ness. 

Thus Sir Michael reviewed the facts. But dull facts 
they remained: they seemed to stand before his eyes like 
imlit lamps waiting illumination. It was he who last 
had seen the two actors of the night's drama — tragedy, 
if you will ^- it was he that had beheld the results of 
that tragedy ; it was he who held most dear one of the 
actors of the mystery — and he was powerless to un- 
ravel it. 

Suppose, ran his thoughts, that Wild Will had en- 
tered the Manor in order to rape the miser's hoard — 
of which gossip swore Mr. Vane was possessed; suppose, 
indeed, that he had captured it, where then was Julia P 
How came she into the tangle? Let it be granted that 
Vane had been murdered as he defended his money-bags, 
how came Wild Will — if it were he — to have fought 
his way into Julia's room ? Surely there was some other 
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thing than robbery at the bottom of that — some fur- 
ther mystery, too. 

Then came a new thought : where had Bulstrode been 
during the fierce drama? What part had he played? 
And again, why had he not raised the ahirm if be had 
he&i at the Manor? If! — there was no doubt of it. 
Sir Michael recalled his impressions of the night: the 
first single horseman to be followed, heel after heel, by 
the clattering rush of Holden and his men, and then, 
some while after, the rush of another galloping horse- 
man — *' Bulstrode, by Heaven, Bulstrode ! " cried Mi- 
chael. 

That was it ; there bad been two villains of the mid- 
night tragedy — the robber and the lover; Wild Will 
and Buktrode ; there was the key to the mystery, ready 
to hand. When Bulstrode, drink maddened, had stag- 
gered upstairs and was battering at Julia's door, the 
highwayman — the creature from the night — had en- 
tered, robbed and murdered old Vane. And Julia? 
With a sickening of heart Michael realised that perhaps 
Bubtrode had overpowered her, taken her — that even 
now she might be at his mercy. 

Things seined clear now ; clear enou^, &t all events, 
to act upon. That half hour of meditation, deduction, 
piecing together of evidence — call it what you will — 
had not been time wasted ; he was sure now as to what 
must be his next move — it was Bulstrode who knew more 
than the rest. To Bulstrode he would go — he would 
play a lone hand. The excisemen could follow Wild 
Will if they wished — ^but for him there was other quarry. 

By seven o'clock Sir Michael, astride his horss, was 
mounting the green sweep of the downs on his way to 
Truscott Farm in th^ valley of Chaike, 
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His mind, as jou may fancy, vas etill busy with its 
problem, but, with each beat of his horse's hoofs, he was 
coming nearer to the truth. He was beginning to sus- 
pect that Bulstrode was the root and seat of it all, that 
the presence of Wild Will had been an amazing coinci- 
dence — that some odd chance had set him on that road 
at the crucial moment of the night's drama. Rou^ily 
his reasonings ran thus : — Julia had told him that her 
father had lost much money to Bulstrode; what more 
probable than that he should refuse to discharge his 
debt ; that Bulstrode had threatened — compelled Vane 
to disclose the secret, treasured hoard — and then, when 
the old miser in a paroxysm of rage had defied Bul- 
strode, had come the tragedy? And next, maddened 
with wine and blood-drunken, insane — might he not 
have sought Julia, and by force entered her room ; taken 
her with himP Julia had told him of Bulstrode's pas- 
sion. 

Michael shuddered. It was not a pleasant termina> 
tion to which his sequence of ideas had brought him — 
sharp work when the ball of suspicion was once set 
a-rolling; indeed the world, his world, seemed darkened 
by gloomy veils, the bliss of the morning snatched away. 
How different would the sun have shone if in the young 
hours of the day they had met, he and his Julia, in the 
little haven of the hills, and there bad she Usped to him 
her dread confession — a confession at which he would 
snap his fingers. 

So, with tiiese thoughts in his mind, Sir Michael rode 
fast — almost recklessly — by the track which sweeps 
over the broad back of the downs, into the Vale of 
Cbalke ; there, with some questioning of yokels and of a 
farmer — jolly-faced and stout, in the midst of a turnip- 
field — he found his way to Bulstrode's abode — ! Tnu- 
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cott. The place stood midway between a trace of vil- 
lages, and was set back some way from the road under 
the shelter of the hills. It seemed decent and comfort- 
able enough, and of a more than modest size — an old 
gray affair, clustered around with a battalion of soaring 
elms. 

As Sir Michael rode up, across the field which sepa- 
rated the house from the road and the willow-hung 
stream, the soimds of his approach were greeted by the 
impatient clamorings of dogs, deep and shrill, piercing 
and tremulous. Mr. Bulstrode kept a kennel, it seemed. 
Arrived at the gravel-sweep before the door, he dis- 
mounted and pealed the bell ; as he waited for response 
his eyes wandered around, surveying — a smile, almost 
supercilious, on his lips — the demesne of this yeoman 
squire, this rake of the fields, this follower of fox-bounds, 
shooter of partridges, drinker of much liquor ; this fellow 
who, with a few boon companions, was held in the Vale 
of Chalke — and far beyond — as the greatest rip In 
Wiltshire — the terror of good Christiansi the horror 
of parsons and the hero — O frail mortality ! — of 
more than one. 

And here was Julia — at his mercy ! Sir Michael 
was aflame with anxiety. 

" Oh, it's you, Sir Soft-Liver," said a voice, bluff and 
impudent. At the words Michael turned and found 
himself face to face with Mr. Bulstrode. That gentle- 
man stood below him on the gravel ; his legs thrust apart, 
a whip in his hand, with the crook set above his hip- 
bone — a black spaniel skulking at his heels. *' So 
you've come to visit me — I'm honored." 

Though he spoke with assurance, with an attempt 
even at good-humor, Michael perceived — indeed it 
was pretty obvious ■- — that Bulstrode was not in as sweet 
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a temper with himself and the world as he customarilj 
was. His face was splotched with red as if its paleness 
were blotted with wine; his mouth hung loose and his 
eyes looked — even as he blustered — furtively from 
side to side. He was obviously a man afraid. 

" Yes, I have come to see you." 

"Ah! Will you walk in? It's deucedly hot this 
morning; a tramp round a couple of fields has made 
me sweat like a hunter after an hour's run. Phew ! " 

Bulstrode, dabbing his forehead, came forward; the 
dog^ trailed at his heels. 

" You can hitch your mount here," continued he. 
" A good horse — let me congratulate you." 

Then, taking the bridle from Sir Michael's hand, he 
led the horse aside and hitched the leather, with a cer- 
tain adroitnesBi to a ring set in a crevice of the gray wall. 
He was back at the door and about to push it open 
when the spaniel, still at his heels, brushed against its 
master's legs. 

In an instant Bulstrode's expression changed; from 
the cowardice — palpable beneath the layer of bragga- 
doccio — it became a mask of rage and fury. For a 
moment he glared down at the cringing beast, then, seiz- 
ing the stock of bis whip, he brought down the lash, 
thick and knotted, on its back. 

" Curse you," he cried, " I'll teach you to trip me 

up; ru^" 

His eyes, as he raised them, looked fuU at Sir Mi- 
chael's ; with an indrawn breath he stopped, for a mo- 
ment faced him in silence as the dog ran whimpering 
away, then turned to the house. 

They entered singly, and once within the hall Bul- 
strode led the way to a room set on the left 

It was a comfortable enough place, furnished witli » 
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setof solid chairs, a table, and a massive piece of oak — ' 
half sideboard, half dresser. The floor was covered 
with a good carpet, now somewhat worn; the windows 
boasted heavj velvet curtains ; on the walls were sport- 
ing prints, while over the mantelpiece hung crossed 
whips and a fox's mask, 

" You will have something, Sir Michael, eh? " 

Bulstrode spoke from near the sideboard ; in his hand 
he held a bottle of brandy and a glass. 

" Thank you ; I have little time to spare." Michael 
spoke coldly even in the heat of his anger, the boil of 
his anxiety. The man sickened him, revolted him — 
he was sheer evil from crown to sole. As each minute 
passed Michael grew more and more assured that Bul- 
strode knew much — if not all — concerning the noc- 
turnal events of the Manor; the man seemed, indeed, 
changed beyond recognition. He had done something 
of violence between light and light; each movement, each 
gesture, as he tossed down his throat the glass of brandy, 
made Michael become more sure. Of Julia he dared not 
think. 

With a slight sound — a mere grating — Bulstrode 
set down the bottle, then, crossing the floor, he spoke. 

" And now. Sir Michael, I should he obliged to hear 
the reason of your visit." 

For a moment they faced each other in silence ; fouj^t 
a battle of eye-glances, then : 

" I have come — I regret that I should trouble you 
— in order to discuss certain doings at Fovant Manor 
last night. I have reason to believe that you are able to 
explain them," 

" I? . . . What doings? " 

His lips were twitching. 
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" You are igooraat of them? '* 

" As a mole." 

Sir Michael shrugged. 

"May I then state a few facts? ... I have 
your permissjon? Giood. . . . You will remember, 
then, that I left you and Mr. Vane — after a painful 
interview — in the hall of the Manor — the hour, ten 
o'clock or thereabouts — when it was, I believe, your 
intention to play at cards or dice — I was originally 
to join with you. As I have said, I quitted the Manor 
an hour or two before midnight; now I ask you to tell me 
what occurred between that time and dawn." 

" Your right to question? '* 

*' I confess — none. My reason for questioning — 
my suspicions," 

" Suspicions ! " Bulstrode gave a laugh, hoarse, 
false. " Of what do you suspect me? " 

For a second Michael paused, uncertain ; but quickly 
he determined. 

" Of the capture, by force, of Mistress Julia Vane, 
and the murder of her father." 

The truth — or rather Sir Michael's guessing at it — 
was out; by a sentence he had torn aside all the veil 
which concealed his thoughts; within five minutes of his 
arrival he had told tersely — almost brutally — his sus- 
picions; without diplomacy, almost without refiection, 
driven by uncertainty. 

For a little Bulstrode stood silent; it seemed as if the 
whole purport of the accusation had not reached him, 
as if he could not realise that so soon his crime was dis- 
covered. Then came a word, a single repetition: 

" Murder ! " 

" Murder." 
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A pause, and Bulstrode dropped backward to a 
chair, his hand stretching before him as if to defend 
himself. His face was ghastly, his lips quivering. 

" Prove it," he gasped. 

** There is the proof." Michael pointed straight at 
him, a queer look on bis face, scorn, anger, contempt. 
" You are the proof — you have betrayed yourself." 

With an effort Bulstrode rose from the chair, rose and 
came to Michael; then standing before him: 

*• You lie, you lie," he cried. " I swear, by Heaven, 
I know nothing of old Vane, nothing of your Julia, 
nothing of her and her lovers — " 

" Take care, take care." Michael's voice was sharp 
* — like flint striking against flint. " Repeat those 
words, and I kill you now, with no question of flght, no 
duel. You have one chance : take me to Mistress Vane 
and if she is unharmed, untouched, then — you are safe ; 
if not, you can pray to me in vain. Do you under- 
stand? Take me to her." 

" Take you to her! " Bulstrode started. " Do you 
think she's hereP '* 

" Perhaps — you should know." 

" You think that I know many, things, it seems — 
devilish odd things." Bulstrode was regaining his 
courage now; a dash of color had come back to his 
cheeks ; a thought, a vital thought for him, had strug- 
gled to his mind. " What do you know of what hap- 
pened at the Manor? " 

" The truth." 

" Tell it then — what you know." 

*' If you wish." 

Michael fronted him calmly. 

*' Yes, yes." 
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From the garden without, through the open window, 
came the breath and scent of bajfielda, the soft caress 
of a breeze, and the Bounds — far away — of life ; the 
lilt of a lark, the burr and boom of bees, the song of a 
reaper. Sir Michael listened ; then he spoke. 

" Mr. Bulstrode, I will be brief ; indeed, I have little 
to tell ;ou. ... It seems that, after I bad quitted 
the Manor, you played at cards with Mr. Vane and won 
heavily. The hours went, you played higher and 
higher; at last you ceased and demanded payment of 
your debt — you were refused. You threatened, and 
finally compelled Mr. Vane to show you the store of 
gold — his miser's wealth — -which gossip said that he 
possessed. In some way — my knowledge is faulty 
there, I confess — you quarrelled ; in an excess of rage 
— drunken, savage — you killed him ; of set purpose or 
by chance, I know not. There is the first part of the 
story. Do you deny itP . . . From that moment 
you were without reason, or judgment, your passions 
alight, ablaze; you seized the money and, fleeing from 
the corpse, sought for Mistress Julia, by violence en- 
tered her room, ... I demand that you tell me of 
her." 

As Michael finished speaking the last word of his 
strange indictment, Bulstrode turned abruptly and 
walked to the window. There he paused. His brows 
were knotted, a queer look sat on his features ; though 
scarcely realising it, he fought for his life and freedom. 
At Alichael's entrance, at the sound and meaning of his 
first words, he had been panic-seized, stricken; a gulf 
had opened, yawning, at his feet. In bis own words, he 
was " done." Then bad come that flashing thought, 
which seemed the frail foundation of a bridge to span the 
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abjsB ; and slowly, gradually, as Michael spoke, convic- 
tion came to hiin; be realised that on that foundation 
might be built his own road to safety. 

For a while, a matter of minutes, he stood before the 
window, the glare of sunlight in his eyes, the scent of 
hay at his nostrils, his thoughts at a gallop. Then he 
turned abruptly on his heel, determined. 

" Mistress Juha is here," said he. 

Michael breathed hard ; he was within an ace of doing 
mischief. He spoke sharply between his teeth. 

" Take me to her," said he again. 

" I have conditions." Thus Bulstrode doggedly. 

** You consider yourself in a position to dictate 
them? " 

** I have, at least, the advantage of you. I am in my 
own house, my servants are at call. You are weapon- 
less — a sword does not count against firearms. Re- 
member you've left your barkers in the saddle-holsters. 
You agree? " 

" Yes, I admit your advantage. . . . Your con- 
dition? " 

For a moment Bulstrode stood silent; he laughed 
harshly. 

" That," said he, " I'll tell you presently. Come and 
find the wencli ; your pardon — Mistress Julia Vane. 
I swear to you that she has received no harm from me, 
either in this ]iouse or elsewhere." 

He finished with a blink of the eyes, then beckoning 
with his finger he led the way from the room. 

Michael followed : his hand was on the pommel of bis 
sword, alert. 

With heavy footsteps Bulstrode mounted a narrow 
flight of stairs, Michael at his heels. The house though 
poorly kept, appeared solid and of certain pretensions. 
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a venerable manor farm built by some well-to-do per- 
6on in the stormy times of the early Tudor kings; a 
place which had an air almost of fortification — or 
rather narrow windows and the massive girth of the walls 
gave one that impression. 

Arrived at the finish of the lower flight of stairs, 
Bulstrode turned down a passage, and then again began 
to mounti At its foot Sir Michael paused, his eyes 
noting the inward slope of the roof, the aged beams, the 
garlands of cobwebs ; grime and dust clung everywhere, 
to his nostrils the air seemed tainted. Suddenly he 
paused, hesitating; suppose some trap was laid, sup- 
pose that he was blindly walking into it — suppose? 
Then surged back his thoughts of Julia; impatience, 
the passion to behold her and to listen to the murmur 
of her voice, overwhelmed all. With no more thought, 
he sprang up the creaking stairs ; at their head he found 
Bulstrode standing before a door, a bunch of keys in 
his hand. 

" She's here," said he gruffly ; " not too comfortable, 
I allow, but safely out of the way ; I am secret, you see 
— cunning as any fox." 

He had by now fitted the key to the lock; it turned 
gratingly and Bulstrode stood back. In the darkness 
Michael could not see how he trembled. 

"There's the prison, enter — the jailor's done his 
job. You can take the jade ! " 

Bulstrode stood hack, and Sir Michael, impatient, 
throbbing with love, moved forward to the door. For a 
moment he paused, fumbling at the handle, and in that 
instant Bulstrode, with all his strength, pushed fiercely 
at Michael's back. With a groan and a rain of dust the 
door gave and Michael fell forward into the room, hands 
and knees on the floor. 
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Lij^t faced him, blinding after the darkness ; for a 
little he crouched there, motionless with the surprise and 
shock of it, then, ai his eyes told him that the room was 
empty, he heard the slam of the door — the complaint of 
a turning key, and Bulstrode'a laugh echoing through 
the massive panels. 

He was a prisoner ' — duped ! 
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THE V8EB OF A XODENT 

SIR MICHAEL, already on his feet when Bulstrode's 
laugh ended, sprang to the door and called loudly, 
imperiously ; then he began, feverishly, to hammer with 
his fists upon the woodwork, to strain at the latch and 
handle — madly and in vain. No answer came to his 
shouts, he heard only the sound of heavy footsteps de- 
scending the stairs. And beneath his onslaught the 
stout timber scarcely quivered, the lock and the bolt 
held firm as vices ; the whole door bulged but a fraction 
— escape, through it, was out of the question. 

With despair and mortification wrenching at his heart 
he turned to survey the room. It was a minute affair, 
nothing more, indeed, than an attic wedged between the 
sloping flanks of a gable. At the further end, directly; 
opposite to the door, set high from the flooring, was a 
small window — a mere vent-hole — which admitted a 
golden oblong of sunlight; but at first glance he could 
see that egress by it was impossible, for Jiie opening 
was little more than a foot square and crossed with an 
iron bar, while both the bar and the glass pane were 
set firmly into the plaster. 

On either side the wall rose straight, paneled, as 
seemed the entire house, with musty oak; while, above, 
the roof leaned over it to form a pointed vault, criss- 
crossed with beams and rafters. For the rest, with the 
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exceptioD of a narrow bench, the place was barren of 
furniture, boasting nothing but dust and a fantastic 
lace-work of cobwebs. Obviously there was no method 
by which to escape from this dreary cage of wood and 
plaster ; impossible even to ascertain at what height or 
at which comer of the house it was situated ; impossible 
to locate oneself, for from the teil de boeaf of a window 
he could barely see the highest crests of the elm-trees 
which clustered near the farm. He was fairly trapped. 

It was with a httle gasp of something near to horror 
that Sir Michael, after a survey of this roof-chamber, 
sank down on the boich, realisation of his pKght his 
poignant companion. For himself he did not so much 
care; indeed, at any other time, he would, very possi* 
bly, have smiled at this ridiculous trapping, this bare- 
faced ruse to which he had fallen victim ; but now, since 
bis departure from London, the whole key of his life had 
been changed — the musician, I scarcely need tell you, 
was Julia. Therefore, closeted in this miserable attic, 
the thought that maddened and overwhelmed him was 
that she — the splendid She — might still, for all he 
knew, be in Bulstrode's power, at his mercy. Nothing 
could reassure him ; go through all the possibilities, the 
chances, the likelihoods, as he might, there was nothing 
to convince him to the contrary. 

For if she were not a prisoner, as he imajpned, would 
not she have come to their trysting-place at dawn, and 
finding it bare of the man she sought have returned 
straightway to the Manor — she could have no fear of 
the law or its representatives. Might she not even have 
fled straight to him at the innP Yet, perhaps, she had 
thought that he had played truant from the rendez-vout 
by will ; that he had twisted in his opinions. Oh, the 
hittemess of it ! as hitter, in a measure, as the thought 
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that she was here, beneath the same roof — a nymph 
in the clutches of a satyr — and he powerless. 

Anon, in his idleness, the notion seized him that it 
might be possible to attract attention by shouting from 
that slit of a window. It was a chance, and a frail one 
at that, for it seemed probable that Bulstrode's servants, 
under their master's instructions, would pay no more 
heed to the cries of the prisoner — even if they heard ■ 
them — than to the wail of peewits on autumn evenings, 
or the peal of owls. But it was a chance, however re- 
mote; so, drawing his rapier, he plunged its sharp point 
through the misty glass; then, as the splinters trickled 
to the floor, he grasped the narrow siU and pulling him- 
self level with the glass-fringed opening, shouted at the 
full force of his lungs. But even as he hung there the 
strip of wood broke under his grasp and he dropped 
back a foot or so to the floor, and, call as he might from 
thence, the useless sounds went echoing up into the nar- 
row vault, falling backward within. 

With a sigh of despair at his faUure, Sir Michael re- 
turned to tampering with the door, examining its firm 
hinges, plying again at the resolute lock, bumping on 
the unyielding panels, but always in vain. He was 
forced to return to his narrow seat, dejected; tax his 
brain as he might, he could see no way of quitting his 
dust-coated cell, of breaking from the prison. It seemed 
as if he must wait, with straining patience, until re- 
leased. How he cursed his folly for trusting in Bul- 
strode even for a second — the quiver of an eyelid. 

But now the day had worn on; noon was past and 
hunger was working within him ; hunger and thirst, for 
this retreat, straight beneath the sun-scorched tiles, was 
hot as an oven, and tittle air filtered through the frac- 
tured window. The stillness was intense, nothing 
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Memed alive, nothing broke the silence but the Bcurryin; 
— very rare — of mice behind the paneling and, with- 
out, the caw of a sailing rook. Only once came a 
heavier sound behind the oak; the lop-lop of a rat's 
clumsy body, Michael decided. Lop, lop, lop — very 
loud ; lop, lop — softer ; lop, lop, lop -~ still more soft ; 
in diminuendo, as if the beast were jumping down a 
flij^t of stairs. " Strange ! " thought Sir MichaeL 
*' Surely the stairs are too far distant for the tread of 
a solitary rodent to be distinguishable." Thug for a 
moment he idly wondered, then all thought of it van- 
ished ; his mind was busy with other things — seething 
with anxiety for Julja. 

And so, gradually, with leaden feet, the hours lapsed; 
the oblong of sunlight was squashed and flattened into 
all manner of odd shapes — rhomboids, squares, hexa- 
gons, parallelograms — as it was caught and broken by 
the rafters of the roof; then briefly it intensifled, red- 
dened, and snuffed out in a little gush of crimson. The 
sky faded, the glow became faint green deepening into 
blue, and then, after many hours it seemed to Sir Mi- 
chael, one star gleamed forth. Next, soon after the 
advent of the star. Sir Michael, who long since had 
stretched himself on the floor with his cloak as a pillow, 
fell into sleep. He was worn out, aweary from hunger 
and stress of mind. 

He awoke to And the moon's face staring in at him 
and the place full of the sound of scurrying feet : rats 
again. The sound which he had heard before — lop, 
lop, lop — as if the creatures were springing from one 
step to another; hut now it sounded closer, at his head. 
With a movement of impatience he turned and rapped 
on the panels to scare the little beasts from their gam- 
bols — the noise worked on his nerves. But when he 
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had rapped he drew up, sitting, his blood tingling. The 
panel had rung hollow as a bell t 

With feverish haste he ran his fingers over the wood- 
work, endeavoring to discover if, through it, lay a way 
of escape; was it not possible that in this year-worn 
house — built in troublous days — there lurked some 
secret chamber, some priest's hole? And here, maybe, 
was the entrance to it. But nothing save the plain 
woodwork responded to his touch; there seemed to be 
no irregularity, no crack or crevice; feel as he might in 
the darkness his fingers could find nothing, no spring, 
no concealed mechanism. Yet, assuredly, this panel 
was hollow, a mere mask, different — he had tested them 
swiftly — from the rest. How could it beP 

It was after a while of pondering on the phenomenon 
and when Sir Michael was again beating with his 
knuckles against the wainscot, that surprising success 
came to him. A small knot of wood — three inches or 
so in diameter — gave way beneath his touch on a rusty, 
though well-made hinge. In an instant Sir Michael had 
poked his finger — his right index — through the small 
eye of the aperture, and it was encountering the cold 
rim of a latch. Then, raising the latch, be pressed hard 
with his knee a trifle below the magic wood-knot. With 
a groaning and prolonged creakings the panel fell away 
and disclosed a dim aperture, faintly moonlit ; there was 
just sufBcient light to make visible the outline of de- 
scending steps. Here, it seemed, was more than he 
could have hoped for. Here lay, it appeared, not only 
a hiding-place — a priest's hole — but the head of a 
secret stairway — surely it must lead him to safety P 
He would hazard it at all events. 

In less time than 1 can tell it, he had risen to his feet, 
seized his cloak and rapier, and, having squeezed 
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throu^ the opening, begun with cautious feet to de- 
scend the stair. Four steps and, somewhat to his sur- 
prise, he was at the bottom of the flight, standing in a 
narrow passage with, a yard to his right, a tall sht of a 
window set oddlj in an angle. Eagerly he peered 
through the dim glass, but disappointment lay beyond ; 
he beheld only the sloping shoulders of gables, fringed 
with eaves, and a small, level place ending io a parapet. 
There seemed little prospect of escape thence. He 
turned wearily away, moved forward cautiously a few 
feet in the darkness, and was brought to a pause by the 
bulk of a door — iron-hound. But an instant's exam- 
ination of its stability and invulnerableness, the firm 
grip of the lock, convinced him that it was as impassable 
as the door of his prison. 

A momentary faintness gripped him ; weak with anx- 
iety and the want of food, his mind too tempest-tossed 
with thoughts of Juha he leaned back against the cold 
thickness of the wall, heart-sick with disappointment. 

Then, as he stood there, his head sunk forward, his 
hands crossed on the pommel of his sword — hke a 
knight at vigil — the glimmering of moonlight through 
the window became to him a frail beacon of hope. How 
could he know that there might not be some way of es- 
cape even in that wilderness of gables? 

With new hope — rising Phoenix-wise from the ashes 
of the old — he moved down the passage and pushed at 
the rusted hasp of the window. After a minute of 
noisy complainings it opened wearily, and Sir Michael 
was through the narrow aperture — no easy task — 
and out beneath the stars. He stood on a small plat- 
form, a bare six feet in width and perhaps a trifle over 
that amount in length; on either side rose the tiled 
screens of gables — . behind him, too ■- — with the window 
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from which he had just emerged set oddly Id the acute 
angle. Above spread the sweep of heaven ; before him 
was a black vacancy of trees. How might one find 
here the road of escape? 

With a careful, though fruitless, survey of the little 
airy terrace — its gables, you must know, boasted no 
foothold, and were built at a completely unclimbable 
angle — Sir Michael walked to the parapet and peered 
over. Below him, and at an uncomfortable distance, 
he perceived the sweep of a lawn, close guarded by trees 

— trees dark as thunder-clouds with lightnings of moon- 
light. Was escape to be found here — true escape — 
or only the inevitable escape of every prisoner — 
death P He drew back quickly. 

Below not a sound or the glimmer of a lamp told of 
life ; no yellow beams gushed from a window to gild the 
great growth of ivy that wrapped the side of the house 

— the north-looking and moonless facade ^ — like a 
funeral mantle. 

He had stood there, by the parapet, some minutes — 
vainly peering around, his mind thronging with wild 
schemes — when his eyes, attuned now to the dimness, 
caught the dull gray line of a rope rising from the dark 
waves of ivy. Then, kneeling and craning over the low 
parapet, he discovered that in the angle made by the 
jutting gable, or rather in the niche beneath its shadow, 
the rope was fastened with wonderful security to an iron 
ring set directly tmder the gable — well concealed. 
What was this? something of vital interest. Sir Michael 
considered; for ropes do not dangle reasonlessly from ■ 
roofs. With excitement thrilling him he grasped the 
descending thread — it was metal-bound — and pulled 
with all his force. It was firm as a balustrade. 

First, the decision done ; — be unbuckled his swordj 
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and driving the blade well home in the scabbard, 
wrapped it tightly in his cloak and cast it over the 
parapet. What a deal of time it took to fall! The 
thud for a moment wrought on his mind, made him 
pause, too, as he lifted one leg over the fretted parapet, 
then, as the echo died, he leaned forward to the pendent 
rope, A moment and he was hanging, as it seemed, la 
mid-air, the wheeling stars above him, below him the 
black night, his feet seeking for foothold among the 
stone-embracing ivy. 

Then began the descent, the perilous descent, into 
the depths; feeling for foothold, grasping the rust- 
clogged rope that plunged through the serpentine 
branches of the creeper, and thus he worked downward, 
giddily, dangerously; ten — fifteen — twenty feet, the 
edge of the roof high above him etched against the sky. 

He had done, perhaps, one-half of bis journey, when, 
suddenly, he found himself within an ace of falling head- 
long into the abyss below, for the rope terminated ab- 
ruptly in a frayed stump. He saved himself, in the 
nick of time, by grabbing at a thick ivy stem. 

At first he imagined that he could continue his descent 
by aid of the tenacious creeper, but, after an examina- 
tion — a somewhat difficult feat — of the wall below 
him, he discovered with amaze that the roots had grown 
sparsely, and the main " trunk " of the growth sprang 
from the ground somewhat to his left. It would, there- 
fore, be necessary to scramble sideways ■■ — hke an aerial 
crab — and then make a descent with the aid of the 
matted leaves, or else, having sidled to the window — • 
the frame of which he could see six feet or so in the same 
direction — eflfect an entrance there — forcibly. 

Still undecided on which course were the better, with 
infinite care he quitted his hold of the rope, by clutch- 
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ing the creeper, and with his h&nds advancing leftward ; 
another movement and he was before the window, his 
feet set against the wall, one hand gripping an ivy 
trail, the other the central niuUion of the window — the 
pane, you must know, was open. He was hanging thus, 
for a moment, actionless and wondering what should be 
his next move, when his ears caught sounds from behind 
the thick curtain which masked the window. Footsteps 
followed — a heavy tread — then, in an instant, the cur- 
tain was plucked aside and a light flashed into his face, 

'* Good God, it's you ! " 

Bulstrode Bpoke ; his face a yard from Sir Michael's, 
For a moment they stared at each other eye to eye, one 
within the window, dimly seen, with the soft glow of can- 
dles behind him, the other — Sir Michael — pendant 
without — a strange tableau! A moment, I say, they 
fronted one another thus; then, suddenly, Bulstrode 
lunged forward, with his fist at Sir Michael's breast; 
once, and again, with good following blows. Sir Michael's 
fingers slipped from the sill at the onslaught, and, with 
one band only to uphold him, he felt that he was leaning 
further and further back into the black gulf, under the 
pressure of Bulstrode's knuckles and the force of blows 
which he was powerless to defend. Then, at the crux of 
the struggle, came the sound of a tearing and a crack- 
ing, and a great fan-shaped mass of ivy — curved like 
a peacock's tail — tore itself from the wall and bent 
over groundwards — Sir Michael at the end of it, hangr 
ing by one hand. 

Nearer, nearer, it drooped toward the ground; be 
could see below him — ten feet or bo — the velvet pall 
of the lawn and above Bulstrode, baffled, at the window. 
Nearer, nearer — a wrenching crack — and Sir Michael 
landed with comparative gentleness on the dewy grass, 
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IT appeared that Bulstrode scarce looked to see the 
result of bis fierce lunges at Sir Michael; perhaps 
he imagioed that he had killed him, and that was not 
his purpose — one corpse is burden enough on a man's 
conscience ; but of that I know nothing. At any rate, 
when Sir Michael had picked himself out of the leafy 
d(bn», had found his cloak and rapier, and was pro- 
ceeding around the comer of the house, he heard before 
him the thunder of galloping hoofs — retreating. Sir 
Michael lived to the tune of them, it seemed. 

Arrived at the sweep of the drive, he found a couple 
of servants, one bearing a lantbom. They were peer- 
ing forwfird into the moonlight, following with their 
ey^B the silhouette of the fleeing horseman. At Mi~ 
chael's appearance — I confess that it was a somewhat 
apparition-like entry — they seemed surprised. 

"Is your master gone?" he asked. 

" As if John Ketch were arter him," remarked one. 
There was a silence, then : " And who, sir, may you be, 
begging your pardon? *' 

Sir Michael smiled ; it was a question a little awkward 
to answer with any certitude. He decided on an oflF- 
hand take-me-as-you-find-me attitude. 

*' I am the gentleman who came to see your master 
yesterday morning — you probably have my nag in the 
stable now. I should be obliged for him." 
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In spite of obviously jingled coins, the explanation 
seemed scarcely sufficient. The men looked sullen. 

" And where, sir, be you come from nowP " demanded 
one." 

'* From Mr. Bulstrode's room — by the window." 
Sir Michael laughed. 

Then, viewing their looks of incredulity, suspicion, 
and the swift change to curiosity, it struck him that it 
would be best to humor them. 

" Look here, my men, we'll strike a bargain. If you 
will tell me what I want to know, I will tell you what y<m 
want to know. And another: if you will pve me some- 
thing to eat and saddle my horse, I will jpve you some- 
thing to put in your pockets. Do you agree? " 

For two minutes — a full hundred and twenty sec- 
onds — the men discussed the matter in low tones, 
weighed pros and cons, hesitated, guffawed once till the 
lanthom shook. Finally the spokesman — the other 
seemed mum as an image — came forward and stretched 
out a hand. 

Sir Michael took it solemnly. 

*' Agreed, sir, and thank you. . . . And now, I 
daresay we can find ourselves summat to eat ; but, quietly, 
sir, quietly, I beg. The cook-maid is abed, and there 
must be no rousing of her. She's danged careful of the 
victuals." 

And turning to the front door — these two bucolic 
retainers of Truscott Farm — the spokesman pushed 
it open and led the way into the parlor to which Bul- 
strode had conducted Sir Michael for their fatal inter- 
view. Here they found candles, guttering from being 
left unsnuffed, lighting a cloth-spread table on which 
was set the plenteous remains of a meal. 
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" Now, sir*" said the Lucifer, setting lus lanthom 
do WD. 

His meaning was a little cryptic, but Sir Michael, 
seeing a look in his face of expectation, spoke : 

'* You have agreed to my bargain ; very good. Con- 
fidence against confidence; meat and a saddled horse 
against guineas." 

" Against guineas, ehF " 

" Guineas," 

" Yes, I allow that we agree." 

They had arrived thus far when the pair of servants 
I — they seemed no respecters of persons — plumped 
themselves down on a couple of chairs, and Sir Michael, 
with humor in his eye, followed their example. It waa 
he who spoke. 

" To begm with," said he, " I wish to know at what 
hour Mr. Bulstrode arrived here last night." 

" I heard Mm at two o'clock." 

To Michael's surprise, it was the silent one of the 
domestic pair who spoke ^ — the groom ; a thin fellow, 
undersized, bow-legged. 

*' And did he come alone P " 

" Xone? " 

" He did not bring Mistress Julia Vane with himP " 

" No (it was still the groom — a glass of brandy had 
unsealed bis tongue), there was no lady, no female. He 
had nothin' but a bundle in his arms — ■ a heavyish bun- 
dle, though small. It chinked, too, sir, chink, chink, 
chink, hke money. You may depend on me, sir, that 
there was no female, not but what sometimes — " 

Sir Michael intervened; he had no wish to hear of 
Bulstrode's amours. But a weight was Ufted from his 
heart, a veil seemed to have fallen from his eyes. Julia 
was not here ! The nymph had escaped the satyr. 
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" You are sure about the lady ? Very well, thea, 
now for my other question. Where has your master 
gone? " 

" That we don't know — leastways, no particulars. 
He, only said that he was a-goin' away — gave a maia 
lot of orders, and took a deal of money," 

It was still the pallid groom who spoke — brandy 
worked miracles with him. 

A pause followed, in which Sir Michael pondered on 
the advisability of asking more questions, of risking the 
chance of rousing suspicion by a too pertinent inquisl- 
tivenesB. He had called all the facts of which he was 
vitally in need, was reassured, metamorphosed almost, 
by these few odd words; he deemed it useless to ask 
farther. It was time for his confidence ; he was anxious, 
too, for some of the cold, roast chicken which lay before 
him on the table. 

He poured himself out a glass of wine, and then 
turned to his odd companions. 

" Believe me," said he, " much obliged for what you 
have informed me. Now I shall be pleased to tell you 
something — not too much, for I am time-pressed — of 
myself. I made the acquaintance of Mr. Bulstrode at 
Fovant Manor — you know the house ? — where I met 
him a mere couple of times ; yesterday, having an impor- 
tant matter to discuss with him, I rode over here. He 
found me on the doorstep and brought me to this room, 
for a time we spoke, discussed, argued — I repeat it 
was an urgent matter — and then, on the pretext of 
showing me something which I was immoderately anxious 
to see, he led me to the top of the house, and there — 
you may scarce credit me — managed by a trap, into 
which I was fool enough to fall, to shut me in an attic. 
. . . You show surprise ; I don't wonder — I have 
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been surprued myself ever since ten o'clock yesterday 
morning. It is not pleasant to be made a prisoner like 
that. An hour ago, however, I managed — the luck 
was with me then. — to discover that this attic was an 
ante-room to a secret passage which led by a window 
to the roof. From thence I came to the ground with the 
aid of a dangling rope and the tangle of ivy." 

He paused a moment to let the full value of his odd 
story sink into the fellows' heads ; then, with a laugh : 

" And now, when I have supped, I am ready for my 
horse and you doubtless will be itching for my guineas 
— two apiece." 

Yes, there had been a horse — he was in tiie stables. 
Lord, to think of it — a prisoner 1 Had one ever heard 
such a thing? It was something surprising — even for 
the master ! Hungry ? — Lord, yes ! 

So ran the men's tongues while Sir Michael demol- 
ished half a chicken and a plate of ham; and so they 
continued to run when the pair left Sir Michael and 
sought for the stables. Gold shone before their eyes. 

I will pass over briefly the next hour of Sir Michael's 
adventure; suffice it that the men saddled his horse and 
brought him to the door and, after a few parting words 
and the transmission of guineas, Michael rode off on 
the way for Fovant-Chamberlayne. Of his thoughts, 
neither, will I tell you much, for you must know, with- 
out enlightenment, how that he was chafing at the fact 
that his visit to Truscott Farm was barren as regarded 
information concerning Julia; had been, in fact, merely 
productive of twenty hours of delay. Even the fact 
that Bulstrode had returned from the Manor money- 
laden told him nothing definite of the murder; he was 
entirely without proof of his suspicions against Bui- 
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strode. As to the cause of Julia's disappearance he 
was still fumbling in darkness; no nearer the dawn. He 
could only pray that he would find her returned — his 
to claim. 

So thus, his thoughts galloping with the hoofs of his 
horse, he breasted the hills and came down to the village 
throu^ the morning mists ; soon he was rapping at the 
door of the " Fovant Arms." 

It was Pierre who opened to him, a pale, sleep-want- 
ing Pierre, who cried with joy at his master's appear- 
ance. The fellow was at the door — about to descend 
the couple of steps and take his master's horse — when 
his eyes caught the white glint of a letter lying on the 
threshold. Across it was written : *' To Sir Michael 
Stanton — for his hand alone." 

Pierre stooped and picked it up. 

" Here is this for you, sir," said he, and turned to the 
horse — he was of Spartan imperturbabihty. 

But Michael was otherwise ; he seized the letter, tore 
it open, and began to read quickly. 

It ran thus: 

DzAB Michael, — I am in great danger ' — it is im- 
possible for me to return to the Manor. Come, I beg 
you, to the wood called Great Yews — early ; alone too. 
Come quickly. Julia. 

Twice, thrice, he read the letter — the precise, fear- 
ful words — then he turned abruptly to Pierre. 

" Tell me what has happened since yesterday? Quick 
— there is life and death here ! " 

And Pierre told him — shortly. All yesterday the 
country had been seething with excitement, pricked with 
mger against .Wild Will for this new crime. Everyone, 
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it Ecemed, had gone a-searching, reinforcements of the 
excise, together with groups and posses of all sorts, 
were scouring the country around. As yet nothing was 
definite, only here and there were vague rumours of Wild 
Will's appearance. He was like the Brockea spectre — 
as intangible and awesome. The letter? No one knew 
of it — it must have been left during the night. And 
Sir Michael, where had he bem? Pierre was inquisi- 
tive. But to his questioning his master remained taci- 
turn ; he was in haste — he had few minutes to spare. 

Within little time Sir Michael was again in the sad- 
dle — oft to obey the summons of the letter ; his horse 
refreshed by a pint of wine with his oats, they were 
ready to go far together ; gold, too, was in his pockets, 
primed pistols in his holsters. So, thus prepared, he 
rode swift and hard again up the slope of the downs — 
opal now with morning hght. Up above the mist-hung 
valley, alone with the sun, the air, the sweet wind — 
spurring onward. 

And now mark, if you are willing, the contrast be- 
tween Sir Michael when first I introduced him to you 
and Sir Michael as he is now. Three weeks or so back 
he was a world-weary, gilded young man, dangling, one 
might say, around Mademoiselle Clothilde; and now, 
behold, the passionate, deep-Bouled lover, aUve with 
ardor and anxiety — pricking forward to his lady, with 
danger before him flourishing her red flag. It was a 
genuine life ■- — his old one a mere sham, artificial to its 
core. 

Again I will give you no detail of the ride, for our 
puppets have been much in the saddle, and, indeed, will 
scarce be out of it, scarce draw rein, till the close. 
Only will I say that he descended from the great white 
vhip-lash of the Shaftesbury road to the snug village 
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of Coombe — contented of look, with a placid duck- 
pond and a decent church — and there, having enquired 
the way to Great Yews, set off again up the further brim 
of the valley. He rode now, howcTer, with a new sen- 
Bation of excitement, for the yokel whom he had ques- 
tioned had told him, with grins and chucklings, that 
three of the excisemen had galloped through Coombe 
not long since in chase of a man, cloaked and well 
mounted — Wild Will without a doubt. Of their des- 
tination the bumpkin knew nothing. 

Up at the summit of the hill a dazzling view swept 
out before Sir Michael's eyes, a view of gorse-sprinkled 
downs and of far-away, miraculously blue woods. 
Everything seemed new with life, dew-washed, pungent 
with the summer perfume of the diedal earth. 

For a moment he drew rein to snifF at the bouquet of 
the morning, to set his eyes on the wonder of form 
and color; then, turning his horse, he put him to a 
canter. He could see his destination now: a great 
green-black blot of trees. There, pray Heaven, would 
he find Julia ; there would she tell him what danger they 
had to face — tell him all. Oh, the riddle of it ! 

He came nearer, the trees disentangled themselves; 
low hawthorns showed between the gloomy yews, bram- 
ble and eglantine twisted everywhere, gorse sent up 
golden flames. He came to the spot where the bridle- 
path touched the hem of the wood, then drew rein, and 
called thrice: 

" Juha ! Julia ! Julia ! " 

Silence answered him ; he seemed alone, desolate, as if 
panting in a desert. A minute passed, and Sir Michael 
caught the sound of footsteps. Someone was approach- 
ing, someone was parting the clinging honeysuckle. 

His heart beat quicker. Surprise, amazement seized 
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him, for a man, a joutbful man, cloaked in green, stood 
before him, a mask across his features. It was Wild 
Will! The letter had meant betrayal — so ran his 
thoo^its. 

Already his hand was on the stock of his pistol, alert 
to defend himself, when the figure ran forward straight 
towards him. Then Wild Will raised his hand, the 
mask fell away, and Jnlia's eyes met his. 

" O Michael, Michael, forgive me ! it is I — your 
Julia,** she cried, and, sobbing, she sank on the flower- 
strewn grass. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

CONFEBBION 

SHE saok, I say, sobbing, panting with humiliation, 
with fear — almost with terror. She knew that 
now the die was cast, the die of her fate, her life — all 
her happiness. How would he meet her words, how 
answer her? It seemed eternity as she crouched there 
■■ — her face buried in her crossed arms, her arms resting 
on the bend of her knee — waiting for words of forgive- 
ness or the thunder of rebuke. She realised at that 
moment, more than she had ever done before, the full 
dread of confession — the keenness of the penalty which 
she had to pay. 

And then came the answer. She knew that he was 
Iraiding over her, felt the touch of hands tender as a 
mother's, heard a voice — very gentle. 

" Julia, Julia — little woman — little wife." 
Her head was drawn back, her cheeks were in the cup 
of his hands and, quivering, she opened her eyes to his. 
Id a moment their lips were together. 

It was within the grave shadow of the wood, when 
they were seated under one of the dusky yews — their 
horses hitched to a tree — that Sir Michael questioned. 
Then he said: 

" Now, if you will, tell me all — all from end to end." 

But even with the precious knowledge of forgiveness, 

it was hard to speak, hard to begin. To JuHa the facts 

of her life, the sordid tale, the catalogue of her doings, 
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the whole story of Wild Will, appeared monstrous — 
unforgivable. She spoke with an effort, with difficulty 

— her words, her sentences, were Uttle like those which 
she had prepared. 

" It goes back far," she faltered ; " it began long ago 

— the seeds of it were sown in the old days when my 
father and I were in London ; they were watered, I think, 
in Paris — indeed all my life, all my surroundings, 
everything was the beginning of this — my infamy.*' 

But Michael interrupted, smiting. 

" Let us leave that to other days. Now I want facts ; 
just the plain facts concerning the birth and life of Wild 
Will. I don't — I can't — understand." 

" You are right, we have no time to spare; there are 
many things to decide, to plan. I will try and tell you 
shortly, simply, with no endeavor to excuse or to les- 
sen my guilt -^ there is no excuse, ... I will 
leave the past and come to nearer days. You know 
that we have lived several years at the Manor now; you 
know, too, of our seclusion, our isolation, our complete 
separation from the world. I speak truth when I say 
that no one visited us at the Manor for four years, until 
Mr. Bulstrodc became friendly with ray father. He 
came rarely at first, then more often; at len^h I real- 
ised that he came to see me — that he wished to marry 
me. Soon my father spoke of it, I refused; he was 
furious, threatened, swore — in vain, I was obdurate. 
Then began weary months, months of misery, when 
often — no, I must be brief; there is no time to tell all 
which happened then. You know already my father's 
greed of gold; it was to satisfy this greed that I was 
to marry Bulstrode for he was to receive from him on 
the wedding day two thousand pounds. It was the 
thought of this - — or the knowledge that the money waa 
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•lipping from him which prompted the idea of Wild 
Will. And I — knowing the alternative, ignorant of 
the real crime of it — accepted. ... I did little at 
first; small expeditions on which I robbed a farmer or 
two on his wa; back from market — then the madness 
seized me. I was wild, delirious with the jo; and thrill 
of it ; I became braver, more daring ; I waylaid private 
carriages, chaises — once the coach between Salisbury 
and Shaston. My feata became notorious — I became 
Wild Will. My plunder increased; it was necessary 
to journey to London to turn my store of jewelry and 
valuables into gold ; twice within the year I went quickly 
to London, a month ago I went again and — you were 
there." 

She had spoken quickly, at racing pace ; her thoughts 
had come pell-mell and she had given voice to them 
clumsily ; but his love had read for him between the lines, 
painted for him the roughly sketched picture. 

" You remember that meeting in the shop ? I was 
selling jewels and watches — an odd medley of trinkets. 
I returned, as you know, to Fovant-Chamberlayne two 
days after, taking with me two hundred and sixty 
poimds — the sum which I had received for the things. 
But my father was not satisfied; he was positive that I 
had received more, that I had hidden a portion from 
him; he swore that Bulstrode should marry me unless I 
gave him the money , , . and so, distracted, I 
thou^t of you, you and the money which you carried. 
I fell to the temptation — Oh, the shame ! — the horror 
of it!" 

Michael intervened. 

*' The bravery — the daring of It ! But why — why 
Bid you just not come and ask me for it as woman 
in place of man, as the sweetest woman of the world 
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in place of a bold belligerent, who held a piatol to my 
beart, snatched mj money, and put a bullet — " 

A cry came from Julia. 

" No, DO ; spare me tbat ! Believe me, that thought 
has burnt my heart day and ni^t ; that bullet wounded 
me more cruelly, I thinlc, than it wounded you. O 
Michael, it is only right that you should blame me, turn 
away from me; it is right, it is just.** 

But be, instead, drew her towards him, took her in 
bis arms, kissed her lips. 

" Hudi," he said. " Let us laugh instead of weep. 
Brave cavaliers, dashing gentlemen of the road should 
not be distraught when a pellet finds its mark. , . . 
Z only sigh that this terrible confession did not come 
sooner; imagine the misery it would have saved, bad I 
but let you tell 1 " 

** I was to have met you yesterday in our woodland 
haven, within the shelter of the hazels, and now — now 
I have led you into new danger." 

"Danger?" Michael spoke with surprise, for only 
then did he begin to reahse that, in sober truth, there 
was danger to he faced. It was difficult to believe that 
all this was anything more serious than some capricious 
play; almost impossible to credit that this frail girl 
was limb and limb, eye and eye, soul and soul to this 
desperado whom all the countryside was a-seeking; 
against whose work all Wilts was in hue and cry — that 
seemed not believable t Rather was it as if some child 
had played at highwayman in all simplicity — as if it 
were something that a child might be lightly punished 
for. Sir Michael found it hard to comprehend that 
Julia was in danger of law, of sentence of death — and 
yet ^as pretty clear. Wild Will had done many a 
crime upon the highway. Wild Will had a price upon 
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bis head, the halter was in readioees to encircle the neck 
of that head ; Wild Will was Julia — ergo ! — 

Sir Michael had exclaimed the word " danger " on 
the impulse of the moment, with something near to sur- 
prise, hut a minute of tumbling thought bad shown him 
that it was real, imminent. He turned quickly, a fur-- 
row between his brows. 

** Tell me, dear heart, how jou are come here? How 
until now you have escaped? '* 

" You remember when, two nif^ts ago — how far 
away it seems! — we parted on the terrace, that my 
father and Bulstrode were left together in the hall; 
for a little I waited in the moonlight, then, going to 
my room, I sat idly by the window, thinking, wonder- 
ing. At length came the idea that once again — for 
the last time of my life ^ I should be Wild Will; I 
imagined that so disguised it would be easier for me 
to confess to you ; there would be no explanation before 
the truth should come out, you would * know * — as you 
knew just now — in a flash. I wanted, too, one more 
ride; for the last time I longed to feel the freedom of 
manhood, the exhilaration, the joy of liberty — all, in- 
deed, that I held most precious in my — trade. Then, 
when I had dressed and was ready to set out — first to 
the hnis and after to meet you — Bulstrode came.'* 

"What did he want P " 

" There had been a quarrel over cards. My father 
had lost more money and refused to pay. Then, when 
they had agreed that I should be given in payment of 
the debt, Bulstrode came to my room. He told me 
that I was to he his wife, cried that he wished to see 
me. But I was fearful — I dared not trust him. 
. . . I thought that I had been safe, for there are 
two doors which lead from my room; but I was mis- 
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taken — the other door was locked and I had lost the 
key. I was forced to turn to my pistols ; but after the 
meeting with jou I knew that never again could I shoot 
at a man — not even at a man such as Bulstrode. In- 
stead I blew out the lock of one door just as Bulstrode 
had wrenched away the frail panels of the other — so I 
escaped." 

"He saw you?" 

" Yes ; I am sure of it.** 

Michael moved. It was strange that nothing had 
beeo said during their interview of Julia masquerading 
as a man — there would have been a jeer in that. 

" From Bulstrode I escaped ; running, I went to the 
little shed in which my mare was always kept — yes, 
Michael, you have much to be told — saddled her, 
mounted, and rode swiftly from the Manor; it seemed 
hatmted. Chance was against me, for I rode straight 
into a group of excisemen — barely escaped — and, 
for three hours, I was pursued, tracked, hunted like an 
animal. But at dawn I had found a way back to our 
meeting-place. It was empty, the park full of — ene- 
mies. ITiere is my story." 

She laughed freely, ^rlishly; lauded with merry 
eyes fixed on Michael's grave face. He was a sober 
lover. 

" And since then ? " he questioned, 

*' I have wandered over the hills, through the wood- 
land — pursued ! " 

" You have starved ! " 

" No," she answered, and flushed; the glow had faded 
from her eyes. " At a lonely farm I surprised an old 
woman — remember this is my last adventure — and 
at the end of a pistol, made her give me food and the 
pieans of writing that letter which I left on the door- 
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step of the ' Arms * ; that letter which, thank God, has 
brought you to me, . . , Ah, Michael, forgive me, 
forgive me! If you could tell hour I have suffered since 
I knew that you loved me — suffered to think that I 
could never be worthy of you — forgive, forgive ! " 

He answered with a kiss. Then for a whUe they 
stayed silent. Only from without the wood came the 
lazy voices of birds, the glad, shimmering song of the 
lark, the drone of bumble-bees — honey-seeking. 

Of all they said there in the shelter of the trees I 
will say little, for the most that was to tell you know 
already, and their lovers' talk is not for us. Enough 
that Sir Michael told Julia of all that had happened 
to him, from the hour when he had been called from the 
inn by old Jane up to his escape from Truscott Farm 
— to his finding of her; enough that Michael now held 
the key of the mystery, knew that fiulstrode was the 
murderer. 

An hour passed, an hour of whispering, of talk, which 
glided by as a handful of minutes, then Michael turned 
to her with words of question, 

" And now, dear heart, what of to-day — what of to- 
morrow ? " 

She was looking before her into the wall of green- 
ery. 

" There is danger," said she again. 

" Yes, there is danger." 

** And now that I have you, that you are here, I fear 
danger — death — more than I have ever feared be- 
fore. Now that you * know * and still are mine I want 
my life, and there is little safely — little chance of it. 
By now the tale of Wild Will breaking into that farm 
will be abroad — all the country will be ablaze." 

" We nmat return to the Manor secretly ; there yoq 
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•must again become MUtresB Julia ^^ Wild Will shall be 
dead." 

She ahook her head. 

" How is that possible? The Manor will be guarded ; 
how can we ride there after two days? No, no, that 
would be folly — madness; there is but one plaui one 
way for safety." 

-And that?" 

"Fli^t" 

" Flight ! ** Michael was amazed ; it was still hard 
to unravel this tangle, to see things as they ri^tly 
stood. 

" You have forgotten," said Julia very softly. ** Bul- 
strode knows, and his knowledge seals our lips; one 
word from him, one word of suspicion against me — 
my armor of secrecy would crumble. . . . Michael, 
will you guard me, go with me? " 

His look was answer enough. 

All through the ardor of the midsummer day they 
sheltered in Uie woodland, happy even in their extremity ; 
playing, even as they planned, that danger was a dream, 
death a mere form of words ; that they themselves and 
their love were the only real things of life; playing that 
when dusk was fallen they would ride forth into the 
tender June ni^t as a knight and his lady setting out 
to see the great world ^^ peacefully, in infinite happi- 
ness. 

But in their hearts they knew that their journey 
would lead them to the coast, to 'the full brim of the 
ocean; that they must seek safety beyond the stubborn 
cliffs of England; that they stood within the grim 
shadow of the gallows — that thdr world was dark 
with it 
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CHAPTER XXX 



WITH evening came a Eoft, bustling wind, spring- 
ing from nowhere, that fanned the trees to mur- 
muring life. Clouds, too, rolled from the west — col- 
orless, hazy clouds at first, which darkened, with the 
fall of hours, to masses of dove-graj. 

All through the day, in spite of lack of food, in 
spite, too, of thirst almost piteous. Sir Michael and Julia 
had stayed within the shelter of the yews, only rarely 
peering from between the green boughs. Once, when 
looking, they had seen galloping horsemen not half a 
mile from where they hid. 

It was near to seven o'clock when Sir Michael de- 
cided that they should set out for the coast. Possibly 
they would have been wiser had they remained within 
their sylvan harborage till darkness had fallen ; but set 
against the further safety of that course were many 
things — the difficulty of finding their way over the hills 
by ni^t, the faintness of Julia from want of food which 
— dissemble as she might — was plain to be seen ; the 
necessity for Julia to obtain woman's clothes within a 
few hours ; for the death of that desperado Wild Will 
must now be speedy. 

When they led their horse into the open and mounted, 
dusk was falling, gray and windy, belieing almost grimly 
the promise of the morning. The earth appeared men- 
acing; Nature frowned. 
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For a moderately wide radius around Fovant-Cham- 
berlayne Julia knew the coustrjside as well as the Manor 
park, while on the ridge between Salisburj and Shaston 
every tree and shrub, every swell and dip of the land 
she could recognise. But beyond this definite radius 
Hampshire and Dorset stretched vague to her as a land 
untraveled* unexplored; yet she was pretty sure of 
leading Sir Michael rightly to the valley of the Avon 
— to Fordingbridge. She knew, at any rate, the out- 
line of the country; the formation, the direction of 
things, if not each track and path. 

For a while they rode on the smooth bosom of the 
downs, gray-green and austere now beneath the summer 
scowl of the sky; lonely, too, and desolate. It seemed 
a world of cloudy distance, of quick wind and gather- 
ing night. They went for the roost part in silence, 
side by side, weary and hunger-torn ; yet their thoughts 
even then, I think, dwelt on the sweetness of the day 
rather than on the bitterness of it. They had ridden 
thus, perhaps, a couple of miles, when, suddenly, at the 
foot of a gradual hill which they had been descending, 
they came upon a rough track leading from the downs 
into the windings of a narrow valley. A rooment of 
thought, and Julia had decided; this would lead to 
Whichbury — a modest village crowdiflg at the foot of 
the church-crowded hill — ■ and thence to Fordingbridge. 
They must take it. 

Twenty minutes of hard trotting and they were pass- 
ing through the short street of Whichbury. Men and 
women, standing at their cottage doors, surveyed them 
carelessly at first, then with interest ; many stared fully, 
others whispered between themselves, 

*' Let us hurry," whispered Julia, and they pricked 
forward more swiftly. 
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They had left behind them the little group of houses 
with their peering inhabitants and were passing near 
a small cottage, set solitary by the wayside, when Mi- 
chael, as they rode, saw Julia sway slightly in the sad- 
dle, saw her clutch wildly before her. In a moment she 
fell back swooning into his arms — for they had been 
riding close, and he had leaned forward as she swayed. 
Thus — he supporting her — they came to the door 
of the cottage, where having dismounted — not with- 
out difficulty — he lifted her tenderly from the saddle 
and carried her to the doorway ; then, still holding her 
in the circle of his arms, he rapped on the panel of the 
half-open door. The movement awakened her to con- 
sciousness. 

" Michael,** she whispered, " why are we staying 
here ? " 

" For food, for water; it is necessary.** 

The rattle of Sir Michael's knuckles on the wood 
brought a woman to the door, a tall, vixenish creature, 
raw-boned and lank; she eyed the pair suspiciously. 

" What be you wanting with me? " she demanded 
roughly. 

Michael swept off his hat 

" My young friend here," said he ^ — how barely he 
escaped calling her " this young lady " ! — *' is overcome 
with fatigue, having ridden far without food. I ask 
you for water, for bread, and for — " 

** And who may you he, begging honest folks for 
food?" 

" Pardon me. Hiere b no question of begging ~— I 
have money with which to pay." 

"And how do I know that it's honest got? Maybe 
ye he like this Wildy Will that folks is all a-talking of 
t — maybe ye're him yerself." 
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Spoken at random, the woman did not know how her 
words shot home — in truth, they shot deep. It was 
something of a shock that the news, the hue and cry, 
should have gone bo far; danger was dogging them, jt 
seemed. Sir Michael found it difficult to force a smile, 
as he replied: 

" No, I can assure you that I am not Wild Will; I 
am merely a traveler who has taken the wrong turning — 
I am for Fordingbridge — much in need of food and, as 
I have said, ready to pay for it." 

The woman for a moment eyed them keenly ; then her 
stem features relaxed a trifle. 

" Well, maybe, if you set the other gentleman on the 
twnk — he looks ready for a rest — I'll get you a mug 
of water and some bread and cheese — that's all I've 
got. But I can't a-let you come in; you see my man's 
away — I couldn't do it alone." 

" I am much obliged," said Sir Michael, " but we have 
little time. I wish to reach Fordin^ridge before night- 
fall, to prevent missing the road again." 

Then, leading Julia to the roadside, he wrapped her 
snug in his cloak and turned to the horses. The woman 
had stalked hack into the cottage and to them as they 
waited, hearts panting with anxiety, it seemed a brief 
eternity before she returned, bearing mugs of water — 
ice-cold from a well — bread, and a lump of yellow 
cheese. They took the food greedily, and a strange 
smile flickered around the woman's stem lips as they 
ate and drank of the simple provisions; she did not 
realise that to them — well-nigh famished — the cheese- 
covered bread was welcome as ambrosia, the crystal 
water better than Olympian nectar; yet it seemed to 
call back Julia to new life, to set the blood flowing quick 
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through her veins ; a color came back to her pale cheeks, 
light to her eyes. 

The rough meal was nearly done, when Michael leaned 
forward and whispered to her: 

" Julia, we must be speeding ; the chase has come even 
here. There is no time to lose, I fancy." 

And to his warning, the gravity of fais words, she an- 
swered with a smile and a whispered word of encour- 
agement. There was no tremor of fear in her eyes, no 
quivering of her limbs ; instead, she rose smiling, to her 
feet. 

" I am ready,** said she. 

It was when Sir Michael had thrust a crown into the 
woman's eager fingers and they were about to mount 
that to bis ears came sounds which sent fear to his 
heart. He heard the echo of horses* hoofs coming 
down the shallow valley, carried on the back of the 
rising wind. Praying that Julia would miss them — for 
they came tentatively, now loud, now vanishing — he 
sprang to the saddle and together they set off on the 
road which the woman told them led to Fordingbridge. 

They had gone, perhaps, for ten minutes at a useful 
trot when Juha reined in her mare and turned her ear 
to the wind. 

" I cannot hear them now,** said she ; " perflaps they 
stayed at the cottage.** 

And thus, as she sent her horse forward with a word, 
Michael realised that she, too, knew of the following 
horsemen. 

They decided, as they rode, that it would be wiser, 
for the moment, to travel at a comparatively easy pace, 
for Heaven knew to what extremities they might not 
be pushed; to what speeds, what ruses, they might not 
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be driven before daylight broke ; and, though they could 
again bear the hoof-beats of the following horses, there 
waa no imminent danger of their being overtaken. 

Soon they were down on the level floor of the valley, 
and near them ibone the lights of Fordingbridge. 
Which road should they takcP Before them to the 
east stretched the unknown borderland of the forest; 
southward the way led by Ringwood, to the sea; north- 
ward it curled back to Salisbury. Together as iJiey 
rode — fast now, so that there might be no chance of 
being overtaken in Fordingbridge — they conned over, 
discussed in short sentences — thrown, as it were, from 
saddle to saddle — the risks and chances of every route. 
But it was something nearer to Fate than to the fruit 
of their own thoughts which had the deciding of it, 
for they were beyond the hem of the little town before 
their plans were clear. In the narrow, close-wedged 
street many were abroad, many turned curious eyes to 
them — something, perhaps, in their look, or the speed 
of their horses drew attention — and a score of eyes 
were on them as they asked the way to Salisbury — ' 
for they had some idea of a ** double." 

A man pointed out the road, and Sir Michael thanked 
him with a word ; but as they continued down the wind- 
ing street, he called softly to Julia: "Turn right- 
ward," and, in a minute, they had bridged the river on 
which Fordingbridge is set and were again out in the 
dim green of the country, bearing southward. 

As they left the town behind them — the venerable 
church and the smatter of houses standing up wbitely 
from the meadows — darkness was creeping diligently 
from the east ; the sun had faded, long since, in a mass 
of smoky, wind-driven cloud ; night was with them, both 
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to aid and to hinder ; a night dark and noisy with sway- 
ing branches and rustling leaves. It would be hard, 
Michael thought, to hear the sound of the following 
horsemen if still they were pursued. 

For near an hour they pushed forward, scarcely 
speaking, without drawing rein, yet without pushing 
Bpeed — without a prick of the spur. The lights of 
Ringwood were close before them when they drew to a 
halt- at side of the road, within the shadow of a copse. 
Michael leaned forward. 

" Dearest," said he, " you are weary — death-weary.** 

*' Perhaps — a little," she answered. " But with you, 
what does it matter? — with you — " 

For a moment her lips seemed to dwell lovingly on 
the words ; then she laughed softly. 

"Come, comrade," she cried; "we must go onward 
■■ — onward — " 

" To the sea — to safety — freedom ! '* 

At his words a tremor ran through her, a soft vibra- 
tion, as a flower vibrates to the wind. 

"You fear? Why? — tell me. Together we will 
find some harborage in the sweet south; together, you 
and I, you — my dear wife." 

So they spoke briefly, strengthening each other with 
words and tones, as only lovers can; Michael leaning 
towards her, dimly seen, her face as a small, pale moon 
in the heavy gloom. 

Then something drove them apart: sounds — quick 
— sudden — the persistent drumming of hoofs — near, 
very near. A cry came, falteringly, from Julia's lips. 

'* It is they," she whispered, " close — close. Come 
Michael, we must ride — fast." 

And with a word they were off, going hard, reins 
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loose. Danger was near for Sir Michael bad seen, by a 
quick look, a dark group on tbe road behind them, a 
quarter of a mile, perhaps, away. 

Soon — in a flash it seemed — tbey were in the streets 
of Ringwood, dazzled by lights, bewildered with turn- 
ings and twistings of the way ; yet even here they dared 
not to draw rein, dared not slacken speed for behind 
them, almost within pistol-shot, came the following 
sleuth-hounds tracking their prey. And so, with their 
horses* hoofs clattering on the cobbles — beating like 
drums — they passed galloping — swift as a vision — 
through the town ; too swift to be realised, too swift to 
be stayed or spoken to, leaving behind them a street 
of bemazed folk — of opening windows, of indignant, 
amused, shocked, bewildered townsfolk. And as the 
excisemen came into the hubbub on their sweating 
horses — came and were frowned upon by the excited 
populace, by the parson and the mayor — Michael and 
Julia were again out on the flowing ribbon of the road, 
galloping onward. They bad gained half a score of 
minutes by that mad rush through Ringwood. 

And then, for long, they pushed forward into the 
night, pausing ever and again and always to hear be- 
hind them the clamor and thunder of their pursuers, 
now nearer, now farther — now farther. It seemed, 
that they gained — there was heartsomeness in that ! 
Before them pointed the line of the road, stretching 
into the blackness like the blade of an endless broad- 
sword. Here and there villages rose and vanished like 
phantom places at the wayside ; farmhouses, too, showed 
single lights like peering eyes ; but these were rare. 
Sometimes they mounted slight hills where the wind 
whistled more fiercely and more untrammeled — rush- 
ing over the moorland, pressing in their faces, bringing 
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a spatter of raindrops. Above, the sky was dim and 
impenetrable with clouds, racing quickly. The night, 
indeed — a wild one for midsummer — was their sav- 
ing; it hid them in its sable mantle of weeping clouds. 

Thej had gone thus for long now, madly, fearfully; 
at a gallop for the most part, though sometimes at a 
swift trot. But time was telling; the horses were grow- 
ing exhausted, their bodies heaved with thetr tortured 
breath, they were drenched with sweat, a-fleck with foam. 
And behind still came the pursuers — six against two. 
They were deep within the embraees of a stretch of 
woodland when Sir Michael beheld, twisting to the left, 
the dim whiteness of a bridle-track; in an instant he 
had decided — they would alter their course. 

With a word to Julia to follow, he turned his horse, 
and soon the forging blade of the high-road was left 
behind them ; they were deep in a world of trees. Twice 
they turned — once to the right, and then again to 
the left ; twice, too, they crossed the bed of small springs 
which gushed coolly across the way. At last Michael 
drew rein, his faltering horse come to a standstill, pant- 
ing. 

" Julia," said he, " we can go no further. We must 
rest here within the wood — there is a chance." 

Then, without a word, worn out with fatigue and dis- 
tress, they led their horses into the deep shelter of the 
trees. 

And here they stayed ; Julia, wrapped in her cloak, 
lay on a bed of bracken near the tethered horses, while 
Michael, fighting against fatigue, sat on the fringe of 
the wood; a pistol ready to his hand, a sword across 
his knees. Above him the boughs swayed and tossed; 
fresh to his face came the touch of the wind — rain, 
too in sweeping gusts which drove against him in moist 
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clouds. FoT the moment there was safet; — woodland 
sanctuary' — but what of the morrow? So ran his 
speculations. 

And Julia? Within the robe of the forest at the 
foot of a soaring pine Julia laj, sleeping as a child, 
worn out, her head pillowed on last year's leaves. But 
before she bad cast herself to the bosom of the earth 
she bad knelt on the crisp bracken fronds, and with her 
face pressed to the smooth stem of the tree, she had 
prayed — prayed as never before, I think, in her life. 

" O God, save me, for Michael's sake ■- — because he 
loves toel** 
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IT was at peering daybreak that Julia was aroused. 
Michael was bending over her, whispering her name 
— calling her from the safety of dreamland to the dan- 
ger of reality. The sound of his voice and a touch from 
bis hand awakened her instantly. 

She glanced up smiling. 

" You have slept P " he asked. 

" Yes — and you? . . . Oh, I see that you have 
watched all the ni^t-time while I have slept. How 
thoughtless, how selfish — poor Michael!" 

She was on her feet beside him, looking in his eyes. 
She found a smile there, 

" Believe me, dearest, last night I could never have 
rested. Thank God, you have been able to rest, for 
there must still be danger before us." 

"And during your vigil — you have made plans? 
See how I turn to you ! " 

" Yes — an outline. We took last night, so far as 
I can judge, the road which runs southwest from Ring- 
wood, and, therefore, we are come within five miles or 
less of Poole — Poole on the Harbor; that shall be 
our gateway to freedom. But first, I must ride thither, 
buy food and clothes — woman's clothes for you. I can- 
not be away many hours, and you should be safe here." 

" You would leave me ? " 

*• Surely it is best, it is — " 
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But Julia wag firm. 

" We go together," said she, straij^tening her lips. 
" No, no, Michael, I cannot let you go alone." 

" There can be no dangers for me." 

" You arc wrong, there are many. Remember that 
we have been seen together at Whichbury, at Fording- 
bridge, at Ringwood; you are as easy to be recognised 
a« I — and if you were taken — " 

She stopped, faltering, tears in her voice. Her cour- 
age drooped at the thought that Michael was leaving 
her. And so for a little they pleaded against each other, 
there in the woodland, while the wind roared tirmly in the 
tree-tops, waving and bending the branches, scattering 
leaves, fretting the bracken. Anon, after much sweet 
caviling, pretended sternness and the rest, Sir Michael 
wavered, then surrendered, and together they left the 
green harborage. Mounting their horses, they rode 
forward. 

There were streaks of intermittent sunlight falling 
earthward when, from the brow of a hill, they beheld 
the wide sea and the sweeping bay of Poole Harbor, 
dull with driven mist, stretching before them. Far out, 
on a sea drearily gray, a great brigantine tossed and 
tumbled under spreading sail, going strongly with the 
wind; the analogy was clear: were not they also tossed 
on a sea of danger and uncertainty? 

Soon, with the wind beating against their faces, bluff 
and rough, they came down to Poole; the small port 
which lies close alongside, almost moored in, the shallow 
basin of its harbor. 

As they rode through the streets, the town was al- 
ready astir; venerable publicans peered, with rheumy 
eyes, from their doors; trim boys were taking down 
shutters; buxom women scrubbed steps; half a score 
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of mongrels were taking their morning stroll. In the air 
was the smell of tar, of resin, of seaweed and the breath 
of the waves, for it was more or less an amphibious 
place; a place in which one rarely lost sight of salt 
water or the soaring masts of anchored ships. Its in- 
mates, too, were for the most part sailors, while every 
one, it seemed, had some connection with the life of the 
sea. In its streets were always an odd medley of folk. 
There were old ruffians that had sailed from the^gean 
to the Caribbean, who could tell you tales by the yard 
of sea-serpents and whales, of storms and calms, of 
fights with man and beast, of wondrous countries and 
cities, far beyond the great curve of the Atlantic ; stories 
of Eldorado, more marvelous and untrue than ever 
poor Sir Walter babbled. There were other fellows — ■ 
bold enough, too, in their fashion — who enjoyed the 
crazy existence of the smuggler ; and many more — in- 
deed almost the entire townfolk — who were not averse 
to buying their brandy or their 'baccy and, now and 
then, a scarf or two of Flemish lace, at a reduction — 
though they themselves did not lend a material hand at 
beaching the barrels. The place swarmed, too, with 
many blue-garbed, ear-ringed rogues — some foreigners 
— who showed you rows of gleaming teeth, and cut- 
lasses still more gleaming: rogues who had sailed imder 
the flags of half the nations of Europe, and often, I 
have no doubt, beneath another pennon — the Jolly 
Roger. A strange, wild crew who awed as well as loved 
their wives and sweethearts, who awed as well many 
of the worthy landlubbers in the borough. Men who 
drank much, smoked much, and chewed more, who swore 
and spat, told yarns and then went off to sea, sometimes 
to return never, sometimes to return with a strange 
diversity of baggage ; for the most part, it seemed, odd 
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bits of jewelry, a parrot or r monkey and a box of 
pieces of eight They did all these things, I say — and 
Heaven knows what besides ! 

Through such a town and throu^ a main street 
that was a riot of leaning roofs, bulging walls, and bot- 
tle-glass windows. Sir Michael and Julia made their 
way to what, on enquiry, was said to be the most com- 
fortable inn of the place — by name the " King's Head." 
Here they dismounted and, having rapped on the door, 
were soon confronted by a smart serving-maid — all blue 
cotton, blue eyes and dimples — who smiled bewitch- 
ingly at the two gentlemen, caUed " Tom ** in a com- 
manding voice, and took them into the house with modest 
assurance. 

Then, Sir Michael having said that he wished for a 
private room and two bedrooms with immediate break- 
fast, they were marched upstairs and shown into a 
small, though comfortable, apartment on the first floor. 
The place was low and raftered, furnished in a manner 
simple and a trifle archaic; on the right, as one entered, 
was the fireplace, before one the window — the latter 
long, low, fashioned with countless leaded panes; the 
whole affair stretching from the main wall, hanging, 
indeed, practically over the beach — for only a narrow 
and shelving path separated the masonry and plaster 
of the inn from the domain of yellow sand, seaweed, and 
pebbles. To the left, as one gazed through the misty 
glass, one could see the old harbor office and a comer 
of the year-stained Wool House; rightward the view 
was closed by jutting houses and the big rampart of 
the town wall; only immediately opposite {beyond the 
strip of water and a thin tongue of low land that shot 
out and ended a hundred yards or so below the " King's 
Head ") could one get a full-eyed view of the sweeping 
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harbor, girt bj its wooded hills, with Bran^sea Island 
rising tree-clad from the waters; as fore-ground there 
■were the aerial masts and cobweb rigging of brigs, yawls, 
merchant-men and iishing-boats. 

In this room, then — after a word or two with the 
neat serving-wench and a moderate interval — Julia and 
Sir Michael partook, with admirable appetite, of a really 
admirable meal. 

When it was ended Julia rose from her chair and 
walked slowly to the window. There was thought on 
her face. 

" Michael, may I suggest? " said she. 

" If you will, you may command — " 

She laughed, turning to him with dancing eyes. 

" Shall I take you at your word? " 

" Would you have it worthless? " 

" Then, sir, I command that you sleep ! " 

Michael shrugged. " What an absurd, or womanish 
dictum," said he to himself, though his heart thrilled. 
Here was sweet solicitude! 

" I must Bubmit," said he. ** And now the sugges- 
tion ? " 

" Will you permit me to ride homeward to FoTant- 
Chamberlayne — alone? Perhaps, after all, there wiU 
be no danger." 

But to that he was not so passive in submission; he 
rose to his feet and went quickly toward her, his eyes 
almost stem. 

" Julia," he began, " have I not proved myself to 
you — can you not trust me now? . . . But no, 
you must trust me; the die is long since cast, the part- 
ing of the ways too far back on the journey for us to 
repent that we took one of the roads in company. We 
must travel together — there is our way." 
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He pointed to the gray-green sea, dashed with white, 
as it tumbled without in the strengthening sunshine. 

"Across the sea!" 

She spoke dreamily: she was realising. 

" Do you fear ? " 

"With you, how should I?" she answered, and her 
voice was very firm, the depths of her eyes wonderfully 
tender. 

" Soon — within a few hours, a day or two at most — 
we shall he in sunny France, and there, in some quaint 
old Norman church, we shall he married. Then, man 
and wife, we can journey where we wish — to the cool 
north, to the ardent south, to mountains or plains, to 
rivers, seas or lakes — Julia, the world lies before us ! " 

He was close to her now, his hand clasped over hers, 
their eyes set on the crowded ships without. One 
thought was in their minds — there lay their way to 
safety and to wonderful happiness. For a little they 
stayed thus, then Julia drew aside. 

'* And now," said she, her voice full of mocking au- 
thority, " away to sleep and rest ! " 

" I obey, queen," said he, and bowed over her hand. 

" Say rather, O man, for now you must bid farewell 
forever to Wild Will — that brave-faced rogue — that 
saucy gentleman — that well-set fellow." 

And then, when she had thrust forward her foot, and 
waved a ruffle-girt hand gallantly in the air, her head 
bent and tears came in a flood to her eyes. 

" Michael, Michael," she cried, " how I have sinned! ** 

Like a repenting child she ran forward to his arms, 
seeking comfort. 

It was toward noon that Julia heard a soft knock 
on the door and, at a word, the little maid tripped in. 
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To Julia — who, in her blue eyes, appeared a dashing 
jouth, as with legs astride and hands behind coat- 
tails, he stared out of the window — she bobbed a 
curtesy, then set about clearing the table — though 
slowly, with many sly glances cast at the handsome gen- 
tleman in the green coat. 

Five minutes or so of the silence, unbroken hut for 
the chink of crockery and the rattle of collected knives, 
and Julia spoke ; there was a gleam of amusement in her 
eyes good to see after the days of past danger and the 
uncertainty of those to come — but the maid saw noth- 
ing of that. 

" Yon have rough weather — deucedly rough 
weather," said Julia, in tones which — if not strictly 
masculine — were of quite youthful depths. 

" Indeed, sir, yes, sir — scarcely a boat has left the 
harbor this two days; such a gale o' wind for June 
that Harry Clayton's a-swearin' that, unless the weather 
bates, he won't take the gentleman to France this night 
— no, not if he's paid treble." 

A pause, in which Julia fingered her cravat, and: 

" So a gentleman is setting out — or, rather has a 
mind to set out — for France this evening? " 

"You speak truth, sir; but few know it, though the 
gentleman's in Poole." 

"In Poole?" 

*' In this house, sir." Mysteriously. 

" Ah ! " Julia spoke with indifference. " He arrived 
last night? " 

*' No, sir, yester noon ; and since then, but for seeing 
Harry Clayton, he's not stirred from his room." 

" And he goes this evening to France? " 

" That's his purpose, sir." 

Again Julia was silent, while the pert wench thought 
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Kweetlj of the htmdumtt jmmg gcntlanui as die went 
about ber biuiiMM — tfaon^ dcvwlj. At laat the gen- 
tleman turned from the wiadow and came toward ber. 
Midway to tbe tabk Jnlia paused, cocked her bead a 
shade on one side, then ri^ited H with a smile. 

** Your name, prettj one? ** said she bokO;, thou^ 
in her heart sbe was trendtling; she had no notimt how 
these things should be dmw. 

**Prue, jour bomv." And Proe bobbed on her 
heels. 

" A prettj name — to suit its owner ! - . . 
Prue, are jou faithful? Can a — a gentleman in dis- 
tress — cmfide in joa with safety? ** 

Prue cast up her eyes to tbe ceiling. 

" Why, yes, your honor." 

** Good," said Julia briefly; then, seeing tbe direction 
of Prue's glances, she chucked her playfully beneath 
tbe chin and turned < — tantalisingly — away. Prue 
giggled. 

** Ob, 6e, sir ! " she gasped. " Oh, fie, sir ! And 
what can I do for yon? " 

** Perhaps it is too difficult a matter — ^ 

" Ob, no, sir ; I*m sure not," 

Julia swung round. Hiings seemed traveling eas- 

a,. 

" Well, then," quoth she, " my friend and I wish, like 
the other gentleman, to cross to France." 

" Nothing so difficult in that, sir, when the wind and 
the— « 

"There is something else; something more — per- 
sonal." 

"Well, sir?" 

What round blue eyes she had! 

" You remember the secrecy ! " 
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■" Yes, sir. I take oath." 

" There is no need for that, but remember there matt 
be secrecy — or my neck may pay for it." 

" Lord a' mercy ! " cried Prue, while lau^ter crept at 
Julia's lips. She spoke with a difficulty which Prue 
took for stranded emotion. 

" I need," said she, *' a disguise." 

"Disguise, sir?" Perplexity rang in Pnie's Toice. 

" Yes, I want a disguise — a set of woman's clothes." 

There — it was out now ; Julia breathed more freely. 

"Lord, your honor!" Prue was a trifle shocked: 
■ a yoimg gentleman in her petticoats ! " You are in 
danger, sir? " 

" Yes, in danger; it has been, I will tell you, an af- 
fair of — " 

"Love, sir?" Jubilantly. 

" Yes — of love.*' 

" A fight, sir? " Prue, silly little creature, was pant- 
ing from excitement now. 

" Yes, there has been a fight." There was truth, 
more or less, in that, 

"And you, sir — did you kill your man?" 

"Kill my man?" Julia for a moment was wander- 
ing. 

" Yes, sir — the man you fought for the lady, sir." 

Julia brought herself back from wandering thoughts 
to the strange little farce she was playing — time was 
going, too. She must get to business. 

" No, Prue, I did not kill him ; but it is necessary 
that to-night my friend and I should get to France, and 
I must dress as a woman — that I may travel and ar- 
rive in France as his wife. So I beg you, pretty one, 
to sell me one of your gowns." 

Prue's finger was set at her chin ; she was thinking. 
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** By m; faitb, sir, you would make a good enou^ 
girl." 

" Passable, perhaps, if I were not too close to Prue." 
" La," though Julia, " loTe-making is easj enough — ■ 
for the men!" 

" So you would buj ooe of iny gowns, sir? " With 
a smirk. 

" I would — a skirt, a bodice* a pair of shoes, a hat, 
a petticoat — ** 

" Lord, sir, what do you know of petticoats P ** 

Julia flushed, and the flush was lucky. 

" Truly," thou^t Prue, " this is a merry gentle- 
man." 

*' What a man may know," said Julia, and turned 
away, her cheeks burning at her impudence. Then, 
over her shoulder: " You will get what I ask? " 

" And whet, sir, will you give roe if I do? " 

"Five crowns." 

*' Five crowns for a gown — and a petticoat ! Fie, 
sir, I willteU— " 

" Prue, surely you are not untruthful? Remember 
your promise I " 

*' La, sir, I profess that Fm no flbber, that Fm hon- 
est — " 

" Then you will say nothing, but that, early this 
rooming, a lady and gentleman arrived : a lady and gen- 
tleman, I repeat — man and wife." 

Frue tossed her head. 

" Indeed, sir, you ask a deal for five crowns." 

" But to save a man from danger! Think of her for 
whom I have fought; she is about your hei^t and col- 
our!" (Julia was embroidering.) 

«Oht" 
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"With eyes — such eyes, by gad!" (Julia ven- 
tured, rather timorously, upon an oath.) 

"Oh!" 

*' Blue, Prue, like yours, and lips like ripe cherries." 

" She must be fair, sir ! " mused Prue, who, during 
the confidences, had edged BOinewhat unnecesearily near 
to Julia. "And you fought for her? . . . I won- 
der if Harry Clayton wouW fight for me ! " 

" I'm sure that he would ; men are brave, you know." 
(Julia was becoming anxious; was all this scheming to 
be in vain?) "Why, I would fight for you. . . . 
You will get the clothes ? " 

The request came again in a burst; Julia could re- 
strain herself no longer. 

** For five crowns ? " 

" For SIX crowns and — " 

"What, sir?" 

Julia leaned forward, smiling boldly; indeed she 
looked very gallant, very naughty. 

" Six crowns and this," quoth she, and gave Prue a 
smacking kiss on the lips. 

And Prue, with a cry of " Lord a' marcy " — just as 
if she had never expected and played for this kiss dur- 
ing the last half-hour — ran laughing from the room. 
Poor little serving-wench! 
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CHAPTER XXXn 

DANOEft THIEATENS 

IT was noon and after when Sir Michael, having awak- 
ened from a heavy sleep, entered the little private 
parlor of the " King's Head " and heheld, etched 
against yellow sunlight, the lithe form of a girl stand- 
ing before the window. The sight surprised him and 
he was about to withdraw, an apology forming on his 
lips, whea the lady turned, and Julia, eyes laughing, 
was before him. 

*' Dearest — you are wizard ! ** he cried. 

" No. I am woman • — though, perhaps, the two are 
not of distant kin," 

" By what means have you worked this? '* 

*' By woman's wit and man's likeness — an irresisti* 
ble blending," she smiled. 

" In what manner, then, have you worked this? " 

'* I made love to Prue — the pert maid." 

" You — a woman? " 

*' Yes — as man." 

*' How does a woman know of man's loveP '' 

" By something that a man cannot comprehend ; that 
which we call intuition — the attribute which makes us 
worthy of your strength." 

" I did not know that you were a philosopher." 

*' I am only philosopher on things which touch the 
heart. . . . And now — you have slept?" 

" Yes, TrhUe you worked." 
»7Q 
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" *Twa8 not arduous ; and think how little I have done 
for jou, set beside what jou have done for me ; you have 
done so much, I so little," her voice faltered. " Re- 
member from what you have saved me, remember that 
you have given me life aud love — how can I repay? " 

But Michael stayed her words ; they wounded him. 

" But I have done other things," said she quickly, 
** other thiugs beside mere love-making and the mere 
changiBg of a gown, ... I have discovered that, 
to-night, a ship leaves for France, bearing as passenger 
but one gentleman. To-night we, too, can sail to 
France." 

Michael pursed his lips. 

" How know you, Julia, that the gentleman will be 
prepared to have fellow-passengers P " 

" I do not know, but — " 

"WeU?" 

*' The owner of the ship — the brig that lies towards 
the harbor mouth — is one Harry Clayton, the suitor 
of Mistress Prue — ** 

** And JOU think that, with more wizardry, you can 
make her get us aboard — whether as passengers or as 
stowaways." 

" Yes." 

" Miss Prue is fickle," 

Julia shrugged, 

**Is it fickle to be pleased, amused, when a wicked 
young traveler talks nonsense to one? Is that fickle? 
I know not," said she, 

" You have intuition." 

** Yes, but of what use is it when waged against an 
equal opponent? " 

So they talked, lightly, gaily, in that little room set 
on the edge of the beach, with its ample view of the har- 
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bor; a view of sand — li^t brown and Bhining — 'of 
Uae waters and the far-away purple of hills. For the 
time they were careless, forgetful; danger seemed behind 
them — they did not know that which was still to come. 

Near five of the clock they were again seated at the 
round table which stood in the centre of their parlor; 
before them a moderate dinner. Things had gone well 
with them during that afternoon, for Julia — discreetly 
left solitary — had again bad a passage of pleasantry 
with Miss Frue; when, after much giggling, with 
badinage and — <ni Julia's side — hopes, fears, and 
trepidations, they bad come to a happy arrangement; 
nothing of less importance, indeed, than that Harry 
Clayton — Harry o* the Brig — should take this pair 
of wandering travelers over to France along with the 
other gentleman. So, at any rate, bad been the plan ; 
it remained to see how potent Prue's cajoleries and a 
round siun of money would prove with Master Harry. 

Michael, as he sat within the parlor, was torn with 
impatience to know the result. He had tossed off the 
remains of his claret and had risen from the table, when 
suddenly there came a tap on the door, and Prue stood 
before them flushed from running. She bobbed a 
curtesy to the pair of gentlemen — as she imagined 
them — and set off with her story, at a gallop. 

** Well, sirs," cried she, " all is as it should be, and 
my Harry is very ready to take you to the Frenchees, 
but " — she spoke now in a whisper — " the gentleman 
who is below is so nice as to secrecy, that not a word 
must be said to him, and no one must see you a-goin' 
on the ship. He sails at midnight — when the tide be 
in — and, therefore, at eleven o* the clock Harry will 
send a boat to the shore — close by the path that runs 
below the window. In that -^ very quiet — you will 
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be taken to the Polly, whilst t'other gentleman goes 
from the steps. , . . There ! " 

So Frue, with her plump arms akimbo. 

" It is a bargain, then? " questioned Sir Michael. 

Proe turned to him; she was inclined to think that 
perhaps, after all, the other gentleman would be more 
to her taste — not the cream-and-Btrawberry-cheeked 
youth who made a prettier woman than man. So, with 
a smile and a droop of her eyelids, she nodded and went 
to the door; on the threshold she blew him an impu- 
dent kiss — she knew that this strange couple were held 
within the hollow of her soft hand, and that she might 
safely venture a sly impertinence. 

" A forward minx, and none too pretty," said Julia 
ae the door closed. 

Sir Michael laughed. 

Of the events of that day I have, of fixed purpose, 
given you but glimpses, for to chronicle all would be 
verbiage and weariness, while to have omitted even these 
odd scenes — these fragments — would have been to 
leave you full in the dark. Enough that, in spite of 
dangers, uncertainties thronging around them, the hours 
wore away gladly for our pair of lovers. 

The day died grandly, the sun falling red-hot, 
through clouds black as charcoal ; but scarcely had the 
last flashes of light vanished in wild and rosy splendor 
behind the downs which fringe this great bowl of wa- 
ters, than the clouds sailed eastward before the wind, 
and soon the stars shone clear and persistent from a 
clean-swept sky. It was now almost within two hours 
of midnight and, as Julia and Michael waited in the lit- 
tle parlor of the " King's Head," hope — keen and 
virile — was stirring in their hearts. All through the 
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liagering day thej bad feared to speak witli cerdtode 
of their escape from the inn — their escape from Poole, 
from England; but now, within so short a time from 
the hour when the little boat should ground on the sandy 
fringe of the bedcb and thej, gliding from the inn, 
should embark, things seemed so near, so inmiinent, that 
they spoke together with a heartwhole confidence. 

During many hours now they bad been alone, for 
Mistress Fme, it appeared, was kept busy running er- 
rands for the gentleman below — a surly fellow who 
drank copiously in the privacy of his small room. So, 
at least, Prue had asserted when at sundown she broo^t 
them lighted candles. 

Together they sat silent by the window, watching 
the changes of the evening without, listening to the 
continual lap of the inflowing tide and the voices from 
the town — their faces caressed by the waning wind. 
The chiming of bells from a near church startled the 
spell which had can^t them; softly the notes Uended 
with the voice of the waves. 

** It is the half hour," said Michael gravely. 

At his words Julia turned her head. 

"Yes, a little lime and — safety. Soon, soon we 
■hall be away; the barrier of the sea between us; secure. 
... Michael, tell nte of France," 

*' What, sweetheart, shall I tell of France? " 

** No, I will change," said she, laughing. " Tell me 
iOrst of Italy — I have read of Italy; to me it is the 
home of many things beautiful, a land, whence came 
and where lived many of the world's heroes. In Italy 
lived Brutus, Romeo, Othello — > or so I like to think." 

And to her, this dear questioner, half child, half 
woman, he began to speak as she nestled close to him. 

" In Italy I will show you mountains, purple and vd- 
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vety; confiding mountains that guard blue bays* white 
hemmed with sand where the waves waah the shores ; in 
Italy I will show jou clear skies, green woods and plains, 
wonderful cities — " 

With a smile she held up her hand. 

" Michael, I want nothing of cities." 

" Then I will lead you to none ! Instead we will live 
within the shelter of the hills, within sight of the sea. 
Listen ! I know a village, half hidden by the gray mist 
of olives — sentineled with dull cypresses ; cream and 
honey-colored it stands, circling round an age-kissed 
church, glowing with frescoes; the houses slope in a 
wealth of gardens to the shore. There on the brink of 
the sea shall we hve, in an old palace which seems to 
rise, magical, from the blue bosom of the waves — " 

He paused quickly; Julia had risen to her feet — 
bad sprung from his arms. 

"What was that? I heard the sound of hoofs' — : 
coming swiftly." She was bending from the window. 

" You have broken the dream ; I was in Italy." 

" Yes — and voices." 

" Where winds woo softly, the waves — " 

A moment she waited, then, crossing the room with 
quick feet, softly turned the latch of the door. It was 
true ! From below came the sound of trampling horses, 
the jingle of bits and stirrups, the voice of the land- 
lord, and the laughter, somewhat nervous, of Miss 
Frue. The sounds frightened Julia, set all her fears 
a-working; words were forming on her lips as Mi- 
chael stepped to her side. She seized his arm with fer- 
vent hands. 

"What is itP " she gasped. 

" Listen ! " said he. 

Dimly the sounds floated up to them ; with difficulty 
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they cau^t the words. It was the landlord who spoke. 
He seemed to be refuting something — some sugges- 
tion; the sentences came )n fragments; other sounds 
drowned bis voice : " No, I know nought — nor a mur- 
der — Lor, no — not hereabouts — not a breath." 

It seemed a conversation set in the negative. Thai 
another spoke. 

" Are there any guests ? " 

** Yes — two parties. A single gentleman about to 
leave for France — lady and gentleman — I? — no — 
was a-bed when they came — not a morsel of luggage 
t — bainH seen *em — " 

ThtA was truth. Julia and Sir Michael bad arrived 
too much betimes for that — arrived when, no doubt, 
the worthy host was still a-snoring in bis ni^tcap. 
Neither did be know anything of his two guests except 
what Frue had told him, and Julia had coached her 
well in her story. Who else had seen them? The 
ostler ** Tom," whom Prue had called. Again there 
was safety there; Julia had been already within the 
house when the man had appeared from the stables. 
The townsfolk? Perhaps; but what to them was a 
couple of travel-stained gentlemen riding through their 
streets at seven o' the morning when so many strangers 
came to the sea-port P How should they know that one 
of the said gentlemen bad been metamorphosed, since ar- 
rival, into glowing woman? Indeed, for to-night at all 
events, the townsfolk were beyond the question — safely 
a-bed and unlikely to arise and give evidence. The 
hour was late; only a score or so of sailors would he 
foimd in the taverns if evidence should be sought. So 
ran Michael's thoughts, and so, too — in large meas- 
ure — ran Julia's as they listened to the altercation 
below ^^ the dialogue between the landlord of the 
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*^ King's Head " and the men of law. They were telling 
the story of the murder now, the story of Wild Will's 
last escapade ; recounting the pursuit of last night, the 
tale of their weary search all through that day, how a 
couple of travelers from Poole to Sherborne had led 
them a wild dance, how — 

And Julia and Michael drew back from the door. 
They had heard enough, they knew that they were 
trapped; those few words, reaching to them through 
the dimness, bad been their sentence. In the candle- 
light, within the little parlor, JuUa's face was death- 
white as she bung on Michael's arm. 

" Michael," she whispered, " it is I they seek ; let me 
go to them — perhaps they will spare you — " 

Then, as smiling he shook bis head, there came the 
sound of fleet footsteps to drive them apart; in a mo- 
ment Prue was before them — terror in her eyes. 

"Quick, quick!'* she cried, "to the window. Lord 
save us! You never told me 'twas Wild Will that I 
gave my gown to. But I'll help you for your face. 
Quick, though, quick! We must jump from the win- 
dow — Hisn't far, and soft landing — the boat should 
be here by now. . . . Wild Will — the idea ! " 

Even as she spoke, the excited, wild-eyed little crea- 
ture had crossed to the window and was leaning out into 
the darkness, one hand curved round the shell of her 
ear. An interval of listening followed — a time of 
dragging seconds, pregnant with dread; in which the 
tension clutched and tortured Juha as she stood there 
— tortured so that she wished to scream, to break the 
century of silence, to fly downward to the waiting men, 
crying her guUt, so as to end the agony of waiting. 
Could there be hope? 

Then, very soft, the plash of distant oars floated up 
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to them. Prue tamed triumphantly from the window, 
her cheeks crimBon with a sudden delight. 

" Saved — you are saved . " she cried. " Tis Harry ; 
now to the boat I ** 

But even aa she spoke it seemed too late. Men were 
mounting the stairs; in a moment a knuckle was tap- 
ping on the jwmels of the open door. They had lost ! — 
the shadow was on the threshold. 

With a- whispered word to Julia — a message, even 
at that hour, of courage and of hope — Sir Michael 
crossed the room and stepped out into the narrow pas- 
sage, closing the door firmly. Before him in the dark- 
ness, barely dispersed by the gleam of the lanthom set 
on the wall at the foot of the stairs, rose the bulky form 
of an officer of excise. They stood on a small landing, 
above their heads the roof rising into a gable, hollow 
and beam-crossed; below fell the dusty steps, echoing 
now to voices, loud, excited, husky. Yet from the land- 
ing — the stage on which Sir Michael was to fight for 
the woman who to him meant all the world — he could 
see but half of the staircase, for it twisted back on itself, 
so that the ];-assage in which the men were crowded was 
immediately below his feet. He beheld merely half a 
dozen steps, at the foot of which was a square of fioor- 
ing dominated by a small door — the room of the other 
guest, no doubt. 

For a moment Sir Michad glanced keenly about him, 
then turned to the officer. 

"You wish, I beheve, to speak with me?" said he, 
*' We will parley here if you have no objections; there 
is no need to intrude on my wife." 

*'Your wife?" The man drew back in surprise. 
He was a burly fellow, one of the party which had 
followed our fugitives from Whichbury, not of those 
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vho, tliree nights agone now, had ridden with Sir Mi- 
chael to the Manor. 

" My wife." There was truth enou^ in that ; they 
were sworn to each other. 

" But, sir — " The man's face appeared like a note 
of exclamation. 

" Remember I know little of your business ; whom did 
you look to see? *' 

" Wild Will, the highwayman. We thought that you 
were the gentleman who rode through Ringwood and 
Fordingbridge with him." 

*' I rode here with a lady — my wife." 

The man looked a trifle nonplused. Certainly little 
Prue had informed him that the gentleman had arrived 
with a lady, but — 

"May I see — your wife, sir?" He spoke a little 
sheepishly, and Michael raised his brows as if in sur- 
prise. 

" As you wish," he said, and turning to the door, he 
opened it. " Julia, will you come — Julia ? " 

For a full minute it seemed that she had not beard 
his words — In that minute things shifted ; the puppets 
of the drama re-set themselves. The officer moved from 
the landing down a couple of stairs so as to make place 
for Julia when she should come, and the men started to 
crowd up from below; the landlord first, puffing with 
heat and importance, and after him the rest of the ex- 
cise, and a riff-raff of seamen — harbor and tavern 
loafers called by news that Wild Will, the famous robber 
of the highway, was among them, fresh from murder. 
In the lanthom light they did not present a pretty array 
of faces; they were coarse and evil-looking in the sickly 
oil-glare; murmuring, tQo, omlpously one to another, 
tingling for a flght, 
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There before them — like a goddess showing herself 
to mortals — stepped Julia, and stood passive in the 
frame of the door. Clad in the simple gra; gown which 
Frue had brought her, she appeared an exquisite vision 
of prlhood — something of pure goodness. The wait- 
ing men drew in their breath quickly. 

"Is this your Wild Will?" asked Michael boldly; 
perhaps even yet he might win with bluffing. 

To this question many shook their heads, some 
growled out a " No,** and cemented the monosyllabic 
negative with an oath. Only one or two raised voices 
of enquiry, of dissatisfaction at being spoiled of the 
sport of catching a criminal ripe for the gallows. But 
they were soon quieted ; they all seemed spell-bound by 
the vision; talking together in whispers, staring with 
their wild eyes. The excisemen, too, were speaking to 
each other below their breath, discussing, hesitating as 
to what next to do, how to interrogate this amazing 
pair; cursing at their failure, if failure it was, to cap- 
ture this Wild Will, and with him the offered reward. 
So five minutes fled. 

Meanwhile, Julia and Michael stood at the doorway, 
wondering what would happen — how things would 
work. Presently Michael's eyes were drawn to that 
little door which stood just by the minute landing, 
scarce more than a yard square, that was set at the twist 
of the old stairs ; a thin line of light had suddenly grown 
there, as if the door — barely to be seen in the dim 
light — had been cautiously opened. For s moment 
it lay there, a streak of gold on the dusky oak, then it 
was half obscured by the shadow of a man within. 

It did not strike him with fear, this little happening 
in light and shade — he was merely interested, curious ; 
he was^ indeed, at that moment, full of a well-hid ex- 
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tntement and joy. Did it not seem that by this simple 
device — the coming of Julia to the stair-head to be seen 
of them all — they had found a way to safety? Surely 
within little time now they would quit this inn, would 
enter the waiting boat ! 

Another half minute of inaction and Sir Michael 
stepped forward ; somehow he felt that the moment had 
come when he should speak for himself. He faced the 
crowd. 

" Gentlemen," said he, and his eyes flashed, " will you 
permit this lady and myself to retire? I think that now 
you are satisfied — are confident — that neither she 
nor I have anything in common with the Wild Will of 
whom all the country seems talking. Yet, as I have 
brought you here only to be disappointed, I think it 
only fitting that you Bhould have the pleasure of drink- 
ing to this lady's and my safe journey through life — on 
which, I confess, we have only just embarked — at my 
expense. I do not think that you will object. Am I 
right?" 

There was a laugh, a chorus of " Ay, ay ! " and 
" Thank 'e, sir! " and the crowd were about to march 
down the stairs, bearing with them the somewhat dis- 
comfited and still undecided excisemen, when from the 
small square landing came the sound of a scuffle, of 
someone speaking with hoarse, inarticulate words. 
Then Michael saw that the slit of light had widened, that 
the door was flung wide ; and in place of the shadow and 
the light stood a man, dimly seen in the depths of the 
oaken patch; a man who stood with a band upraised, 
pointing an accusing finger. One of the sailors turned 
the hanging lanthom bo that its beams fell full on the 
newcomer's features. They were the features of Daniel 
Bulstrode. 
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THB FIORT ON THE 8TAIKB 

THE sound of Bcuffling — the shifting of feet which 
had heeii oecessar; to give Bulstrode place — had 
subsided; there was a deep, unbroken pause in which 
all ej«fl were fixed on the man who strove to speak, 
watching his lipe as thej trembled — mumbled to form 
words. At last they came — in a torrent. He spoke 
directly to Sir Michael, standing a trifle below him, his 
fierce, contort«d features showing uglj in the li^t, 

"You he," he cried wildly, "you lie! This is the 
robber whom they seek, this girl! I know now; I saw 
her dressed as a man, I tell you, the nij^t of the mur- 
der. She is Wild Will — WUd Will ! I swear it." 

His words, hoarse and guttural, came like a thunder- 
clap ; they seemed to paralyse not only the motley crowd 
which blocked the stairs, but Juha and Michael. There 
was a tense silence, then Julia swayed backward against 
the panels of the closed door, her hand clutching at her 
bosom, her face white as sea-foam. As Midiael sprang 
to her side, Bulstrode's voice rose again. 

" Look — look how she writhes ! I tell you it's the 
truth. She did the murder — she — this hell-cat. 
Murderess — thief. Take her — seize her. Justice, 
justice! I swear to you all I saw her as a man, rigged 
like you or I — blood on her hands — take her! Kill 
her!" 

The drunken man raved on, waving his arms above 
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the packed heads; beckoning those who were behind 
him, urging forward those who stood on the highest 
step, nearest to the chief figures of the drama — press- 
ing upward so that they crowded around the ofiBcer who 
first had Eummoned Sir Michael from the parlor. 

Then arose a riot — a babel of voices, cries and oaths, 
as the men from below pushed upwards. What was 
the truth? Surely this ranting drunkard was not to be 
believed in? Yet mark how she had quivered — swooned 
backward against the door; how white her cheeks had 
bleached, how white! Ah! there was the landlord, puf- 
fing with difficulty through the josUing, seething mass 
of men. Who had sent for himP The o£Scer had 
passed down the word. Slowly, cumbrously, the worthy 
man wedged his bulk through the sea of humanity, up to 
a step beyond the little landing and the twist of the 
stairs where stood Bulstrode, frantic still and shouting. 
The officer held up his hand. 

" Hush ! hush ! " cried someone, and gradually, as 
the crash of a breaking wave dies, the voices subsided; 
every one waited, a-tiptoe with excitement. It was the 
exciseman who spoke. 

" Mr. Landlord," said he, " I should be obliged if 
you will tell us all that you may know of this lady and 
this gentleman." 

" I know little, zur." 

" Then tell us that little." 

With a finger raised to a spot just behind his ear, 
and scratching slightly at his scalp, the man cleared his 
throat, then: 

" They be come, zur, this morning afore I was up, 
an* I h'ant seen 'em till this minute; only our wench *a 
seen 'em — our Prue. She come to me soon as I was 
'dressed ; "bout ten o'clock, for I lie long a-bed now, lieing 
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terrible stiff with the rheumatics — and *a told me that 
a ladj and gentleman be come early and were then in t* 
parlor. To-daj they've eaten and drank, and that 
be all I know; that's all — " 

But here he was cut short ; a voice rose from below, 

" You're wrong, mister, it were two gent'men who 
came this morning; leastways neither o' the horses 
had a lady's saddle, so I s'pose they were both gent*- 
men." 

" Who's that speaking? " Thus the excise officer, 
very peremptory. 

*' I be Tom the ostler." 

" Ah! , . , You saw these two travelers, 
Tom?" 

**I only see one; Miss Prue a-called me from the 
yard, and when I got to th' door, only one of *em was 
there — " 

A gasp of interest greeted these revelations. Tom 
felt himself a hero, a man of importance, as he stood - 
halfway up the first flight of stairs in the press of men. 
But attention swerved. Bulstrode again took the stage. 

" What can be clearer proof? " he cried, his voice 
at a shout, his hand raised high above his head. " There 
we have them — a hot trail. Didn't I tell you that she 
was aping the man? Didn't I tell you that she was 
Wild Will? Come on, lads, at them, take them; what 
do these excisemen know of law and justice, when they 
leave her standing there untouched? But we will do 
justice; forward, lads — take her^ — seize the thieving 
hussy — " 

Then, as the man raved on, the excise powerless to 
hinder. Sir Michael beheld a shifting of positions, so 
far, that is, as was possible, among the crowded men. 
They seemed to be straining; a new look came to their 
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features, their mouths grew grim, their eyes flashed; he 
knew that they were becoming dangerous, wild for sport, 
for excitement; at any moment they might swarm up- 
wards and surround him — to take him and her, even 
as Bulstrode suggested. Michael whispered in Julia's 
ear as she lay in the support of his arms. 

" CrO, dearest, into the parlor, and then lower your- 
self from the window. Take Prue, tell her everything 
— we must trust her. Quick — quick, while there is 
time. I win follow you — I swear it. Await me a few 
minutes in the boat ; there is still hope." 

Then, all his love, surging within his heart, he kissed 
her twice upon the brow. A moment, and she had 
slipped through the door. He turned to the crowd 
calmly, his hand upon his sword. 

A roar, hoarse and fierce, greeted him; a howl of 
strangled rage from Bulstrode and, " She's gone ! now 
on, after! " he cried. 

" Yes, after her ! " The words rose in a torrent of 
sound — the hounds had slipped their leashes. In a 
flash Michael saw the glint of cutlasses — half-moons 
of flame in the darkness — upraised fists, menacing 
arms, heard the babble of voices; was fronted with a 
wilderness of upturned fierce faces, flushed and sweat- 
ing; gaunt bearded faces in which one beheld the gleam 
of teeth, the white speck of an eyebalL In the midst was 
Bulstrode, livid now as death, with scarlet splashes on 
his cheeks. 

They were pressing forward, thrusting in a living 
mass behind the officer who was at their head, when 
Michael's sword flashed out and was set at the level of 
a man's heart, toward the crowd. For a moment there 
came a pause as the man attempted to back from the 
imminent point; then the strength of the throng pushed 
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iqpward, and — as a shout of menace, a melSe of oaths 
and laughs and calls rose — one of the excise found 
himBelf face to face with Sir Michael, together upon 
the strip of landing without the parlor door. He drew 
his sword. 

" Guard ! *' cried Michael, and the blades met — hiss- 
ing, kissing, quivering! So began the duel. 

For a while they fought wildly, madly, in a whirl of 
thrust and parry, and the men watched spell-bound — 
for the time held back. No sound was heard but the 
heavy breathing of the two combatants and the rattle of 
the swords. Then Sir Michael's blade slipped forward 
and pierced his man straight through the shoulder; a 
howl of anger went echoing to the low roof, and in an 
instant the crowd sprang upward. He felt strong anns 
grasping him, tearing at his legs, seizing him as he 
pulled with all his strength at the pommel of his sword, 
so that he might free it from the body of his wounded 
adversary. At last it came — with horrible smooth- 
ness — and the men, as they again beheld the blade, 
dripping blood, for a moment relaxed their grip. Mi- 
chael sprang away so that he could face the stair-head, 
his back to the door. And now his sword thrust out 
like the gleaming tongue of a serpent, hither and thither 
in lightning lunges amongst the foremost men, as they 
were thrust forward, pitilessly from below. To his ears 
rose the sound of groans among the din; hot blood 
spurted over bis fingers; to his nostrils came the smell 
of it, mingled with the reek from the flaring lamp ; blood 
danced scarlet, crimson, flame before his eyes ; but still 
be fought on, waiting for hts chance, the moment — if 
ever it came — when he could slip behind the solid panel 
of the door. 

For what to Sir Michael seemed an eternity ■- — though 
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the time could almost have been counted in seconds — 
he battled like a heast at bay, his sword sweeping before 
him in a semi-circle of death beyond which the flock of 
men, ill-armed as thej were, could not pass. Then 
things altered ; as Sir Michael raised bis eyes, during a 
second, from the quick lunges of his sword he beheld the 
muzzle of a pistol pointed straight at him — not six 
feet away — tilted slightly upwards; above its gleam- 
ing barrel Bulstrode's face appeared mocking. 

For a flash of time Sir Michael seemed paralysed in 
mind and limb, unable to move, powerless to think — he 
stared as one turned to ice; then came the awakening. 
He sprang forward, gave a lunging blow straight in the 
face of the man who trameled him, and looked into the 
black muzzle of the pistol. A quick movement fol- 
lowed and, just as Bulstrode's finger pulled at the trig- 
ger, Sir Michael's sword cut down, heavy with force, 
full on the bright metal of the barrel. The shot forged 
a way into the blood-wet floor. 

Xow was Sir Michael's chance! In the throttling 
smell of gunpowder, with the thick reek of smoke rising 
upward to the black rafters, the place echoing to groans 
and curses and shouts, Michael turned, flung aside the 
door of the parlor, dashed through and closed it again, 
with a crash, behind him. A moment — a moment in 
which he heard the crowd surging anew up the stairs — 
and he had crossed the room, climbed to the narrow ledge 
of the window and, lowering himself without, he let him- 
self drop to the full stretch of his arms — then relin- 
quished his hold. He fell easily, a matter of six feet 
or so, to the narrow pathway which ran close beneath 
the stout walls of the " King's Head." 

Before him stretched a meagre width of sand merg- 
ing into the darkness of water, while at the edge, where 
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lay a tiny fringe of foam, a darker shadow of the night 
showed that a boat rocked gently — just floating. 

" Quick — quick, dear Michael," cooed a voice softly 
to him and, even before the tones had died, he had 
crossed the strip of sand and felt around his feet the 
cool kisses of the water as he pushed the boat's prow 
away from the shore, 

" Right ; we're off," came a voice, and he scrambled 
aboard. 

With Julia and Sir Michael seated forward, Frue 
cowering in a huddled mass near to them, and Harry 
Clayton rowing at the stem with a single oar — gondo- 
h'er-fashion for silence — they shot out on the smooth 
bosom of the harbor. But their eyes were fixed oo 
the square of yellow light which bung behind them in the 
blackness — the window of the room through which Sir 
Michael had just come. Men were crowding there ; they 
heard — for little distance separated them — the voices, 
the tones, the words of those who thronged around it. 
Next Bulstrode pushed forward; they could see his 
bulking shadow against the orange light; heard his 
voice cry: 

" Od's life, they're gone — follow — follow — ! " 
Then, even as they watched, he leaped to the window- 
sill, clutched his fingers at the woodwork above him, 
and prepared to jump; they saw him let fall his hands, 
saw his body heave forward, then his whole form bent 
and described an arc in mid-air. His feet had caught 
at the sill, and be fell forward, head downward, on the 
sand. Julia closed her eyes, and Michael, as he held her 
in his arms, felt a trembling shudder run through her; 
the thud of Bulstrode's falling body and a sharper, 
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quicker sound — like the striking of something against 
a stone — had been borne to them on the wind. 

And now, with quick, wriggling strokes, Harry Clay- 
ton sent the boat forward over the dim water, forward 
to where the ship lay with sails set — like a great falcon 
waiting to be freed from her jesses. Behind them still, 
though fainter, came shouts and cries, rending the si- 
lence; on the little width of sand they could see dark 
stooping figures bending over something which lay on 
the ground In the flicker of lanthorns. Then, suddenly, 
a tongue of flame leaped out of the gloom, a licking 
tongue of fire; a shot sang past them as they sped for- 
ward, and sank, with a slash of foam, into the water. 
Another came — and another. 

Michael leaned forward. 

" A hundred pounds if you bring us safe to France." 

Prue laughed; even in the stress the thought that 
her Harry might capture a hundred pounds made her 
merry. 

" La, sir, we must not wait for the other gentleman. 
Mr. Bulstrode Trill have to take another boat," said she. 

" Bulstrode? " Thus Michael. 

"Yes; him that was to sail for France to-night in 
my Harry's brig," quoth Prue. 

Michael nodded quietly in the darkness. Now he 
knew why Bulstrode had traveled to Poole; he, too, it 
seemed, had wished to flee for France — with the miser's 
hoard. There would be surprises indeed when the ex- 
cise — or some others — searched his room at the 
"King's Head." 

So ran Sir Michael's thoughts as they glided forward 
across the water. Presently, feeling a touch on his 
arm, he glanced up ; Harry was bending over him, 
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" We're followed," whispered the man. " Look, 
they've launched a boat ; we cant do it, sir, three pair of 
oars will be too strong for us." 

With a muttered oath he set a fresh twbt of tobacco 
between his teeth. The loss of a hundred pounds was 
no small matter to him; besides, was he not doing his 
best to aid a pair of renegades in escaping from justice? 
Already Harry imagined the Arm of the Law stretching 
toward him. 

Meanwhile Sir Michael, with a pang of dread, turned 
in the direction from whence they had come, and, in a 
flash, realised that the sailor spoke truth — a longboat 
was forging out from the shore, crowded with men. 
Soon he could distinguish dark forms bending fever- 
ishly at the oars, could catch the sound of voices as the 
rowers were urged forward. No, there was little chance 
of escape, little chance of eluding their pursuers in the 
darkness, for the moon was rising and already the east 
was pale with light. 

For a time Sir Michael sat silent, overwhelmed. He 
feared to rouse Julia and tell her that they were de- 
feated; that, in spite of all, they were followed and, 
without doubt, would be overtaken. Joyously he would 
fight a score of men — nay, he would strive against 
fifty — to shield her from harm, but to confess failure 
was bitter. He knew that she would face the danger 
bravely, knew that she would not flinch; but he knew, 
too, that she must realise what failure meant. Let her 
rest a few minutes in peace, let her — 

But even as Sir Michael hesitated, he felt a hand seek- 
ing his in the darkness; in a moment Julia had risen 
from the bottom of the boat, where she and Prue had 
sought shelter from the flight of shots, and was at his 
8id?t 
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" Michael," she said, and her voice vas calm and 
steady, " I know . . . they are pursuing . . . 
we must be brave." 

" I fear only for you," he answered. 

" And I only for you," whispered she, and she laughed 
— almost happily. It was easy to face danger with 
him at her side and, even now, she could not recJise that 
they were trapped ; could not realise that this, perhaps, 
was the last moment of her life in which she would be 
near him ; that the kiss he pressed on her cheek was the 
last his lips would pve. 

And so, side by side, they waited the end of the pur- 
suit; there in the little boat, with Prue cowering at their 
feet and Harry standing idle at the stem. It was use- 
less to attempt escape now, for the moon had risen and 
her beams fell full upon them ; moment by moment the 
pursuers were gaining, and soon, mingled with the sound 
of voices, they could hear the shriek of oara in the row- 
locks ; the hiss of parting waters at the bow of the com- 
ing boat. 

Within ten minutes all was over. To Julia it was a 
nightmare scene at which her heart quailed, in spite of 
her vaunted courage. For a moment she clung to Sir 
Michael, all her love surging within her, then she turned 
and faced her enemies. Rough hands were laid on her, 
rough voices spoke to her; then she knew that the boat 
was turned again toward the shore. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

A VAft OF VOEDB 

IT is to the parlor at the " King's Head " that we 
must now follow Sir Michael, for thither he was 
taken, guarded securely by a posse of men, Julia waa 
entrusted to Prue's care. 

So swift had been the march of events that as Sir 
Michael entered the little room he could scarcely realise 
all that had occurred since first they had come there. 
To him it seemed only a moment ago that Julia and he 
had stood by the window on the point of flight ; only a 
moment ago when they heard the sound of voices below 
and danger had threatened. And all the subsequent 
happenings — the fight on the stairs, the escape, the 
race across the harbor and the final capture — seemed 
like a dream, through which he had walked mechanically. 
Yet how his emotions and passions had been roused ! 

But there was one difference in the position — Bul- 
strode was dead. That fall from the window, which 
they had witnessed, bad been bis end; in his frenzied 
impatience be had caught his foot on the sill and tum- 
bled head foremost on the rough-paved path below. 
They found him stone-dead, with an ugly wound on his 
temples. 

Sir Michael had beard the news with something of 
a thrill. In an instant be realised that their most dan- 
gerous enemy was disposed of; the only one, indeed, 
who possessed evidence concerning the identity of Wild 
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Will, fiefore Bulstrode's appearance things had gone 
in their favor; Sir Michael's words had well-nigh con- 
vinced the excise of liis innocence when Bulstrode came 
upon the scene; the sight of Jnlia, pale and heautiful, 
had won the hearts of the crowd. " How could she be 
this Wild Will?" they had questioned. "This girl a 
robber and murderer? " Yes, all would have gone well, 
had it not been for that fatal interruption. And now? 
Sir Michael dared not hope, hut surely there was a faint 
gleam of light in the darkness which surrounded them! 
, the swift judgment on Bulstrode was at least a factor 
to he reckoned with. 

Sir Michael had been brought to the little parlor 
in order to avoid the crowd below; it appeared that the 
excise officer wished for some further explanation of 
affairs. A Justice of the Peace, too, had been sum- 
moned from his bed — a man of some position and one 
who would be likely to assist materially in unraveling 
the tangle of mysteries which clung around the name of 
WUd Will. 

Soon this worthy entered, and having bowed per- 
functorily to the occupants of the room — the excise- 
man, the inn-keeper, and one or two more — he crossed 
over to the officer and fell immediately into a long and 
whispered conversation. Sir Michael, meanwhile, sat 
by the window gazing out to the smooth waters of the 
harbor, now flooded with moonlight. Deprived as he 
was of his arms, the men feared from him no attempt 
at escape; besides, not only was the little parlor well 
guarded, but the inn was watched by groups of men — 
eager and intent. There was no chance for even the 
boldest ruse to succeed. 

During an hour, it seemed. Sir Michael waited, and 
all the while his thoughts were racing, his wits striving 
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to detcnoine bow best be migbt take advantage of the 
fact of Bulstrode*B deatb. But at loigth tbe colloquy 
between the Justice and tbe officer ended, and the latter 
crosaed tbe room to where sat tbe prisoner, 

" Sir," said tbe officer, ** this is Mr. Lanton, to whom 
I have given particulars of the affair. He would like 
to put certain questions to you.** 

Sir Michael rose aad bowed. A li^t of hope had 
sprung to his eyes. What did this mean? — this po- 
liteness, this suggestion of civil questioning 1 For a 
moment be was silent, then: 

" I shall be very glad to acquaint Mr. Lanton of tbe 
affair, so far as lies in my power," said he calmly. His 
nerves were braced now ; his mind determined as to the 
course he would follow. 

As be finished speaking the gentleman came forward. 
He was a brisk little being, spruce and trim even at that 
hour; the possessor of a well-shaped bead and a pair of 
keen, though kindly, eyes, which peered at one with an 
amiable scrutiny from behind gold-rinuned spectacles. 
His whole appearance gave the impression that he was 
somewhat self-satisfied and authoritative; with the ex- 
cise officer he bad been brusque — even a trifie imperi- 
ous. Now, having crossed the room, he motioned Sir 
Michael to his chair and seated himself close beside him. 

*' It seems, sir,** said he in a harsh, dry voice which 
resembled the crackling of parchment, " that my worthy 
friend tbe officer of excise has been somewhat precipi- 
tate in this matter; for, so far as I am able to judge, 
this unfortunate business has been brought about sim- 
ply on the instigation of a gentleman — now, unfor- 
tunately, no longer able to speak for himself — who 
was under the influence of drink. By the words and 
accusations of this Mr. Bulstrode, you (he swept his 
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hand ikround him as if he included the entire population 
of Poole) have been incited to actions the results of 
which have been — shall we say? — disastrous. You 
believed the word of a drunkard against that of Sir 
Michael Stanton ; you even believed his monstrous asser- 
tion that this gentleman's wife was none other than 
Wild Will. . . . To me it appears that it was all 
a gross mistake. ... Of course, I do not deny 
that there are many things which must be satisfactorily 
explained, but I have little doubt that Sir Michael will 
be able to supply those explanations." 

Mr. Lanton had hitherto addressed the room at large. 
Now he turned to our hero. 

" Sir," continued he, " I should be infinitely obliged 
if you will inform me on the following point : Firstly, 
for what reason did you and this lady gallop across 
more than half a county last night ; secondly, for what 



But Sir Michael cut him short. Here, surely, was 
chance ! with the officer — slow-witted and obstinate — 
things would be difficult ; but with Mr. Lanton — intel- 
ligent but by no means brilliant — argument should be 
easy. His heart leaped with new-found hope; be saw 
his course plain before him. 

" Sir," quoth Michael, " I will gladly reply to your 
questioning, but first, if you please, permit me to inform 
you of one or two matters unknown to the officer. It 
is a long story, I fear, but I will be brief as may be. I 
hare your permission P . . , To commence, sir, I 
must go back some weeks to an event which has been the 
cause of all these happenings — I refer to my encounter 
with Wild Will." 

** Ah ! " put in Mr. Lanton, " I was not aware that 
you were among his victims." 
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" Unfortunately, yes. I was held up and robbed 
within a few miles of Salisbury.'* 

** And joa recognise Bulstrode and Wild Will as one 
and the same? " 

At these words a murmur of surprise ran round the 
room, mingled with whisperings and ejaculations of as- 
tonbhment. But Sir Michael was silent for a time; he 
was endeavoring to realise what this suspicion mi^t 
mean to Julia and bim. 

** Is that your opinion? " he questioned at length. 

** Certainly," said Mr. Lanton. " I think there is 
little doubt of it. You are surprised, sir? " 

*' Candidly, yes — the idea is new to me. I confess, 
sir, that the thought had not entered my mind ; one does 
not suspect a gentleman of highway robbery whom one 
meets at the house of a gentleman 1 Remember, I first 
became acquainted with Bulstrode at Fovant Manor. 
But, of course, your deductions — " 

Then Sir Michael laughed and swore an oath ot 
amazement at Mr. Lanton's acumen. The laugh rang 
true, and Sir Michael thanked Heaven ! 

" You must know,'' he continued when silence was 
again restored — for the exciseman had continued loud 
in astonishment at this new turn of affairs ; " you must 
know, sir, that Wild Will not only emptied my pockets 
but sent a bullet through my ribs, and this wound com- 
pelled me to remain some weeks at the village of Fovant- 
Chamberlayne, and there it was that, by chance, I be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Vane and his daughter. 
Things progressed apace and, within a week, Miss Vane 
had promised to be my wife. But the course of our love 
ran far from smooth, for the lady's father had other 
intentions concerning her; he gave no sanction to our 
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affection, and thus, in a. measure, fell out the events of 
which jou are aware." 

" But, sir," cried Mr. Lanton, " there are many 
points still unexplained," 

" The explanation, sir, lies in one word — Love. Ah, 
you smile, and perhaps now, so may I, but this same 
love has led Miss Vane and myself into grave danger. 
. , . Primarily, it was the motive for the forming 
of a scheme rash and unwise perhaps — the scheme for 
an elopement ! We arranged things with a due regard 
to details ; it was planned that we should meet one morn- 
ing fuid escape together to France. But things fell 
out amiss ; I was late for the rendez-vous. A laggard, 
yon will say, but you must blame circumstances and not 
the lover, for during the night previous to the proposed 
elopement news was brought me — you remember that, 
Mr. Officer? — of the crime which had been committed 
at the Manor, and thither I went immediately ; to find, 
as you know, sir, Mr. Vane lying dead and no trace to 
be found of his daughter," 

Here Mr. Lanton held up his hand. 

"This is news," he said. "The explanation?" 

" Miss Vane will herself be best able to recount sub- 
sequent events," answered Sir Michael, " May I call 
her?" 

For a moment Mr. Lanton was silent, a thoughtful 
furrow between his eyes, then: 

" Certainly, certainly," he murmured. 

Sir Michael rose to his feet and crossed to the door 
of the little room where waited Julia and Prue. Knock- 
ing softly on the panels, he waited for an answer and 
then entered. Julia stood before him, calm and very 
pale; in a moment she was in his arms. 
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" CoDnge* dearest, courage,*' tie whispered ; " there 
is still hope. You must be brave and answer fearlessly. 
I have told them that our flight was an elopement, your 
disguise a safeguard to prevent discover;; best of all, 
they think that Bulstrode was Wild Will. Come, can 
you face them? " 

With a little sound, half sigh, half sob, Julia smiled 
at him ; then, hand in hand, they returned to the parlor. 
Frue followed. 

At their entrance Mr. Lanton rose to bis feet and 
bowed. 

** There are, ma'am," said he, " a few matters of 
which I should like your account. Believe me, I regret 
that you should be thus disturbed, but — " 

He finished with a bow. Julia nodded ; she could not 
speak for the moment, her thoughts raced too fast. 

" Then, ma'am, will you oblige me by recounting 
the events at the Manor on the nJ^t of Wild Will's 
crime." 

In the slight pause which followed, Sir Michael was 
fearful. Had he told Julia enough — had she sufficient 
foundation — sufficient knowledge of what had passed 
— on which to build her version of the story? But 
there was no need for fear ; her courage did not fail. 

Clearly and distinctly she recounted how, on the 
night of the murder, she had returned to her room 
and how, as she was engaged in trying on her clothes 
which were to be her disguise — here she blushed pret- 
tily — she had been disturbed by Bulstrode. Lightly 
she touched on that grim episode, briefly narrated her 
escape and flight ; bow she had missed the time of meet- 
ing with Sir Michael and even how — and this was a 
master-stroke ■- — at a lonely farm-house, she had posed 
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as Wild Will, and by threats, obtained food and the 
wherewithal to write a message to Sir Michael. 

" But, ma'am," said Mr, Lanton, who had laughed 
hugely at the last episode, " why did you not return to 
the Manor? " 

For a moment Julia stood dumb and Sir Michael 
quailed ; he knew how their fate lay swaying in the bal- 
ance, how dangerous was the game they played. But 
Julia did not falter. 

" Sir," said she, " I returned to the park, but, seeing 
the excisemen around the house, I was fearful. Be- 
sides, sir, a woman does not — you must remember, sir, 
my — my disguise." 

" 'Twas only natural ! " put in Prue pertly. ** La, 
I'm ashamed of you all for puttmg the lady to such dis- 
tress." 

A laugh rang through the room. 

Then Sir Michael took up the tale. Briefly he de- 
scribed how he had obeyed Julia's summons to the Yew 
Wood, briefly told how still she had wished to go with 
him, to leave behind the Manor and its gaunt associa- 
tions. Next he told them of their departure from the 
wood and of their ride to Fordingbridge ; how they had 
been pursued and had grown fearful that they might be 
charged with crime (he reminded Mr. Lanton of Julia's 
escapade as Wild Will) and how that they wished no 
hindrance to their marriage and journey to France. 

Soon all was said ; the sequence of events narrated 
up to their arrival at the inn; even the fight on the 
stairs was described — how Michael had fought for 
his life against Bulstrode and his accomplices. And 
all the while as he spoke Sir Michael gained hope and 
assurance; surely Fortune had turned smiling toward 
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tbem, Burelj, now, the dangers and difficulties were 
past! But it had been hard fighting, requiring every 
nerve, every spark of energy. Only when all was done 
did he dare to realise the perils of the path which they 
bad taken, the hundred pit-falls into which they might 
■o easily have stepped. 

It was Mr. Lanton who broke the sUence whidi fol- 
lowed Sir Michael's story. 

" Sir," said he, " I am infinitely obliged for the 
trouble which you have taken to acquaint me of these 
matters ; for the manner in which you have aided in — " 

But here the officer interrupted; for a time he bad 
been silent and glimi, but now he would be silent no 
longer. His sagacity was in question, bis astuteness in 
doubt. 

" Mr. Lanton, sir," quoth he, '* we have heard these 
stories and we must, I suppose, believe 'em — " 

" Of course, of course." Thus the Justice. 

" But what's to prove that Mr. Bulstrode was Wild 
Will? What's to prove—" 

Here, however, he in his turn was interrupted. A 
knock sounded on the door and a voice shouted through 
the panel : 

"Someone to see the officer; one of his men from 
Salisbury way." 

" Ah," said Mr. Lanton, " more news perhaps." 

A shiver ran through Julia, as the officer went out. 

Within ten minutes he returned, alone but the bearer 
of valuable information. The man who had just ar- 
rived — one of the band which had been at Fovant- 
Charaberlayne two nights ago — brought news how, on 
further search at the Manor, the excisemen had dis- 
covered a hat and cloak which had been identified as 
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belonging to Bulstrode; s. hat and cloak bj which he 
waa often recognised in the neighborhood. A further 
item of interest followed: a large sum of monej had 
been found in the room which Bulstrode had occupied 
at the " King's Head " — guineas bj the hundred, 
packed snug in a httle vahse which he himself had un- 
strapped from bis horse's crupper; Tom, the ostler, 
said that he had been very particular in the matter. 

As the officer ended his recital, Mr. Lanton turned to 
the group of men at the further end of the room. A 
smile was on his lips; his eyes were twinkling. 

" I shall, of course," said he, " be happy to consider 
any supplementary evidence that the officer can obtain 
which may aid in proving that the late Mr. Bulstrode 
was not Wild Will; but, for myself, I am completely 
satisfied. Everything supports my theory as to the 
identity of this bold villain. Not only have we cer- 
tain knowledge that Bulstrode was at the Manor on 
the night of the murder, we now find that he was the 
possessor of a considerable sum of money — a portion, 
undoubtedly, of the miser's stolen hoard. Not only — " 

But to recount in detail Mr. Lanton*s statement of 
affairs — which was, I may tell you, somewhat prosy 
and verbose — would be wearisome. Suffice it that, 
after some farther questioning, some further informa- 
tion given, a point touched on here and there, the gen- 
tleman declared himself without shred of doubt in re- 
gard to the true explanation of affairs. Indeed, why 
should he be dubious? The story told by Julia and 
Sir Michael had been clear and plausible ; so far as Mr. 
Lanton might judge there were no discrepancies, it 
tallied precisely with the excise officer's version. More- 
over, it was truth, stark truth; Sir Michael bad but 
slightly ^nbroidered one fact — the matter of the 
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elopement had called for his imagination in slight de- 
gree 

There waa, however, another point, of which Mr. 
Lanton had still to be informed: I mean the fact that, 
not yet, bad Julia and Sir Michael been made man and 
wife. But even in this matter Mr. Lanton was all sat- 
isfaction and affability. 

'* Sir," said be, when he had been told how things 
stood, "permit me to recommend you to my worthy 
friend, the Rev. Matthew Faulkner, vicar of the church 
of St. Peter; he will tie the knot firmly and speedily. 
Indeed, sir, within a few hours the ceremony can be 
completed and you, if you wish, may be well on your 
way to France. Time has swept by swiftly while we 
have sat here ; why, tis almost five o' the clock, and — '* 

But the remainder of Air, Lanton's remark was stifled 
in a prodi^ous yawn. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

CONCLUSION 

rriHERE remains but little to be told, for during the 
•!■ following hours things moved apace. 

In the parlor which had been the scene of so many 
Btrange happenings Sir Michael and Julia formed their 
plans. Following the advice of Mr, Lanton they would 
approach the Rev. Faulkner as early as possible, and, 
Bhould he be willing and a special license obtainable, 
they would be married on the spot; then set sail for 
France. There, for a while, they would seek sanctuary, 
wait on events. Sir Michael deemed it wiser and Julia, 
too, was eager. She longed for a flight, new scenes and 
faces ; she feared to return to the Manor ; the shadow of 
the past was too near. With Michael at her side, in the 
sunshine of France, she could learn to forget and be 
happy. 

Fate smiled. At an early interview the worthy par- 
son promised Sir Michael that he would gladly per- 
form the ceremony ■■ — for a goodly fee, I may mention — 
and all was arranged. As to the voyage to France, 
Harry o* the Brig would take them. 

And so, as the venerable clock of St. Peters was 
chiming nine, Michael and Julia — new-made man and 
wife, and as gallant a pair of lovers as had ever been 
seen in Poole! — stood once again by the little craft in 
which they had attempted flight. 

Halt the town, it seemed, was crowded on the strip 
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ot shore before the " King's Head " — a goodly number 
of whom bad followed them from the church, where 
there had been fuUj a hundred witnesses to the simple 
service. The story of the elopement — for it spread 
as if by magic — had set all the romance a-throb in 
the bosoms of the rough sailors, and the sight of Julia, 
radiantly beautiful, roused all their compassion and 
sympathy. They cursed themselves roundly for the 
part which they had played in the doings of the night. 

Julia and Prue (for it had been arranged that Pnie 
should accompany them ■ — she knew too much to he 
left behind and she was by no means unwilling to accept 
a handsome wage as Julia's abigail) were already aboard 
and Sir Michael was about to follow them, when he 
paused for a moment on the moist sand. Briefly he 
Bpoke with Mr. Lanton, who had come to bid polite 
" adieux," then, turning to the landlord of the " King's 
Head," Michael thrust half a dozen guineas into his 
plump hand. *' There's enough and to spare in pay- 
ment of my bill," said he, ** so see to it that you supply 
some good liquor with which you may all drink to our 
happiness." 

Some heard his words and thus, as he stepped into 
the boat and Harry pushed off, a rousing cheer rang 
out on the air. 

It was mid-afternoon, and Harry Clayton's brig was 
already far out to sea, when Julia, refreshed with sleep, 
quitted the little cabin and mounted to the deck. There 
ehe found Michael. She looked very lovely as she 
stood before him, her head outlined against the blue; 
her cheeks were flushed rosy as dawn-clouds, her eyes 
shone steadfast and clear, her lips were parted like the 
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petals of a rose which guards pearls within its carnation 
bosom — so, at least, thought Midiael! 

For a while they were silent, then; 

** And so the adventures are over," said he, " the old 
life done with. No more wild rides, ao more fears and 
tremors, no more escapades on the road — the great 
romantic road J ** 

She si^ed. 

" Julia, you regret it? " 

" Maybe I should — but for you," she answered smil- 
ing. 

And so I will leave them ; there on the gentle-swaying 
deck as the ship sped forward through the cerulean of 
the sea, above them the great white sails curving to the 
breeze, the wash of the waves crooning in their ears — 
the gulls crying around. 
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